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REEIGION, MA]piERS, of the HINDOOS. 

' 1 ^ 

CHAPTER Vtir. 

O/* Z/iC Casts. 

ACCORDING to the ancient order, the liindnos arc divided in- 
to four casts, viz. the Brainliun, Kshutriyu, Voishyii, and Shoodru. 
But tliere arc many divisions and subdivisions amongst these four 
casts. 




The samu vadu,*. several pooranus, and'dhurmli shastrus, rc.ldibe, 
that the bramhuns came from the mouth of Brumhu,'|' the kshutriyus 
from his arms, the voishyus from his thighs, an<l the shobdrus from 
his feet. This is no doubt an allegorial representation, intended to 

* The Foorooshri-SouktK miintr^s of the SaniS-Tudri arc naid to be In the hands of ninny jtwridit.'i. 

t Tlie hramhfina apeak of the one BrAinhll as being About furm^ and yet nt the time of creation ni as- 
suming three forms. A 
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point out the gradations of rank among these four orders. Some 
pooranus speak of Br&mhh’s creating a female for each of these per- 
sons at the same time that he created the males. The ShreebhaghvutS 
says, that Brumhji, at the creation, divided himself into two parts, 
the right side becoming a male, and the left side a female; the male 
was called SwayiimbhoovD, and the female Sh&tSroopa. These per- 
sons had a number of children, whom they divided into bramhuns, 
kshutriy&s, voishybs, and shopdrus. 

The subdivisions among these four casts have arisen out of inter- - 
marriages, and the different professions and trades existing among 
the Hindoos. 



OF THE HINDOOS. 



EVERY person at all acquainted with the Hindoo books, must 
be forcibly struck with the idea, that whole system is the con- 
trivance of the bramhiins. This order of men is here placed above 
kings in honour, and at their feet the whole nation is laid prostrate 
as before their sovereign. 

Multitudes of incredible stories are written in the most popular 
Hindoo books, on purpose to exalt the power, or support the ho- 
nour. of bramhuns ; as, that fire, in the pure ages, proceeded out 
of their mouths ! — that one bramhun swallowed the sea ! — that the 
curse of a bramhun can never be removed, &c. 


I give a few specimens of these stories : 

Ourvvu, a bramhun, destroyed the whole race of Hoihuyfl with 
fire from his mouth. — See MuhabharQtfi. 
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'Kupilu, a bramhun, destroyed the 60,000 sons of S&gur6, with 
fire from his mouth. — Mhhabharutu, 8cc. 

Junhoo, a bramhun, swallowed Gbnga (the Ganges) ini her de> 
scent from heaven. — llamayfinu. 

tJ^gustyii, a bramhun, swallowed the sea, with all its contents. — 
Muhabharutu. 

Doorvasu, a bramhfin, once lengthened the day, in order that he 
nnght finish his religious ceremonies. — Muhabharutu. 

Bhrigoo, a bramhun, went, on a certain occasion, to filrtimha, 
Shivu, and Vishnoo. To the two former he gave abusive language, 
and he struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot.— Pudm^-poo- 
rai)u. 

A number of dwarf bramhuns created a new IndrQ. — Miiha- 
bharutu. 

Through the curse of Doorvasu, a bramhun, king Lfdiooshu was 
banished from heaven, and became a snake. — Muhabharutu. 

Vnshishfhu, a bramhun, cursed king Soiulasu, and transformed 
him into a rakshusu.— Vrihun-Narudeeyu pooranu, &c. 
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Manduvyfi, a bramhun, gave orders to Yurnii, the judge of the 
dead, not' to take account of the sins of children till they were more 
than five years old. — ^IMuliabharutu. 

By the curse of Doorvasfi, Vusoo, one of the heavenly dancers, 
was turned into a vulture. — IMatkundayu poorauQ. 

Soubhuree, a bramhun, assumed a hundred bodies, and marrying 
a hundred wives, the daughters of a king, lived with tlieiii a hundred 
years. — Nrisinghu poorauu, &c. 

llishyushringn, a bramhun, caused rain to descend in the king- 
dom of Lumupadu, after a drought of twelve years. — Iluinayunii. 

Vishwa-mitiu, a bramhun, fixed a king named Trithunkoo in the 
air, not sutTeriug him to descend to the earth, nor ascend to hea- 
ven, and there he is to this liour. — llamayuuu and Muhabharutu. 

Tritu and other bramhuns cursed Shivu, for enticing away their 
wives in the form of a naked SunyaseS, and destroyed his manhood. 
>— Skuiidu pooranu. 

Doorvasu cursed the posterity of Krishnu, and destroyed them 
all. — Shioubhaguvatu. 
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The god Krishnfi, at a sacrifice performed by Yoodhisfhirfi, sup* 
plied the bramhfins with water to wash their feet 

Krishnu, in the MuhabharQtfi, confesses that bramhiins, whether 
learned or ignorant, are equal to him ; and that whoever envies 
bramhuns will lose both hU life and riches. 

A bramhun cursed king Nrigfi, for offering by mistake to ano- 
ther bramhun, a cow which he had already given to the brandiun 
who pronounced this curse. The king was turned into a lizard. 

ft 

By the Hindoo law, against a bramhiin a magistrate was ntt to 
imagine evil in his heart; nor could a bramhun be put to death, 
for any crime whatsoever. He might be imprisoned, banished, 
or have his head shaved, but his life was not be touched.* The 
tribute paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatries, was far more 
than the revenues of the monarch. If a shdddrfi assumed the 
bramhinical thread, he was to be severely fined. If he gave fre- 
quent molestation to a bramhun, he was to be put to death. If a 
shoodru committed adultery with the wife of a bramhun, he was to 
have the offending parts cut off, be bound upon a hot iron plate, and 


* The killing of n bnmblin U one ol the fiTe greatest slnt among the Hindoos. 
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burnt to death. If a bramhfin stole aHioodrS, he was to be flned ; 
but if a shSodrb stole a bramhun, he was to be burnt to deat h. If 
a shoodru sat upon the carpet ofa brainbbn, the magistrate, having 
tbrust a hot iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to ba- 
nish him from the kingdom ; or he was to cut off his buttock. If a 
sho5drfi, through pride, spat upon a bramhun, his lips were to be 
cut off, or if he broke wind upon him, his buttock was to be cut 
off. If a shSddru plucked a bramhun by the hair, or by the bea rd, 
or took hold of a bramhun’s neck, the magistrate was to cut off both 
his hands. If a shoodru struck a bramhun, his hand was to be 
cut off. If he listened to reproaches poured out against a brainliQn, 
the magistrate was to pour hot lead in his ears. If a shoddrQ beat 
and ill'used a magistrate, he was to have au iron spit run through 
him, and to be roasted alive. . A brainhbn for such an offence was 
to be fined. 

A bramhun was allowed peculiar privileges, often at the expence 
and loss of a poor shdodru, and in all cases of equity he had infi- 
nitely the advantage over the latter. 

The following sayings respecting the honour of bramhiins are 
current among the Hindoos to this day : 


If a person should, by accident, shed a single drop of the blood 
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of a bramlifin, as many particles of dust as cleave to this drop of 
blood, so many years must this person suffer in helL 

If a shoudrS see a brambmi comings to him, and do not rise to 
receive him with due honours, he will become a tree afte*r death. 

If a shoodrfi look angry at a bramh&n, his eyes will be put out 
by Yuinu after death. 

Menial service to bramhuns is declared to be very merltorionis. 
Such a servant, by eating the leavings of his master, has his b#dy 
pjarified from all sin. 

Formerly a shuddru touched the body of a bramhun wheii he 
took an oath. It is even now practised when a person wishes to 
gain credit for something he is relating. 

I 

The performance of all the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion is 
confined to the bramhuns, to the exclusion of the shdodrus. 

The shastrhs teach^that a gift to a bramhuii has infinite merit 
in it, especially if he be learned. The feasting of bramhfins is 
at present a capital work of meric among the Hindoos, and is very 
much practised by all ranks. A poor man feasts two or three at 
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once, and a rich man invites hundreds to feasts. At all festivals^ 
marriages, &c. one of the roosrl'mportant things to be done is to 
entertain the bramhiins, and make pjppsents to them at their dismis- 
sion. If a shSodru wish to succeed in any project, he performs some 
work of merit, frequently feasts two or three bramhfins. If a man 
have been entertaining a number of bramhiins, a neighbour says to 
him, “ Ab ! you are a happy man! you can entertain so many bram- 
hiins!” A covetous man is sometimes reproached thus : *‘He has 
plenty of money, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite 
of it, no not to entertain bramhfins. lie does not even invite to 
his house, and wash the feet, of a few bramhuns.” 

To give gifts to bramhuns at the hour of death, and leave them 
lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in the shastrbs as a work of 
merit destroying all sin, and followed in the next world with im- 
perishable happiness. 

To drink the water in which a bramhOn's toe has been dipped, is 
considered as a very great favour. 

When enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that vast 
numbers of shoSdrus drink the water in which a bramhQn has dipt 
his fqot, and abstain from food in the morning till. this ceremony 
be over. Some persons do this every day, and others make a 

B 
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vow to attend to it for such a length of time, in order to obtain 
the removal of some disease. Persons may be sete carrying a small 
quantity of water in a cup, uid intreating the first bramhiln they 
see to put his toe in it. This person then drinks the w|iter, and 
bows or prostrates to the bramhfin, who gives him a blessing. Some 
persons keep water thus sanctified in their houses. 

A few persons are to be found who endeavour to collect the dust 
from the feet of 100,000 bramhuns. One way of collecting this dust 
is, by spreading a cloth before the door of a house wheit a great 
multitude of bramhbns are assembled at a ifeast, and as eaili bram- 

h£tn comes out, he shakear the dust from his feet as he trends upon 

■1 

this cloth. Many miraculous cures are declared to have feen per- 
formed on persons eating this dust. t 

The blessing of a bramhun is esteemed a capital favour;^his curse 
is dreaded more than that of God himself, and he is in i^ct wor- 
shipped as a god. 

When the claims of the bramhuns to deity have been disputed by 
any one, I have seen* the poor besotted shoodifi prostrate himself at 
the feet of the nearest bramhun, and^ raising his head and closing 
his hands, say, “ You are my God.” At the same time the charac- 
ter of the bramhOn has been notorious for every enormity. 
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But it Wfis not enough that the body of the ahdodrfi . should be 
roasted alive, or cut into pieces, for the pleasure of the bramhfin, but 
his soul also was to be sacri&ced to do him service. The Hindoo laws 

enacted, that, to serve a bramhfin, falsehood was allowable ! 

and that if a shdodrS dared to hear the. salvation-giving vadu read, 
he was to be dreadfully punished, ^t present if any one happen to 
be repeating any part of the vadQ, a shoodrQ shuts his cars and runs 
away. , 

Thus their manners, their popular stories, and their very laws, 
tended at once to establish the most complete system of absolute 
oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

To shew the pains which have been taken to impress on the de- 
graded classes the idea of the superlative greatness of brambuiis, I 
insert the iullowing story : 

Vishwamitru, the son of king Gadha, a kshutriyu, after coining 
to the throne, obtained a great name for administering justice with 
integrity, and nourishing his subjects as a father. On a certain day 
he went a hunting, taking his soldiers with him. After being out 
a month or two, on his return to his capital, he entered a wilder- 
ness in which the moonee Vdshisht’hfi dwelt. Fatigued and over- 
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come by the heat, he sat down at the hut of the moonee* The 
moonee was frightened to see such a host arrive, and wondered in 
himself how he was to entertain such an immense multitude, as, be* 
sides the king, there was with him a million of soldiers. length, 
however, Viishisht’hu bethought himself of the cow that Brhmha 
had given him.* He performed the praise [stuvllj of this cow, and 
got from her every thing that was necessary to feed the king and 
his army in the most sumptuous manner. After they had vail eaten, 
and evening drew on, the king’s counsellors said to hini^ How 
is it that this moonee, with a house of palm-tree leaves,! in a wil- 
derness, is able to . supply all this food ?” The king said, v‘‘Oh! he 
is a bramh&n and a moonee, what is there he cannot do He can 
create and destroy at his pleasure.” The courtiers, howef er, could 
not but think that this moonee must have some particulal resource, 
and communicated their suspicions to the king. At ifingth, the 
king gave them leave to go and see. They went, but could find 
nothing except a cow ; yet she was a very fine animal. They petitioned 
the king to try to get this cow from the moonee. The king refused 
them, but at length their persuasions prevailed, and they went and 
offered, in the king’s name, to give the moonee a thousand milch- 
cows in exchange for his cow. The moonee said, the cow was 

* The neiiNi of this cow was Kam(Udb&noo» Tis. the milch-cow which gtanfi wIiateTcr if deairedt BrSmba 
gfTO her to VftBluabt*iiil« that she might aup|iljr clarified butter for the bumt-aacrifice. 
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BrSmha’s, and refused. .They oiFered ten thousand cows. He refus* 
ed. Tliey oflTered so many' cows, a^d a thousand villages. He still 
refused. They added to all these a thousand fruit trees. The moo- 
nce could jiot be persuaded. At last, the king offered half his king- 
dom, without effect, when he became angry, and ordered his peo- 
ple to bind the cow, and bring her away by force. They began 
to bind her. The cow thought she had been guilty of some fault 
in not sufficiently supplying the wants of the moonee's guests, and 
that therefore the moonee had given her to the king. She resolved 
to go and ask. Wherefore, shaking herself, she broke all the 
cords, and killed those who were binding her, and then came and 
asked the moonee, if he had given her a\yay ? He said no ; the 
king was doing it by force. The cow then advised him to fight 
with the king, and she would supply him with an army. The army 
of the king, however, destroyed all the soldiers raised by the cow, 
and in consequence the cow went to Brfimha. The king’s army then 
attacked the moonee, but the moonee with his Brumha-stafiT in his 
hand, defended himself against all their attacks, the staff catching 
all the arrows, and repelling them. The moonee, in his turn, at- 
tacked the king's army, and defeated it, killing some, and making 

" i 

the others run away. The king Vi.^hwamitru then began to reflect, 
and to wonder exceedingly at the power of the moonee. Where- 
fore, that he might conquer the moonee, he went to perforin religi- 
ous Austerities. After performing very severe austerities for a long 
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time, Brunilia arrived, and asked him what he wanted. He asked 
for an instrument of war called Brumha-ustrO, by which a person 
can easily subdue all his enemies. BrQmha gave him other weapons, 
but refused him this. With these he went and fought jwith the ^ 
moonee, but was overcome. Again tbe king went and performed 
very severe austerities, and Brfimha came, and asked him what he 
wanted, lie repeated his request for the Brumha-fistrii. At length 
Brumha gave it him. Armed with this, he arrived at the moo- 
nee’s, just as the latter was about to perform his evening, ablutions. 
He told him he was come to fight with him. The moc^ee desired 
him to wait till he had performed his ablutions. This me king re- 
fused, However the moonee struck his Brfimha-staff in ipe ground, 
and entered upon his ablutions. The king began the attack, and the 

-i 

king’s Brumha-fistru, and the moonee’s Brfimha>stafr, be|^n to fight 
dreadfully, till at length the moonee’s staff got the victayy. Vish- 
wamitru was now quite discomfited, and filled with asfonishment. 
After all his austerities — bis power as a king, with a mdlion of sol- 
diers — his obtaining the Brfimha-ustrfi, &c.— he was not able to con- 
quer this little bramhun ; therefore, he now saw that all other casts 
were nothing, and that bramhiins were every thing. He was re- 
solved to become a’ Bramhun, and for this purpose he began to 
perform austere devotions to Brumha. He performed these for 
ten thousand years, when Brfimha came and asked him what he 
wished for ? He requested to be made a bramhun. Briimha 
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told him that bramhuns were the sacred instructors of the world, 
and that to become a bramhun was no easy thing, lie requested 
therefore that he would ask for something else. The king told him, 
if he woukl not grant him this blessing, he might go back again, 
for he was determined to be a bramhun. Brumha went his way. 
Vishwamitiu went again to his austerities ; but in a more severe 
manner. In the hot weather he stood in tile blazing sun surround- 
ed with four fires. In the cold season he stood in the water. In the 
rainy weather he stood in the rain. Thus he pursued these auste- 
rities another thouiand years, fasting all the time. Brumha, com- 
pelled by the merit of his devotions, again came to ask him what 
he would please to have. As before, he asked to be made a bram- 
hun. Brumha refused and went back, lie agaiu went to liis devo- 
tions. The gods began to be frightened, thinking lie meant to get 
their situations from them by the merit of his continued austerities. 
They therefore resolved to try to draw him from his holiness, and 
sent the god of love and a prostitute to entice him from his devo- 
tions. These persons went in the spring, and waited in the spot where 
the king was standing. On opening his eyes, he saw this prostitute, 
and was overcome with desire. He forsook his devotions ; took home 
his mistress; spent a thousand years in play with Her, and then drove 
her away, and returned again to his severities. At this time Trishuu- 
koo, a king, cursed by Vushisht'hu's hundred sons, arrived in the wil- 
derness where Vishwamitiu was performing his religious austerities. 
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He wis)ied to go to heaven in his embodied state. Vishwamitrii 
transferriog to him some of the merit of bis own works, sent him to 
heaven, but Brumha refused to let him stay, as he was under a curse, 
and hurled him down again. As he began to fall, he cried out to 

c> 

Vishwamitrb, “Save ! Save !” — Vishwamitrfi ordered him to stop,— 
and he remained banging in the air with bis head downwards, and 
there he hangs, as a star, to this day. Vishwamitru was now so en> 
raged at Br&inha, that he began to create a new world, men, fowls, 
fishes, trees, &c. that the world created by Brumha mi|;ht come to 
nothing. He made the cocoa-nut tree, from the fruitlaf which he 

intended to make men’s heads; instead of the rohitu,*^e made the 

■ / 

fish mrigairi;t instead of the kantalii-tree,:|; he made till mandaru ;§ 
instead of the goat made by Brumha, he made the lon^eared goat; 
instead of the sheep created by Brumha, he made what|is called the 
Patna sheep; instead of the kantalee' plantain, he madb that called 
murtumanQ; instead of the cold season rice, he made t|e wet season 
rice ; instead of the legumes made by Biiimha, he madiil those which 
grow in the wet season. At length Br&mha, frightened, lest.Vish- 
wamitrQ should outdo him in creating, assumed the form of a bram- 
hun and went down to him. Seeing a bramli&n, Vishwamitru gave 
him a seat, and bestowed upon him the usual honours. After the 
bramhun had been entertained, he asked Vishwamitru to bestow 

* Cyprinat denHcolataSi t Another ipeeiee of Cyprinuis t Artacarpiii iiitcgrlfolius. 

5 Axtacirpus Bengalendi. 
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uponliim a gift. The kingasked him what it was r He said if he would 
promise to give it him, be it what it might, he would tell him. He 
then promised, and the brarahun requested that he would forbear cre- 
ating any Inore in imitation of Brfimha. He promised with reluc- 
tance; but having.promised, he could not recede. Vish warn itrQ, see- 
ing that all his attempts to become a bramhiln had hitherto failed, re- 
solved to enter upon more severe austerities than ever, as the hanging 
by his legs with his head over a fire for a thousand years. At last 
Brumha, Indrfi, Yfimfi, Vfiroond, Koovaru, &c. all subdued by the 
merit of his devotions, arrived, and made him a bramhun, by inves- 
ting him with the poita. At the close, they all feasted together, 
and yishwamitr& received the name of the Great IMoonee. ThiaJs 
the only story in the Hindoo books of a person’s, becoming a bram- 
hun without being born one. 

Prom the preceding statements I think it will be abundantly 
evident, that this whole far brie of superstition is the work of bram- 
bQns, raised on purpose to aggrandize themselves, without answer- 
ing one useful or benevolent purpose: No person may teach the 
vadfi but a bramhQn; — a spiritual guide mugt be a bramhfin;- — 
every priest (poorohitu) must be a bramhtin ; — the offerings to the 
gods must be given to bramhfins ; — no ceremony is meritorious with- 
out the fee be presented to the officiating bramhhn not only 

must this person be paid, but at all feasts a number of bramhuns 

c 
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must be entertained -numberless ceremonies have been inventedt 
on purpose to increase the wealth of the bramhfins : as sooa as. a, 
child is conceived in the womb, a bramhiin must be called* toper* 
form a ceremony, when, he receives a fee and is- feasted ;*-*other. 
levies are made before the. birth; — agaia at the birth — agaia 
when the child, is a. few days, old ;r— again when.it is six. months 
old again when.it is two years old ;• — again at eight or nine.;r— 
again, at marriage >if a shoddrd, have a misfortune,, be must pay 
a bramhSn to perform some ceremony for its removal in sickness,, 
the bramhhn is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the 
patient ;’<->if a shoodru’s cow die, he. must call a bramhun.t^ make an 
atonement -if he lose a piece of gold,, he must do the same;-— 
after death, his son must perform, the shraddhu (the oiTeilfings and', 
fees at which go to the bramhuns) twelve times during the first 
year, and then annually ; — if a vulture have settled on iis house^ 
he must pay a bramhun to purify his dwelling ; — ^if he go into a 
new house, he must pay a bramhttn to.perform a ceremony to puri- 
fy it;— if a man die on an. unlucky day,f his son must employ a 
bramhun to remove the evil effects of this circumstance if he cut 
a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhun to consecrate it ;.— if he 

■ s 

* A hthtr, who b ftbranhftD qualified by bb koowkdge of the •baatifi; nay perlbmi Ibb ceremony witbont 
calling in anotlier. 

t If a cbild bo bom on lodi • day, (that b, whcDs onn certain day of the wceh» a certain atar entera apa^ 
tkiilar itellar manaion), it b a aign that the child hu been bom illegitimate. 
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offer up a temple, or trees, he must do the same ; — at the time of 
an eclipse, the bramhfin is employed and paid certain lunar 
days the shSddrd must make gifts to bramh&ns during the year 
about forty ceremonies are performed called vrutus, when the bram* 
hiins are feasted and receive fees ; — when a person supposes himself 
to be under the influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhdns 
to perform a' sacrifice ; — a number of vows arc made, on all which 
occasions bramhuns are paid and employed ; — at the birth of a child, 
the worship of Shushtee is performed, when bramhfins are feasted ; — 
at the time of the small-pox, a ceremony is performed by the bram- 
h&ns ; — the bramhuns also are paid for assisting tlie people to fast ; 
— to cure the itch, the bramkfins perform a ceremony and receive a 
fee bramhfins are employed daily to perform the worship of tlie 
sh55drfis’ family god ^ — the farmer cannot cut his corn, without pay- 
ing a bramhun to perform some ceremony ; — a tradesman cannot be- 
gin business, without a fee to a bramhun ; — a fisherman cannot build 
a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has farmed, without 
a ceremony and a fee ; — near a hundred different festivals are held 
during the year, at which bramh&ns are enteuained, and in some vil- 
lages, at a hundred houses at once, feasts are held. At the house 
of a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 bram- 
h&ns are feasted. Instances are given of 100,000 bramhQns having 
been assembled at one feast. At the shraddhu performed for his mo- 
ther, by G&nga-Gdvindfi-SinghS, at Jamooakandee, near Moor- 
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sbfidfibad^ five or six hundred thousand bratnhfins, it is said, weitt- 
assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents !. 

Thus all the accidents and businesses of life*— the revolutions of' 
the heavenly bodies^ — the superstitious fears of. the people — births, 
sicknesses, marriages, misfortunes, deaths — a future state*— every 
form and ceremony of religion — all the public festivals, See. 8tc, 
have been seized upon as sources of re venue to the bramhuas; — and 
thus, from the time a person is conceived in the womb to his de- 
liverance from the to/ments of hell after death by the brtimhfins at 

• 4' 

Guya, he is considered as *the lawful prey of the bramhuas, whose 
blessing raises him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him pto hell. ■ 

The following ten ceremonies called Sungskaru, are nccissary be- 

• -J'- 

fore a person can be considered as a complete bramhun, viz. the 
Gfirbha-dhanu,* Poongsuvunu, SesmbntdnuyGnO, the Jat«-kfirm6,'|' 
Nishkrum6nu,:[; Nainu-kuruuu,§ tj'nnQ'prashunr,]| Choora-k&rfinu,!* 
Oopbnuyfinu,t Veevahu.^, 

Four pionths after the wife of a bramh&n perceives herself with 
child,, the first time after marriage, a ceremony is performed called 
Gurbha-dhanfi. The ceremony consists of the performance of the 

* Gonrcptioii. t Ceremonies it the birth. ) DrlWmnce. f Givbg the nme* 

(Giving food. * Shaving the head. t Investiture witli the poiti. * | Marriage. 
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burnt-sacrifice, the worship of theLshalgratniS, and all the ceremo- 
nies hereafter described under the head of the Nandee-mookho 
sbraddhfi. 

When his wife has been six or eight months pregnant, on some 
lucky day, two ceremonies are performed, the one called Poongsu- 
vunfi, and the other called Seemfinton&yGnu. On the preceding day 
a kind of feast is held. The next morning after bathing, sitting in 
the front of the house, the husband performs the Nandee>mookhu 
shraddhu, and then the burnt-sacrifice. While these things are 
going on, the wife anoints herself with turmeiick, plaits her hair, has . 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, &c. then bathes, and 
puts on new clothes. After this the female guests paint the wooden, 
stools on which the husband and wife are to- sit, who, having 
taken their places on these scats, the officiating bramhun assists the 
husband to repeat a number of inCntrus, in the midst of which water, 
clarified butter, &c. are offered before the shalgramu. After the 
muntrfis, a cloth is brought to surround the man and wife, so as to 
• hide them from observation. In this situation the husband, re- 
peating mfintrfis, feeds his wife with milk and the tender sprouts of 
the vhtu tree. The cloth is then taken away, and the husband re- 
peats more, muntrfis, . putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulikr, 
helly, 8cc. Then a fee is given to the officiating bramhun. This. 
l>eing done, a woman brings in her right hand a jug of water, and. 
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taking hold of the biMband’s right hand, ahe leada him into his 
house, pouring out water as she goes. The i>ramh&n’8 wife follows 
close to her husband. When they arrive in the house, tliey sit 
down on a mat prepared for them ; and after sitting a little while, 
they arise and eat. At noon they have a feast. 

At the moment of the birth, before the cutting of the navd string, 
a ceremony is attended to called Jat&-kQrmu, in which tlie shrad- 
dh&, the burnt-sacrifice,* and other ceremonies are performe(i||i which 

take up about two hours, after which the navel string is c|pt. 

• • 

.J 

After the child is born, a ceremony Is performed called^ Niskru- 
mfinO. In this is included the burnt-sacrifice, shraddhQ, : worship 
of an image, Ac. The husband performs these ceremoniis, which 
occupy near two hours. -In the -mfintrfis are petitions for ^.the long 
lifi^ &c. of the child. 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, another ceremony is 
performed called Namu-kttr&ufi, when the shraddhh and the burnt- 
sacrifice are performed. At the close of the sacrifice the woman sits 
on the left of her husband with the child in her arms, and the bus- 

* The ngneekh hramhhDipfeterre the ire whichii kindled et thh bnniA-iteriicts end neeer let it go eots hot 
perfoim ell their bomt-olTeriiigt with it. lUs dre U med in the deily bamt odhring* et the peifon*e weddings 
end et ibe burning of liii body# end eftcrwordt hit ion preiervoi it for the ooine nioi Ibr binueld Few penom 
ettond Jo due 
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band repeats a number of mttnir&s after the priest, and gives out 
the name of his child. The father presents a . fee to the priest, af- 
ter which, another woman, taking the mother by. the hand leads her 
to another apactment of the house. A. feast concludes the. whole. 

When the child is six months old, what is called t^nnS-prashilinil 
is performed. This is the giving, the child to eat rice for the first 
time. The. shraddhfi and burnt>sacrifice are performed on these 
occasions, after which the child, with rings on its neck, wrists, and 
ancles, and new silk clothes, is brought in the arms of its father or 
uncle, who sits down with the child in the midst of the company,, 
and, repeating two miintrQs, puts a little boiled rice, in its. mouth; 
Then washing its hands and mouth, he puts on it a. turban, places, 
it on a bed,, and gives it beetle-nut The relations and guests, 
now put into the child’s hands pieces of money according to their, 
ability,, and a. feast concludes the business.. 

When the child is two years old, the ceremony called choora* 
kfir&nh is performed. The shraddhu and the burnt-sacrifice are at- 
tended to, in the midst of which the barber shaves the child's head, 
cuts its nails, and bores its ears. The child 'is then rubbed with- 
turmerick, and oil, bathed, . and new clothes are put on. It is next 
brought to the place where the burnt^-sacrifice is performing, after 
which mSntrfis are repeated, and then again the burnt-sacrifice. A 
fee is given -to the priest^ and the whole closet wdh a feast. 
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At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen years old, oopiinSyfi- 
nii is performed, i. e. investiture with the poita. A lucky day is ap* 
pointed. Four or five days before the time, the boy is anointed with 
turmerick, so that all the village knows he is about to be invested 
with the poita. A number of persons, during these four or five days, 
take him to their houses, and feast him, one person at onetime and 
another at another. The day before the poita is given, the parents 
of the boy invite all the women of the village to a feast. These wo- 
men, or their female servants, carry a metal bason to the house 
of entertainment, where female barbers cut their nails, .'paint the 
sides of their feet red ; ‘and the women of the house Afterwards 
anoint the bodies of these female guests with perfumes, paint their 
foreheads, put oil in their hair, put beetle, perfumes, andlurmerick, 
into their hands, and fill their basons with oil, and in th4 way dis- 
miss them. If it be a rich man whose son is to receive^ the poita, 
in addition to these things, these female guests are disniissed with 
a piece of cloth and a metal bason each. During the day, a kind 
of feast is given. In the evening all the bramhfins of the town 
and neighbourhood are also feasted. After eating, the bramhunsaie 
dismissed with honours ; necklaces of flowers arc put upon them ; 
their foreheads are ornamented with red paint; beetle-nut is given 
thetn, and the whole family take and carefully preserve the dust of 
their feet. Music is kept playing during this feast. About 
two o'clock in the mj/ifp^g the women of the house, some with 
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lights ia their h{inds, others with empty basons, and others carry- 
ing oil in cups, parade through the town or village, with music 
playing, and gS tlie houses of the bramhuns, where they receive 
M’ater in their pitchers, and give a little oil in return. On return^ 
ing home, about five o’clock, these women, and the boy who is to 
have the poita, eat some curds, sweatmeats, plantains, &c. mixed to- 
gether, in one dish. In the morning of this day, being that in which 
the investiture is to take place, the family bathe about six o'clock. 
The musicians and priest arriving, the music begins to play. A place 
is prepared before the house, with an awning over it; at each of the 
four corners of which a plantain tree is fixed. From strings tied to 
the posts, and extending all round, branches of the mangoe tree 
are suspended. Two wooden stools are brought, and placed on the 
east side. The priest and the boy’s father arrive, when the latter, 
through the priest, performs the Nandee-mooku shraddhu. After this 
is over, the father and son sit upon these two stools, and the fa- 
ther, repeating a muntru each time, takes up sixteet|N}r twenty dif- 
ferent things, one after the other, and with them touching the shal- 
gramu, the earth, and then his son’s forehead, lays each down again. 
.The boy then rises, has hU head shaved clean, is anointed with oil 
and turmerick, and then bathes, after which he puts on new clothes. 
Being thus prepared, he comes and sits upon one of these stools. 
If Ae father was not able before, he now performs altogether the 

o 
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ceremonies mentioned before called Seeinfintoniiy&n&, Nam-k8riin&, 

tj^nn&'prashunu and Choora-k&runu. Next the ceremony of inves* 

> 

titure takes place. The father first presents the burnt-offering, and 
worships the shalgramu, repeating a number of muntrhs. The boy’s 
white clothes are then taken off, and red ones put on. A cloth is 
brought over his head, that no shoodru may be able to see his face. 
In his right hand they put a stick, and a branch of the vihvii tree,, 
and, making up another piece of cloth into the form of a pocket, he 
bolds this also in his right hand, and lets the stick rest on his shoul- 
der. Of the fibre of the suru tree a poita is made of three breads, to 
which apiece of deer’s skin is tied. This poita is then put upon the 
boy, repeating muntrus. By the help of the priest the fether now 
repeats many m&ntrus, and some passages from the vadiii ; and at 
length, through the priest, in a low tone of voice, that ao shoodru 
may hear, the father repeats the gayfitree to the boy three times, 
and the boy repeats it after him. The following are the words of 
the gayfitree; ♦ 

Let u* meditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler {fl&vitree 
Ma^ it guide our intellects” 

C* 

After this the sfirfi poita is taken off, and the real poita is put 
on. It is put on the left shoulder, and hangs under the right arm. 


*Tiie tun. 


/ 
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It consists of six or more threads of cotton, each about as thick 
as three«penny English thread. This is tied at one end, and brought 
into six folds. It is made by the wives or daughters of bram- 
huns. While the real poita is putting on by the hands of the fa- 
ther, the latter repeats mbntrus, and ties the siiru poita to the vil- 
wfi stair. A pair of shoes is put upon the boy’s feet, an umbrella 
in his hand ; he holds the staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
hangs by his side. In this position, he appears like a Bromhucha- 
rS, and first goes up to his mother as a beggar, repeating a word 
of Sungskritu. Tlie mother gives him a little rice, a poita or two, 
and a piece of money. He next goes to his father ; and then to 
the rest of the company, who give to him according to their abi- 
lity. Some give a roopee, others a gold-mohur, and sometimes as 
much as a hundred roopees are given. The boy then sits down 
upon his stool. The father again performs the burnt-sacrifice, in 
which the son helps him to repeat a muntrii or two. At the close 
of this, the boy, being previously instructed, gets^up in a pretend- 
ed passion, and makes as though he would go out, declaring that 
now he is a Brumhficharee, and that he must wander about beg- 
ging. At this moment, his father, mother, or some other relation, 
follows him, takes hold of his arm, and promising that he shall follow 
a secular life, he returns and sits down. After this a mfintru or 
two are repeated, and the boy, laying aside his vilwu stafii takes a 
staff made of a thorny bamboo, and throws it over his shoulder like 
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the former. More mfiotrfis are repeated. The father then gives a fee 
to the priest, after which the boy goes into the house, a woman pour- 
ing out water before him as he goes. In the house, the sundhya* 
is performed ; then they give to the boy some rice and mUk to eat ; 
the rice is the same as that which has been offered in the burnt- 
sacrifice. This is the conclusion of the ceremony. About noon a 
feast is given. 

There are, however, certain things to be attended to for seme days 
following. For twelve nights the boy can sleep only on a |ed made 
of the kooshu-grass, or on .a blanket, a deer's skin, or a caij^et made 

* This ceremony is performed three (imea n day by devout bromhi&ns at the time of their alilutions. It 
includes the worship of the son, and certain actions u»ing water end repeating muntrhs. TheiishastrKs tesch 

that the sins of e brambhn are constantly removed by perfurihin;; this ceremony: For instance# tfie sins of the 
preceding evening are destroyed by the morning sUndhya; the .sins of the forenomi arc removal by the mid- 
day shndhya; and the sins of the nnemoon by the evening slndhya. A certain learned br«m-)tin used to 
live in an adulterous connection with n MAshhnan wutitan ; yet he regularly waslied away this sin of the night 
by his morning sflndhyat. AHcr living some time in this state# he observed that every morning as be stood in 
the water performing his litndhya# a woman constantly came before him having with her a very dirty piece of 
cloth# which she washed tUL it bocamo perfectly white. As tins was done every inoruiiig# by the same woman# 
and had been continued now for a long time, he was induced to ask the woman the meaning of all this# and 
wlij she was? For the two first mornings the woman made no answer. On the third morning, being asked# 
she said her name was ^finUhyai that she was the guardian deity of such a person (repeating tliis branihrin's 
iiaine).aud that through h:s evil conduct she was subject to tliisdaily drudgery# but that tliougli in the night, by 
his criminal amours# he made himself as black as the cloth she brought to wash every morning, yet that through 

her favour ell his bins were washed away# and he became perfectly clean. “He that conrcssclli and fotBuk- 

eth his sins shall find mercy.” *' Let the wicked fortakehig way# and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him.*' This is the Bible way of finding mercy# but the Hindoos are taught that it is uinicccs- 
snr j either to forsake sin# or turn to God# for that sin may be pardoned and washed away wltilc the sinner is 
going on in his trespasses ! t ! 
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of sheep’s wool, painted different colours called doolicha. He must 
eat only once a day, and that must be only rice and spices, without 
oil, salt, &c. He must not see a shoodru, nor must a person of this 
cast see hi# face ; he must bathe in the river very early, and go with 
his face covered ; he must continually learn the sOndhya and the ga- 
yfitree; must perform the three daily s&ndhyas regularly, and must 
not stir ,without his Br&mhficharee staff. If the boy’s father, how- 
ever, have been in the habit of eating sweatmeats occasionally in 
the house of a shoodru, then on the day of giving the poita, a cer- 
tain man or woman of this oast sees the boy’s face, but he pretends 
to beg of the person thus seeing his face, who must make him a 
present of some money. The person by this act lays himself under 
an obligation to be kind to this boy in future life. At the end of the 
twelve days, the boy throws his Brumhiicliarce staff into the Ganges, 
lays aside the character of a mendicant, and enters upon what is cal- 
led grust’hu-dhurmu, i. e. a secular state, in which he will marry, 
and pursue the affairs of the world. On the day he throws his 

staff away, a few bramhuns are feasted at his house. After this 

* 

he acts in all things as other brainhiins who are not mendicants. 

On receiving the poita and gayfitree, he is said to be twice-born : 
As the egg, which is at one time impregnated with life, is after- 
wards hatched by the parents ; so the giving of the poita and the 
gay u tree is the second birth of bramhOus, who are afterwards dc- 
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nominated dwiJQ, or the twice«born. Without the poita he can* 
not eat, or sleep, or do any thing* If a boy who has lately tak« 
en the poita be awkward at washing it while he is bathing, and 
gives it to another, he holds the plothes of the other whi^ he wash- 
es it, that he may not be said to part with it, or lose the virtue of 
it, for a moment. The repeating of the gaybtice is supposed to have 
infinite merit iu it, and to wipe away the foulest sips* 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient time 
after this tlte boy may be married. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called Sungskarfi, the three liift are on- 
ly performed for the first child, it being supposed that halting been 
done for one, this will do for all. The seven last are perfiprmed for 
every child. AU bramhuns perform these ten ceremonies for their 
sons, and those who hear the character of religious persons among 
them, perform them for their daughters, also, but other brainh&us 
who are not strict in their religion, or those who are sunk in res- 

A 

pectability, do not atteml to them for girls. A man is not entitled 
to be called a bramhun who has not had these ten sfingskarQs per- 
formed for liim ,* in the same way, say the Hindoos, that a pi.cture 
is not complete while any one of the members of the body remain 
unpainted. But these ten ceremonies being completed, the pet- 
ition becomes, according to the sha^trD, a proper bramhfin. 
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llie following is prescribed in the shastrus* as the proper work of 
bramhiins : the offering of sacrifices ; the business of a priest ^ the 
reading of the vadiis ; teaching the shastrus to others ; giving of 
alms ; receiving presents from others. 

Agreeably to the directions of the shastru,'|‘ the daily duties of a 
bramhun, walking iu strict conformity to the rules of his religion, 
arc as follow : 

He must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morning till sc> 
ven at night, into seven equal .parts. In the first part he must per- 
form the following things : first, awaking from his sleep, and rising 
up in his bed, he must repeat the names of different moonees, and 
different gods. If he be not able to repeat the names of many gods, 
he must repeat the following ; vi:^. Brumha, Mooraree^ Tripooran- 
tukaree, Bhanoo, Shiisliee, Bhodmeesootfi, Boodhu, Gooroo, Sbookru, 
Shiinee, Rahoo, and Kiitoo, and pray that these gods may make the 
day prosperous to him. lie must then repeat the name of t^rjoo- 
nb,:{: and pray to him, that whatever thing he may lose during the 
day may be restored to him. Next he is to repeat the names of 
any persons celebrated for their charitable or holy actions. Then 


* The Smritce sliastr&B. t The AnhikH-tillttvlt. 

4; II if said'lhot when Urjonn& was king, there waa no tUtving^ or if such a thing did happen, by repeating 
bis name the loser was sure to find his property again* 
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the names of T^iiTilya,* Dr6pudee,f Seeta,J Tara,|J and Miindodu- 
ree.§* After thi% shutting his eyes, he must meditate on tlte form of 
his spiritual guide, and in his mind worship him, repeating two in* 
cautatious. Then he must realize to himself that he i:> Brumha, 
and repeat two ihfintrus, the substance of which is, Vish* 

noo! according to thy commands I descend from my bed.” An* 
othet muntruis to this purport, “ Oh ! Vishnoo! I know what is 
holiness, but I do it not. I know what is sin, but I forsake it 
not. But do thou reside within me, and what^er thou command* 
est I shall do.” Another muntru. Then obeisance to Muree (Vish* 
noo.) Then descending from his bed he must place bis right foot 
on the ground, and go out. On going out of his house, if he see a 
Shrdtriyu bramhun, or a beloved and excellent wife, or lire, or a 
cow» or an Ugnibutree brainhun, or any other brambiin, the day will 
be lucky. If he see a wicked person, or a wretched woman, or dis- 
tilled spirits, or a naked person, or one with a great nose, the day 
will be unlucky. By repeating the following names, no quarrel will 
arise during the day, viz. Kurkotuku,* Dumuytintee,t NCilu, and 
Ritoopfirnu. Then he must discharge wind, make water, wash 
his mouth, &c. Afterwards, going at least a Imndred and ten 

GStftB&tHbowiigoiltyofcfia. coBiWithladtO. t The wife orYoodhnhl’hirl and hb bco* 
then, inewife oflUaB. | The wife efBelM and SopsuHvS, two jmiildef. jThe wifeoTRaeftna 


* Awpanla 


t The wife of hug NUa 


SAUag. 
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yafds from his house into the field, taking water with him, choosing 
a clean place, scattering some grass on the spot to the South West, 
tying' a turban over his head, remaining silent, refraining from spit* 
ling, and holding his breath, he must expel the fasces. In the morn- 
ing and evening he must do this with his head to the North. Xu 
the night, with his head to the South. On no account must he 
at such times sit with his head towards the sun. Except in cases 
of sickness, it is improper to expel the fasces at the close of day. At 
the times of exp^ing urine or the faeces, he must put his poita on 
his right ear till he has washed his hands. At tlip time of discharg- 
ing urine, he must unloose the cloth which is round his loins. It; is 
unlawful to perform these things in the following places, viz. on a 
load, or in the shade, or where cattle are said to graze, or in the 
fire, or in a ploughed field, or in the water, or where dead bodies 
.are burnt, or upon a mountain, or on the ruins of a temple, or on 
an ant-hill, or in a ditch, or by the side of a river.* After this, he 
must go to some clean spot, and, taking some good earth, cleame 
.the left hand ten times, and both hands seven times, and afterwards 
the back of the left hand six times ; then his nails five times ; then 
he must wash his hands ; afterwards wash each foot three times ; 
and then rinse both feet. If he perceive any evil smell remaining 
either upon his hands or feet, he must wash them again. If any 

* So little is this regudedj that almost all the lowerjorders of Hindoos go to stool by tho aide of the riser 
Gaogesl Some persons more strict^ howe? er, abstain firom Uim E 
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dirt remain under his nails he must remove it. If the bramliQn had 
nopot for M'ater, he must go and cle.inse iiimself in this manner, in 
a pool or river, (not the Ganges), going into the water a cubit 
from the side. After this he must drive away any filth that remains 
at the side, that he may come out of the water clean. In cleans- 
ing his hands, he must not use any earth thrown up by antSi or any 
which has been used before for cleansing the hands', or earth that has 
been ploughed, or w'hat lies beneath any water, or the earth with 
which any house has been built, or what lies in, any road, or any 
earth lying in au, unclean place. While he is at stool, or making 
water, if he touch the water in the pot he has taken with him, that 
water becomes unclean. *riis water pot most neither be Irf mixed 
metal, nor copper, nor gold. If he take an earthen pot for these 
purposes, he must throw it away as soon as he has used ii If the 
pot be brass or silver, he must scour it well after he returm These 
regulations apply to brainhuns, and kshhtriyiiii, but not to women 
nor to shoddrus, but if they attend to them, they will do what is 
meritorious. If a branihun attend not to these modes of cleansing, 
all his other holiness is void of merit.* These ceremonies must 
be twice performed by a Brfimhiichatee, thrice by a Vanbprusht’hfi, 
and four times over by a Dundel. 

* One of the thing*, in the conduct of ‘Eoropeem. which givei nut offence to the Uindooi^ i« the omiu 
ling thcie modes ufcleaiiiingo 
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The bfamhun must next attend to his morning ablutions. Taking 
a dry cloth, he must go to a pool or river, and placing his cloth on 
the ground, wet his left foot ; then his right, then his hands ; then 
perform, what is called achumunb, by taking up water in the ball of 
liis right hand three times, and drinking it as it runs towards his 
wrist ; then with his right hand he must touch his lips, nose, eyes, 
ears^ navel, breast, forehead, and shoulders, repeating a mfintru ; 
then wash his hands; again he must perform achuinfinh, repeating the 
above muntru; then cleanse his teeth with the end of a green stick, 
repeating a muntru ; the stick with which he cleans his teeth must 

be about six or seven inches'long. He must sit at this time either to 
the North or East, and must perform this ceremony before sunrise. 
If he clean his teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born 
an insect feeding on ordure. After thoroughly cleansing his mouth, 
he must wash from his face the mark on his forehead made the day 
before ; then he must scrape and wash his tongue, taking care that 
the blood does not flow. On the 1st, 5tii, 8tli, lOth, and 14tli da^'s 
of the increase and wane of the moon, also at the full and new 
moon ; on the last day of the calendar month ; on a fast day, and 
on the day of performing a shraddhu, it is unlawful for a bramhuu 
to clean bis teeth with a stick. If be should do this on these days, 
he will sink into a dreadful hell.* On each of these days, however. 


* If the Bible had lein down ralet and penBliica like tbcsr, wkat oeca»ion fur rldlcnle to unbclicrert! 
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he may rinse his mouth twelve timea with water, and cleanse his 
teeth and tongue with a leaf. If on any one of the proper days 
be should, in cleansing his teeth, make them bleed, he becomes un^ 
clean on. that day, and is disqualified for performing any^religious 
ceremony. If, however, he make his teeth bleed by the side of the 
Ganges, he does not become unclean. If any food stick on his teeth, 
be must not take it out, lest his teeth should bleed; and by its re- 
maining he does not become unclean. 

If he have not brought flowers with him, he must gather these 
on the banks of a pool or ‘river. If any one forbid his gathering 
flowers, he must willingly desist ; if any are given him byl' a bram- 
hdn, he must receive, them ; if a sh55drfi offer them, he mult nof re- 

I 

ceive them ; if a person have them to s&ll. he must give Him what 
he asks. If in carrying these flowers to. the side of the water, a per- 
son of mean' cast touch them, or he touch any unclean .thing, he 
must throw them away. If a person of any cast make a bow to 
him while the flowers are in his hand, he must throw thenv away.* 


• The meaning of Ihit is, that the sin of the person who made the bow being transferred to the bramlihn, 
the SID, instead of entering the fire*soi(J to lodge In a branih&D*s hand, by which it would be conaiiinecl, en- 
ters thu flowers, and they thereby become unclean. If a bramh&ii, with flowers in lits hand, meet a s)ioodr& 
who is ignorant of the rules of the shastnl, he forbids him to bow to him, bur in general lo'vcr orders know 
this custom. When a person of low cast bows to a bramhlni be does not return the bow, but says to the for* 

met Ayooshan-bhhv3, be. **Be loiig-livcd." 
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Returning to tlie river, &nd sitting in silence^ . *■ must ruL himse If 
all over with mud ; then descending into tl . * . . r.s high as his breast,, 
with his face towards the East or the North, he must repeat many 
mfintrds, ^y which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers will 
come into that in which he stands, as well as all other holy places ; 
he must afterwards repeat more mfiutrtis, and perform what is cal- 
led moodra, viz. certain motions by twisting his fingers into several 
curious shapes; then, dividing his hair behind, and bringing it into his 
hands before, with his thumbs he stops his ears, with the three first 
fingers of each liand covers his eyes, and with his two little fingers 
his nostrils, and then he must immerse himself three or four times ; 
then with joined open hands throw up water to his head then re^ 
peat more mfintrds ; then taking up water with his joined hands he 
must offer it three times to the sun; then washing his bod and repeat- 
ing certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or receive 
some temporal good, he again immerses hi./.self in the water. After 
this he ascend.s to the side of the river, and wipes !iis body with a 
towel; then rcpeatscertainmuntrus in praise of Gunga^ Sooryu, Vish- 
noo, and other gods ; then he puts a dry and newly- washed cloth on 
his loins ; then sitting down he cleanses his poita by rinsing it in 
the water, &c. then taking up some earth in h*is hand, and making 
it quite soft with uatcr, he first puts the middle finger of liis right 
hand in this earth, and then makes a line from betwixt his eyes np 
to the top of his forehead ; then draws his three first fingers across his 
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forehead; then makes a round dot with his little finger in the center 
at the top of his head ; then another dot on the upper part of his 
nose; then another clot on his throat; then with his three first fingers 
makes marks across his breast; then, across his arms; then. he makes 
dots on his two sides, and another on the lower part of his back.* 
After thus making'the tilukd, he performs achfimunfi, i. e, he takes 
up water in his right hand three times, and drinks. 

To this succeeds the morning sSndhya, in which the person re- 
peats many mfintrfis ; pours out water to many gods, and repeats the* 

! 

gayutreS; then he performs tfirpanfi, i. e, he takes up vmter with 
his knsha,'!' and pours it out to his deceased ancestors. Then taking 
the flowers in his hand he returns home, where he reads fome part 
of the vadu.:|: 

After this, if the bramhdn be a hou$e>keeper he must seek the pro- 
visions for his family for the day. If he be diligent in discharging 
social duties, he will obtain heaven. If not he will sink into helL 

At eleven o’clock or thereabouts, taking the flowers, his kosha 


* Tbc Jewi were forbidden to imitete the heelhen in mefcuig marhfl on thrir bodien Sec Ler. nie. gaL 
I A Mdl copper cop. Another very eniall cop it celled kooihda. 

' IfelthwtlineliecopjnportofeDjofthefheiti&ff,endpreaentUlOMnne brembttn^he willreoeire erec* 
leglingbeppmeit. 
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and koosliee, some seeds, some leaves of tlic vrlwil tree, some blades 
of the kooshQ grass and a towel, he must proceed to the side of the 
river to perform his noon ablutions.* Placing these things by the 
side of the,river, he must clean a place for the performance of wor- 
ship; after which he must take' some proper earth, and cleanse ir, 
so that neither insects, hair, nor any thing impure remain. He now 
makes the earth into a ball, lays it down, and washes his own bo- 
dy, lubl^ng himself with his towel. Then he descends up to the 
middle in the water, and performs his ablutions in the same man- 
ner as in the morning. After bathing, he ascends to the water side, 
wipes himself, puts on a dry piece of cloth (not a black one) ; sits 
down with his face to the East or North ; ties a lock of. hair into 
a knot, repeating a muntrii ; ties the whole of his hair in a knot ; 
makes the marks on his forehead as in the morning ; then performs 
the ceremony called achumunu ; and then the sundhya, as in the 
morning. After this he makes an image of the lingu with the pure 
earth he has prepared. If he can make it with one hand, it is a very 
meritorious act. Immediately after it is made, he puts on the top of 
it a small ball of clay. The reason why he hastens to put this ball 
upon the top of the lingu is, that if he should delay this act, the 
people of Giindurbhuf will worship the image, and run away with 
all the merit of the worship. Then laying the lingu aside, he de* 


SomepenoDS rob tbemselTii with oil befbre tbej bitbe. 


t One of the iliudou bcBTeni. 
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sceads into the water, or sits by the river or pool, and performs the 
ceremony called turphnO, in which he first pours out water (contain- 
ing a few seeds of the sesainum) from his kosha to three or four 
of the gods, repeating m&ntr&s; then pours out water to certain 

r 

aioonees ; then to certain rishees ; then to his deceased ancestors, 
viz. to three generations on the father’s and three on the mother’s side, 
(males), and so of females on both sides ; then to any particular de- 
ceased relations of the present generation ; again he pours out water 
repeating a muntru, by whzclt he performs turponu for all those 
who have died without leaving any one to perform thif ceremony 
for them; then for all others in his family who may havp died, and 
whose name he may not have repeated when he was jper forming 
turpOnfi for certain deceased relatives of the present i^eneration ; 
then he wrings his cloth over the ground, repeating a lisuntru, and 
performs this kind of turp&nu for any one among his famSjy or friends 
who may have died without leaving any one to perform turpfinu for 
them. If a bramhtin do not perform turpunh, his dtfeeased rela- 
tions drink blood, and all this bramhiin’s holiness loses its merit. 
The next thing is the podja, in which tlie bramhnn sits with his face 
to the North, and placing the lingfi towards the same point, he bathes 
the lingb by sprinkling it with water, repeating m&ntrus, then repeat- 
ing what are called the dhyan& and other rountriis, he puts the flowers 
he offers on his own head ; then closing his eyes he perforins the 
worship of fShivii, at the close of which, in bis mind, he silently 
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asks a blessing of Sliivu ; then he repeats the dhyanu and other mun- 
trus, and placing flovircrs on the lingii, he repeats other muntriis, 
by which he communicates a soul to the lingh ; another muntrir, 
which brings Shivu himself into his presence; a ceremony called 
yonee-moodra, which consists of five curious motions with the hands ; 
then he offers to the lingu a morsel of silver or gold, as a fee, or if 
he be poor, he offers water, reading a mhntru ; he then repeats an- 
other miintru ; then offers water for the god’s feet; afterwards a 
little 'dry rice, and a few blades of doorva grass, with a mOntrrt ; 
then many uncooked vegetables with a muntru ; after this he repeats 
the name of Shivu a number of times; next he offers water and a 
muntrD ; then water or flowers, and worships Shivfi in his eightforms,* 
repeating eight muntrus ; then repeating many muntrus in praise of 
Shivu, he .makes prostration to the lingU ; after this he makes a 
drumming noise with his thumb or fingers on the right check, and 
beats against his sides with liis arms ; he then performs moodra. If 
he has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges, lie throws the 
lingii into the river, or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 
he throws away the lingu on the land. To this succeeds the worship 
of Vishnoo before the shalgramO, or before water. The muntrfi and 
images excepted, the ceremonies of this worship arc the same as 

* These eight forms of Shivil arcj BhnvS, Rootlr&, OogrH, BliOcmiit F&shoo-p^tcr, RIhhR-daTK« 

and EeshanA. These forms arc representatives of the earth, water, fire, wind, space, sacrificep the moon, and 
the suit. 


V 
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those before the lingu. Next follows the worship of Sooryii, before 
the shalgramu or water. The offerings arc not so numerous, but the 
forms are the same as those before tlie image of the lingu. Next 
is performed the worship of tjgnee, after the same manner^ then the 
worship of Doorga with similar ceremonies ; then that of Bruinlia ; 
of the gayutree ; of the gooroo or spiritual guide ; of the nine pla- 
ircls ; of the ten guardian deities of the earth ; of the person’s guar- 
dian deity. The offerings in this last worship arc the same as in 
the worship of the lingli, but the muiitrus are more numerous. The 
expcnce of the offerings is regulated by the person’s ability ; tome 
rich men give a gold mohur umongst the daily oflerings, bosides 
silks, cloths, silver and brass utensils, &c. The person’s gooroo ob- 
tains all these things. 

The four casts ar^e all allowed to perform the daily worship of their 
guardian deity.* After pooja the burnt-offering is pelformed to the 
guardian deity ; hut shuudrus cannot perform this worship. The 
bramhun in performing the burnt-offering must sit with his face to the 
east, when he cleans a place on the ground a cubit square; puts upon 
it clean sand ; then burns wood, repeating mfintrus ; then ‘^ours cla- 
rified butter on the fire eight times, or twenty-eight, or a hundred 
and eight, or a thousand and eight, or ten thousand and eight, ac- 

* Shiv^f Vithnoo, Sd5ry& Gi!lna»h5| and any one of the female deitiei are the five gnardian deities of the 
Hindoos. The followers of Sbivil are called shoiv&s; jtiiosc oC Vislinoo voishaav'ds; those of SouryQ, aou« 

; those of Gfiuiishtti gan&phiyl^s, and those of the female deities, shaktds. 
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cording to his ability, each time repeating the muutr& which his 
gooroo gave him when lie became his disciple. Then repeating a 
montru he takes leave of the ftre, sprinkling a little water on it. The 
meaning the muntru is this, '* O Ognee, when I called thee thou 
earnest. Now, bestowing mercy upon me, thou mayest depart. 

When all these ceremonies have been performed by the side of a 
pool, or the river, and not in the house, the person, having perform- 
ed the burnt-sacrifice,' returns to his house, (about one o'clock), 
where he performs the daily shraddhu. 

After this he performs the ceremonies called vulee, and voishu- 
diivu, viz. he collects, and places on the earth where he sits, plan- 
tain.s, dry rice, peas, sweatmeats, cocoa nuts, &c. which things he 
oiTcrs to the gods, repeating certain muntius. 

In this daily work of a hramhun, if a person's father he living, 
he docs not perform the daily shraddhu, nor the viilec and voishu- 
davu. The person begins to jierform the two lust ceremonies, ele- 
ven days after the death of his father. 

The next thing.hc does is called Ilrumhu-ytlgnfi. In this ceremo- 
ny a number of inuntriis are repeated from tlic vudOs. Tiicn he wor- 
ships several of the gods. This part of the day’s work doses with 
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hi* bringing several poor bramhiins to eat with whatever other 
guests may be in his house. If he do not entertain guests, he will 
sink into the regions of torment. After the guests, his family eat. 
After this he waits a little before he eats, to see whether rany other 
guests arrive or not. If none should arrive, (about three o’clock 
in the afternoon) he sits down to break his fast, viz. to dinner. 
His food consists of boiled rice, fried fruits, split pease, greens, sour 
curds, milk, &c. He eats neither fish nor flesh. First, he offers 
the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling water on th$ rice 
and repeating muntrus. Next he cleans a place on the ground, 
and puts morsels of the different articles of his food in five places on 
this clean spot, and then sprinkling these things with water lie re- 
peats certain mfintrus, and offers them to five kinds of being% viz. 
Nagfi, Koormfi, Kakbru, Dav&duttu, and Dhunfinjuyu.* Next he 
drinks a little water, repeating a muntru. Then with his left hand, 
taking hold of the dish containing the rice, he niu.st put a little rice 
into his mouth with his right hand at five different times, ami re- 
peat five muntrfis containing the names of five other winds which the 
Hindoos say are lodged in the body. Then he eats, remaining in 
silence. At the close of his eating he drinks a little water repeating 
a muiitrfi. After drinking, he may not eat any more at that time. 
Then going to another place, he washes his hands and mouth, and 


* Tlicie are fife windi. 
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cleans his teeth. He then goes into the house, having washed his 
feet, and sits upon a mat made of kooshu-grass. Here he performs 
achmfinu, then chews some beetle-nut, mixed with some or all of 
the following things, viz. lime, treacle, catechu, cardamums, cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, camphor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to 
chew the beetle he offers it with muntrus to his guardian deity. 
If he do hot chew beetle, he eats some terminalia citrina. If he 
do not eat this, he must repeat once the name of Vishnoo. After 
this he sits a little while, and then reads or hears some part of one 
of the pooranus. 

To this succeeds the evening sundhya, either in the house or by 
the side of the river. The ceremonies are the same as those of the 
two other sundhyas. Next, for a couple of hours or so, he repeats 
the name of his guardian deity. After this he takes a little refresh' 
ment, as sweatmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of this 
nature. About ten he goes to rest. 

In this way, till the kalce-yoogu, the hramhuns, it is said, spent 
almost the whole day in religious ceremonies. At present scarce- 
ly au individual is to be found who attends in. this strict manner 
to the ceremonies of his religion. The bramhiins, in general, have 
curtailed these duties, and brought the performance of what they 
imagine themselves compelled to attend to, into a short compass, 
say au hour. The first business of the morning formerly took au 
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hour: now it is done in about five minutes, and the bramhfin ra* 
turning to his house washes his face. One bramhiin in a hundred 
thousand may attend to the morning'sundhya separately, but almost 
all perform the morning and noon sfindhyas at once. After this, 
they ear, and then proceed to business. On returning from their 
employments, they perform the evening sundhya,® at home, or by 
the tide of the river. Those who take flowers, &c. to the river, 
are occupied two hours, in bathing, worshipping Shivu, perform- 
ing tSrpunfi, &c. and those who do not take flowers, 8cc, with 

them, finish in one hour. Returning home, tlicy eat wliat may be 

* 

called their luncheon ; after which some go out, others go to deep, 
and others sit smoking, and telling or hearing stories or aews. 
Next comes dinner; then, after smoking, &c. they go to rest. 


I am told that in Bengal there are at least ton lacks of brainhuns 
who scarcely perform any part of the daily duties of their religion. 
Manv of these reside in the district of Vcoiubhoomee, and arc cm- 
ployed in agriculture. In the morning, after washing liis face, &c. 
the servants taking the ploughs on their shoulders, and driving the 
cattle to the field, the branihun, their master, follows, carrying the 
pipe, tobacco, &c. They plough or sow till twelve. At this time 

* Those liramb&ns who have not two garmonts# take with them, when about to perform the n 

second paita, as at is iriipropcr to pcrloriii tins cltciii it\y having ou only one garment. 
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one or two of the children carry some rice, oil, tobacco,: See. to the 
field. The bramhun anuounccs to the servants that the luncheon 

t 

is come. They liberate the cattle, and let them graze for a while ; 
then going to the pool, they rub themselves with oil, and bathe. 
In the midst of the bathing the bramhun repeats the gayutree. 
This is the whole of his daily religion, and many do not even at- 
tend to so much as this. After eating, they go again to work till 
about two in the afternoon, when the bramhun atid his servants go 
home and eat. After eating, smoking, &c. they go again into 
the Geld, and stay till evening, when they wash themselves at the 
pool, and return home, As soon as they arrive at home, they get 
their pipe, tell the work of the day to some neighbours ; and at 
eight or nine, after eating their rice and smoking, they go to bed. 

Formerly there was only one kind of bramhuns in Bengal. They 
were called SarushutQ bramhuns. All were equal, and ate with one 
another. Matters stood thus till the time of AdishOuru, a king who 
flourished about 1500 years ago.* He did not like the race of 


* or tills king's birth the following'story is told: Bctwiit the father and mother of Adishuorh a rontinaal 
want of affection subsisted. Tlic nioilicr consuUeil another woman, hihI obtained from her some medicine to 
give toiler husband, in order to innke him love her. ^Vhilc she was preparing this medicine, she thought with- 
in herself, What if this medicine kill my liushaiid, or injure him in some way? At last she rr.«olvcil not lo cive 
it him, and threw it into the Briimlvo-pootrii river; in consequence the gottBr&nihh-pootih paid her a visit; 
from which intercourse AdislibOrb was Lorn, when Bi&mbii-poutrli gave this blessing to the luot.bcr, that her 
son should be a great person. 
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bramhi'ins then in Bengal, as they did not act according to the 
strict rules of the shastr&s. Wishing to perform a ^acrilice for pro- 
curing rain, he wrote to the king of Candeish, named VeerusinghQ, 
requesting Jiim to send him five bramhuns, who should perform for 
him the intended sacri/ice. Tliese bramhuns were sent ; their names 

were Bhuttfi-naryunu, Dukshu, Vadu-gurbhn, Chandru, and •Shree- 
hbrshu. But on their arrival their apppearance and dress did not 
please the king, who instead of coming out to them, ordered them 
to be shewn to their lodgings, and he would talk to them at his 
leisure. The bramhuns were highly incensed^ and in retiring, laid 
the flowers which they held in their hands, and with whieh they 
had intended to bless the king, on an old rotten tree. The fidavers 
immediately gave life to the tree, from which living branches issu- 
ed, and it became very flourishing. The king observing this mira- 
cle, repented ; called the bramhuns; confessed his fault ; and began 
to fiatter them in the most fubome manner. The brt*imhfins said, 
that the blessing with which they had intended to honour him was 
forfeited, and the opportunity lost, but that whatever he should now 
request of thein should be completely accomplished. The bram- 
hfins then went through the sacrifice to the great satisfaction of the 
king, who gave them grants of land, in five different pa'rts of the 
country. He placed one in Rarhu district ; another in VurandrQ ; 
another in Kanyfikoovju; the fourth in Gouru, and the fifth in some 
other part. From these five bramhfins are descended almost all 
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the families of braiiihuns now in Bengal, who are divided into ii^c 
grand classes, the ftmr first arising from the names of the districts 
if! which these four bramhuns settled. The descendants of the 
bramhuii«who was placed in the district of Rslrhu are now called 
rarheeyu or rarhee bramhuns* Tiie descendants of the second 
are called Vaiaudru ; of the third, Kanyhkoobjd or Kiinoju; of the 
fourth, Goureeyu, and of the fifth, on account of their knowledge of 
the vadu, Voidikh bramhuns. 

These arc the five great divisions of the Bengal bramhdns ;* but 
in each of these divisions there are several subdivisions, as, of the 
rarhees there arc three sorts, viz. Koolcenu, ShioUiyu, and Vungshu- 
ju. These three last divisions owe their origin to a king named BullaU 
siinu, a person of the voidyu cast.*}' He reigned about five hun- 
dred years ago. In looking amongst the bramhuns, he saw a great 
difierence as it respected their adherence to the shastrus, and their 
religious qualities. He therefore determined to collect the braniliuns 
together, and to divide them into three orders, distinguishing one 
as a peculiar order of merit. To entitle a man to this order of me- 
rit it was necessary that he should possess nine eminent qualifica- 

9 

tions. First, he must be a strict observer of the duties of bramhuns ; 

« It U a reraarkalle dreurnttaner# that the original Bengal brainliQni are almost cxtiuit ; oi^ly Hvo hun- 
dred famirict are supposed to exist at present 

t lie also created two other orders of bramhlbff the one called Mookbjil and the other Gountt. lliese 
ctfders do not now exist in Bengal. G 
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secondly, be meek; thirdly, learned; - fourthly, be of good report-; 
fifthly, have a disposition to visit the holy places; sixthly, possess a 
dislike to receiving gifts from-the impure-; seventhly, be without 
deceit; eighthly, have a desire to perform austere devotions; ninth- 
ly, be liberal. As many hramhuns as he found with all -these qua- 
lifications, he distinguished by tlie name of KooleSnus. Those who 
possessed the three following qualifications, vis. to be born bram- 
huns; to have passed through the ten sungskarus, and -to have read 
a part of the viidus, he denominated Shidtii^ais, and those | who had. 
none of these twelve qualifications he called Vungshujiis. 

Of the rarhecyii kooleenus, there are between thirty andf forty di- 
visions ; the principal, and those most known at present ill Bengal; 
are called Phoollfi; Kliurduliu, Bulluvu, and Survvanundu. The first 
are highest in honour, and the rest follow one another hy grada- 
tion. But amongst these thirty or forty different classes, a number of 
other subdivisions exist in each class, all of which are recorded in 
the work called the Koolu shastrfi, begun at tire time wlien the koo- 
l^niSs were first created. This may be called the kooleeuu’s book 
of heraldry. It is particularly studied by the Ghfitukus.* Hence 
there are a number of PhooUfia, a number of Khurduhus, &c, some 
of whom are higher and others lower in rank, 

* Men employed in contnetms marriegei for otlien. Virom gMtlA* to mite. 
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Of the rarhee sbrStriySs there are twentytir thirty kinds. Amongst 
the chief sorts are those called Dingsaee, Palfidhee, and Deegh&ld. 
Amongst tliese there are twenty or thirty subdivisions. 

• 

’Bfillalusanij gave the name of vungshujU only to two individuals, 
whom he called Sh&bhakhr&, and Sooiu-mooktee. In consequence 
of the kooleenhs giving their sons in marriage to -the daughters of 
Vungshujds, these sons become vungshujus, and hence the latter 
have become so numerous in Bengal, that there is a number of divi> 
sionsand subdivisions amongst the vungsliujus also, each sort claim 
ing ditferent degrees of honour. 

Amongst the Varandrus there are tl>ree orders of bramhuns, viz. 
koolilenu, shrotriyu, and kapu. The latter are on a level with the 
vungsliujus. These three divisions have the same subdivisions as 
exist amongst the rarhee bramhSns. 

The aame distinctions of kool^nu, shrotriyb, and vQngshfiju, with 
their subdivisions, exist also amongst the Kunoju bramhuns. The 
Gour&s have no kooleenhs, nor any other distinct ranks. The Voi« 
dikfi brarohbns have no kooleenfis, but have two orders anionsrst 

O 

them, viz. Dakshinatyfi, and PashchatyS. 

Among the fire sorts of bramhfins, viz. Rarhees, VarandrSs, Kan- 
es 
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y&koobjus, Gourfis, and Voidikits, th^re are some distinctions as it 
respects both worship and customs : the muntrfis which they use in 
worship are also iu some respects different They do not eat at each 
other’s houses. At a public dinner they will cat in the same house;, 
but in this case they will not partake of cooked food together. They 
will eat sweatnieats, and suck things bought in the market. These 
five sorts of bramhfins do not marry one amongst another, but a 
rarhee bramliQn must be married to the daughter of a rarhee, fiid 
thus through the fi\’c casts. 

Akooleenu is the highest rank among the bramhfins, and to a per- 
son of this order the seat of honour is yielded on all occasions,' but 
there are no separate forms of worship for kooleenus. A persota of 
(his order can eat in the houses of bramhiins though they may* not 
be kooleenus, but the persons at whose houses he eats, must liiake 
him presents for eating with them, and must give him the best kind 
of food. AVitli respect to the supposed superiority of this order, as 
it respects their natural or acquired talents, it no where exists. 

The kooleenus differ from the other bramhSns principally in their 
marriages. A bramhun of this order may give his son in marriage 
among his own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyu. If he give 
his son in marriage to the daughter of a vungshuju, the family will, 
after two or three generations, lose their koolO, i. e. become vung- 
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shQjus. A kooleenfi must give bis daughter to a person of bis own 

order. If she be not married to such a person, she must remain 

unmarried till death. If the daughter of a superior kooleinu be 

married to the son of an inferior person of this order, the latter 

thinks himself very lucky. If the boy be of superior rank, the girl’s 

father must pay something. If a kouleenu marry the daughter of a 

shrotriyb, or of a vungshuju, he receives a large present of money; 

« 

in particular cases as much as two thousand roopees ; but in com* 
mon cases a hundred. If a vungshuju give his daughter to a shrd* 
triyu, he falls into a degree of disgrace. 

The shrdtriyus and vungshOjDs wish to marry their daughters to 
kooiccnus, and expend much money to obtain the consent of a koo* 
lecnii. Hence the sons of persons of this order are generally pre- 
engaged, and their unmarried daughters become so numerous, that 
husbands are not found for them ; and from this cause has arisen the 
custom of one koolesnu biamhun marrying a number of wives of 
his own order. 

Each kooleenu marries two wives at the least: one the daughter 

■ 

of a bratnhun of his own order, and the other of a shrotriyu. He 
generally leaves the former at her father’s, and takes the latter to his 
own house. 
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The shastrh declares it to : be essential to the honour of a koolSe- 
ntt, that he have one daughter, but that the birth of 'many daughters 
M’ill cause him to sink in cast ; hence he dreads more -than other 
Hindoos the -birth of daughters. Some kooleenhs, who*are sunk 
in cast, marry as many as one hundred wives. I have heard of 
some who have had a hundred and twenty. Many have forty or 
fifty, others have fifteen or twenty each. Few less than two or three. 
Numbers get a subsistence in this way, for as often as they visit 
these wives, the father must make them a present. They obtiin mo* 
ney at some of these •marriages, -and having .married into Ibrty or 
fifty houses, they go /from house to house, and are thus fed« cloth- 
ed, &c. Many, after staying the wedding-night, never go again to 
see the woman.; others go once in three or four years. / A respect- 
able kooleen& never cohabits with a wife who stays in the bouse of 
her parents. He goes to aee her occasionally, as a friend rather 
than as a husband, and dreads to have a child born from her, as 
thereby he sinks in honour. Those who have children bom in the 
houses of their fathers-in-law never take them home. 

These customs are.the cause of infinite evils. The kooleenb wives, 
abandoned by their husbands, in thousands of instances, live in adul- 
tery ; in some cases with the knowledge of their parents. The 
houses of ill-fame at Calcutta and other large places, contain multi- 
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tudes of the daughters of kooleenh bramhuns,— *so entirely degraded 
are these favourites of B&llahanu!'!* 

With respect to the other two- casts-, the shrdtriyus and the vfiiig' 
shujus, they have no particular customs different front other bram- 
huns except in their marriages. If the son of a vhngshuju marry 
the daughter- of a shrotriyb, the former gives a present of money, 
or if a shiutriyh boy marry a vungshuju girl, the latter must make 
a present to the former. This- is the case also respecting the 

* Innunicrnble iiiitanccs of ilic fivtus in the womb l)cihg destroyed by tbcM* women arc wefl* known among 
all the Hindoo!!. A koolt*en& brnmhun assured me, that he had heard more than fijhj women, daughten ofhoollx^ 
nMf» cofi/tii these murders !/ To remove niy doubts, be referred me to an instance which took place in the 
village where he was born, when the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining. village till she had tak- 
en medicines, and destroyed the fistas. Her paraiiiour and his' friends were about to be taken op on a charge 
pf murder, when the woman luckily returntii home, having recovered from the indispuritioa occasioned by the 
medicines she had taken. On making further enquiry into the subject, a friciitl, upon whose authority I can 
implicitly rely, assured me, that a very rcs|icctable and learned bramh'iln, who certainly was not willing to charge 
his countrymen with more vices than they possessed, told liirnf it was supposed, that a ihnusaad of these abertions 
took place in Calcutta every month ! ! This statement is no doubt eiaggerated, but what an unutterably shock- 
ing idea does it give of the moral condition of the licathen part of Calcutta. The same branli&n aflirined^ 

Chat he did not believe there was a siugle Hindoo, male oi female, in the large cities of Bengal, who did not 
violate the lawa of chastity I ! 

Many kooleenhs keep M&shlman mistresses, and their cohabiting with* these sfomen is known to all the 
fielghboart without their solTering in cast. The practice of keeping women of other casts, and of eating with 
women of ill-fame, is become very general among the bratnhSns. A great proportion of the chief dakaeefs. 
(thieves, plonderers) are bramhkns. I am iiiformedthat in one day ten bramlittns were once banged at Di* 
nagepore as robbers. I doubt not. thb folfowing remark of Ooremur HolwcII is in substance trues ^'Soking 
almost five years that we presided in the jiidroial cutebery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other 
atrocious crime came before nSi but it was proved in the end a bramh^n was at the bottom of it.** HolwtlCi 
Hiitorieal Events, voL 
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KundjQs. • The Gourhs marry and cat amongst themselves alone. 
The voidikti bramhfius do the same, but they are more honourable 
than the Gourhs. , The Kunoju bramhuns are many of them sol* 
diers. The greatest number ‘Of learned men in Bengal tit present 
are to-be found amongst the rarhee, and voidikb bramhfius. 

Those who study the vadfis are called voidikfi pfindits. Those 
who perform their religious ceremonies according to the difections 
of the different vadfis, are called rig-vadfi bramhfins, yfijojDr-vadfi 
bramhuns, samfi-vildfi bramhuns, and ut’hurvu-vadfi bramhins. 

S 

Besides these divisions and subdivisions of cast among tilt brani- 
huns, there are other kinds of bramhuns, who on account tf some 
fault are fallen into a lower order:* viz. 

t^grudanee bramhfins. These persons by receiving the gifts of 
sesamum, gold, cows, bed*steads, &c. at the priitu-shraddhu, have 
sunk in their cast. Four or five hundred families of these.bram- 
buns are to be found at present in Bengal. They eat and marry 


- * Aocotding to the Anniku-tiitw’^, and other sliaatr&Sv bramli&ns loso their character by the following sia 
thinga: If they become servants to the king; if they pursue worldly business ; if they become priests to 
many persons ; if one bramhSn be^met priest to a whole village j if be neglect any part of the three daily slin- 
dhyas. At preientt however^ there if scarcely a single bramhhn to be found who does not do some one or 
4>tber of these things. * 
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amcingst themselves. It is a singular thing that the shastifi or- 
ders these things to be given to bramhQns, and yet that bramhuns 
should lose their cast in some measure by receiving them. 

MQrooipSra bramhuns.* These bramhuns repeat the muntrris over 
the dead just before the body is burnt. They receive from one to 
ten roopees as a fee, but they lose their honour in consequence of 
doing this work. They eat and marry among themselves. The 
other bramhuns treat them with disdain. 

Kupalee bramhuns. There is a cast of shoo<lrus called kupalees, 
to whom these bramhuns are priests. On this account they are sunk 
in honour, t 

Swurnukaru, Gopalu, Dhovn, Sootrudharu, Kuloo, Bagclee, Dool- 
lecrS, Patunee, Jaliku, Slioundiku, DomU bramhuns, &c. &c. These 
are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, washermen, joiners, oilmen, 
fishermen, dealers in spirituous liquors, basket-makers, &c. For per- 
forming ceremonies for the shoodrus they have sunk in honour, and 
the other bramhuns will neither smoke with them, nor touch the wa- 
ter which they drink, nor sit on the same mat with them. How- 

*Tlwtitt the dnd-bnmlngbnmliVni. 

tSOUE BRAMHUNS ARB WUMTS TO PAOSTITDTES. AND PERFORM WORSHIP FOR 
HIRE, daily, in brothels. H 
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ever, these fallen bramh&ns speak of one another with the same rou* 
tual contempt as a superior hramhSn speaks of an inferior one, and 
have no. communion with one another. 

DoivQgnii bramhQos. These are bramliSns who profess to stud^ 
the yStishfi shastrhs. They are a kind of astrologers, who east natU 
vities, tell fortunes, resolve secrets about stolen goods, Ac. carrying 
an almanack in theichands. Some of these^people are able to make 
almanacks. 

Sfipth-Shutce bramhiins. These are the bramhfins that existed 
in Bengal before tlie time of Bollalsanu; Very few, dis tinctl[)^ known 
by this name, exist at present. 

Mudy&doshec bramhiitts. These persons have received their name 
from a bramhun named Viroopakshd, who lived near Vcerbhoomcc, 
and who was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time had 
a great name as a religious mendicant, possessed of the power of 
working miracles.. 

Vyasu, the moonee, once made a shQodril into a bramhun. ThU 
man’s descendants are called Vyasfi-ooktu bramhuns,. viz. the bram- 
hbns created by tlie word of VyasS, A number of these bramhuns 
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are to be found in Dengat. They marry and eat among tbemselvcs, 
and are despised by the other bramhQns. 

Not only in these last instances are some of the branihfxns sunk 
into disgrace, but according to the Hindoo accounts, the bramhfins 
are all fallen from their original strictness. Formerly, they say, 
branihbns were intent only on austere devotions, worship, &c. Now 
tliey are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, becoming 
sirkars, dealing in things prohibited by the shastrD, &c. &c. This 
general corruption of the bramhuns is in a great measure owing to 
the government being taken from the Hindoo kings, who used to 
enforce upon all casts a strict attention to idolatrous customs and 
ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment. These kings used also 
to support vast multitudes of bramhfins, and patronize them in the 
pursuit of learning, &c. Now, having lost this patronage, together 
with the fear of losing their honour, an<l of being punished, they 
neglect many of their ceremonies, and apply to things in their appre- 
hension more substantial, viz. by which they can get money. There 
are, however, a number of bramhuns in most places, and especially 
at a distance from large towns, who despise worldly employments, 
and spend their lives in performing idolatrous cere.monies at home, 
or in visiting holy places, repeating the names of the gods, See. See, 

Many bramhSns are employed as teachers to Ejuropeans, and ma- 
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ny by native men of property, in the like capacity. The Hindoo kings, 
in their present state, still maintain a number; in all the courts of 
justice many find employment ; in places where some noted image is 
set up, a number find subsistence from the offerings* of 'those who 
visit the image; many are employed as sirkars to European and Ben> 
galce merchants; many pursue a mercantile life; many are farmers 
but employ servants to cultivate the ground, &c. many are drapers, 
shop-keepers, &c. The shastru expressly forbids their selling milk, 
iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesanmm, &c. yet many bramhuus now 
deal in these things without regard to the shastru, or tlif opinions 
of stricter Hindoos, and add thereto the sale of skins, spirits, flesh, 
&c, A bramhnn accomptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance, called dustooree, upon every roopee’s worth of beef with- 
out a qualm, but if you talk to him of his killing a cow, he claps his 
hands on his ears with the utmost haste, as though he sves shock* 
ed beyond expression. 1 have heard of a bramhfin at Calcutta, who 
used to steal beef, and sell it to the butchers. Very many bram* 
huns sell spirituous liquors. 

Another soiirce of support to the bramhuns is, the collecting of 
disciples, and becoming spiritual guides. Many bramhuns are thus 
maintained by their disciples. 

* The Jewish pricsti lived in n great measure on the oflTeringi presented on the altar of the true Gadt 
lienee Sulumon sayi« *• IJctter is a dry moraelt and quietneu iberewith» than a housa lull of sacniiovs #itli 
•IrUe.” Proverbi xtu. 1. 
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Others wander about pretending to cure diseases by performing 
certain religious ceremonies^ as repeating the name of some god, &c. 
These bramh&ns thus get a scanty livelihood. 

Many bramliQns are ghutukus, viz. persons employed in making 
marriages. 


What the bramhuns receive at the numerous festivals, &c. is 
another great source of support. 

It is said, that not less than 5,000 bramhuns subsist at Calcutta- 
by begging. 

Dut another means of support, greater than all the rest, arc the 
Davotturfis* and Brunibotturus, viz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, 
^c. given in perpetuity at dilfcrent times to the gods or to bramh&ns; 
those given to the gods are called Davolt&r&s, and those given to 
bramhuns are called Brumhotturus. The persons giving these things 
to the gods and to bramh&ns have been kings, and men of property,' 
who expected heaven as the reward of their charity. Gifts of this • 
kind are not so common now; and indeed the Hon. East India Com- - 
pany, I am informed, forbid this appropriation of lands, as thereby 
the revenue is injured, for the davottur&s and brumUottuifis in land . 


* Equivalent to clinrch landa in Enrope. 
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pajTno tax. At present it is not uncommon for houses, treee, sacred 
pools, &c. to be offered in this manner to the gods and to brant- 
hfins, but it is far from being so frequent as formerly. When any 
thing is given as a dav5tturu, the person presents it to a certain image 
set up in some temple, and requests the bramhiins who Own the 
image, perpetually to perform the worship and service of the god 
with the produce of what he gives. Or, a person’s father or mo- 
ther is dead ; and the son, as an act of holiness that may hi^p their 
souls out of misery, gives to his spiritual guide or to the br^nhuns, 
a house, or some other gift.* Formerly a bratiriiun would gOlto beg 
of some rich land-owner, who gave him an acre or two of lind for 
ever. In these ways the davotturus and brbmhottiirGs ha^e been 
formed, the produce of which amounts to an enormous sum. I 
have been informed that in the district of Burdwan they amount 
to the annual rent of about fifteen lacks of roopees. Some say 
twenty lacks.* The land-tax for the same district may amount to 
about fifty lacks. I speak, however, from mere report. 

\ 

; When all these things are considered, it will appear, that the cler- 
gy in catholic countries devour little of the national wealth compar- 
ed with the bi'amh&ns« 


' * It U necea8irjr» hovrever. to remark^ that ia this sum are induded what is called Phftkiran&f via. tanda 
granted to saints, and M&hl&tiranS, viz. lands granted toshoodrds by kings or great land-oWhers. 

Tint former maj amount to tho annual rent of four or five thousand roopeesi and the latter to about a lack. 
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SECTION U. 


The KshUtriy&$, 

THIS is the second order of Hindoos, the original ancestor of 
which, according to the shastrS, came forth from Br£imh&*s arms. 
This order was created ** to protect the people, and to honour the 
bramh&ns,” but the shastrus declare, that in the kalec>yoog6 there 
are no kshutriy&s ; that only two casts exist, bramhuns and shoo- 
drfis, and that the second and third orders are sunk into the fourth. 
The kshutriyus, however, are not willing to give up the privileges 
of their order. 

The ceremonies called sOngskarus, among wliich are the giving 
the gayutrco and the poita, are performed by the kshutriyCs as well 
as the bramhuns ; with this difference, that the kshutriyus arc per- 
mitted to possess only three parts of the gayutree. 

Amongst the kshiitriyfis there are the same distinctions of koo- 
leenu, shrotriyA and vAngshujus as among the bramhuns. 
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daily xeligious ceremonies of bramhfins and ksh&triyfis are 
4he same. Yet the kshiitriyds perform the worship of the gods 
through the bramhdns. They may read the vados, &c. 

From this cast, the Hindoos kings were taken, both of the races 
‘of the sun and moon. In. the decline of the Hindoo monarchy 
many of the Hindoo kings were eh55drus. 

The duties of kings are thus laid down in the work called Raj- 
turungee. In a conversation betwixt VikrQmadityu and Bhhrtrec- 
Httree, the former advises the latter to attend to the seven follow- 
ing duties : viz. As Indrh, during the four rainy months,^ fills the 
earth with water, so a king should fill his treasury with money ; — as 
the sun in warming the earth eight months, does not scorch it, so a 
king, in drawing revenues from his people, ought not to ruin them ; 
— as the wind surrounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his 
officers and spies, should become acquainted with the affairs and cir- 
cumstances of his whole people as YfimQ, in judging men after 
death, is not guilty of partiality or prejudice, but punishes all the 
guilty, so should a king punish without favour all offenders ; — as 
y&roonO, with his pashO,* binds his enemies, so let a king bind all 
thieves, &c. safe in |>risons *as Chfindru, (the inooii) by his chear- 


* A woDdcr-woiluBg rope. 
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^ight gives pleasure to all, so should a king by gifts, &c. make 
all his people happy;— and as Prit’hivee (the earth) sustains all alike, 
«o a king ought to feel for, and bear with all alike. 

In the Bhaguvutu-Geeta, Krishnii is represented as saying to 
t^rjocnu, * “ A soldier of the kshutriyii tribe hath no duty superior 
to fighting. Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain 
such a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt obtain 
heaven ; if their art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a world for thy re- 
ward." 

Numbers still claim the distinction of kshutriyus, wear the poi- 
ta, and perform the ceremonies prescribed to this cast. There arc 
but few kshfitriy&s in Bengal, The present raja of Burdwan is a 
kshutriyb.* In the west of Hindoost’hanu, amongst the Marhattas, 
also at Lucknow, Benares, &c. there are great numbers of kshutri- 
yfis. Those in Bengal are mostly petty land-owners, merchants, Scc^ 
In general they are very robust, having originally come from the 
western provinces. 

• 

The ksh&triyus marry and eat among themselves. 

* Fonnefl j, a number «f nja$ of the Heree ceat reigned in Amm. The hereei are almost the loweit of 
die ah&drtsi X 
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SECTION lU. 

The Voishy&s, 

THE third order of Hindoos are called VoishySs. The busU 
ness of the voishyhs is said to consist in “ keeping cattl^ carrying 
on trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” See, 

In the kalee-yoogh, the voishySs like the kshUtriy&s kre said to 
have fallen to a level with the shdodr&s. 

The voishyfis cannot read the vadSs. Through the bramh&ns 
alone can they perform religious ceremonies. They wear the poita, 
and in some punctilios of honour are raised above the shSodrbs, 
though in reality they are equally the slaves of the bramhfins. 

The few voishyfis in Bengal are farmers, merchants, &c. In 
the west of Hindoost’haua they are more numerous. They marry 
and eat among themselves only. 
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SECTION IV. 


The Shoodrus. 

THE last order of Hindoos are called ShoudrSs. The design of 
Brumliu in creating this order, was that they might ‘*8erve the 
bramhuns.” 

What is contained in the shastrus respecting the sh55drus, is so 
unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person must feel the 
greatest indignation at the Hindoo law-givers, and rejoice that Pro- 
vidence has put so great a portion of this people under the equitable 
laws of the British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, that, res- 
pecting this world, the shoodrds are forbidden to accumulate su- 
perfluous wealth,” and as it respects the world to come, the bram- 
hfin is forbidden “to give spiritual counsel to*a shdodrfl, or to in- 
form him of the legal expiation for bis sin,”* 


* Sir W. JonciPt tniiilatioa «f MSboo. 


IS 
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Such was the shockingly degraded state in which the Hindoo 
laws placed the great body of the people, for it is admitted that 
there is not in Bengal more than one bramh&n to a thousand shoo* 
drfis. The latter cannot perform one religious ceremony in which 
there are either mfintrfis, offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt«of« 
ferings, except by means of the bramhuns. The only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of heaven hereafter, is, by becoming the 
constant slave of bramhfins. He must in the morning clean the 
bramhun’s house, fetch him water, flowers, clay, and wood,| for wor- 
ship ; wash his feet, rub his body with oil,^jwash his clotfaies, watch 
him while he worships, and bring him any thing he may want ; col- 
lect all the materials for his dinner ; after dinner give hiii water to 
wash his mouth, and then be may eat from the same dish what the 
bramhhn leaves. Next he must clean the ground where the bram- 
hun has eaten, as well as the dishes used at dinner. After this he must 
give the bramhun his betle, tobacco, &c. and in the evening fetch 
water, light the lamp, and prepare the bramhfin’s bed. , After he 
has lain down, he must rub his legs with oil, and, at the close, the 
shoodriii may lie down and sleep. Jle who, in this manner, serves 
bramhuns, is declared by the shastrO to act meritoriously. On the 
contrary that shuodiu who envies and injures bramhuns, will sink in- 
to the world of torment. 


At present, however, no shoodru will serve a bramhun without 
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wages, and sometimes he will contend warmly with his master, if 
he think his wages are withheld. He will offer to the brain> 
hiins, things which cost him little or nothing, such as prostrations, 
bows, flattery, &c. If he may be repaid in the next world, he 
presents him with something more solid than mere compliments. 
However, in this respect, there is a great tlifference, some shoo- 
drus reverence bramhfins more than others, and all pay them exterior 
honours. All persons of this cast make what is called the prunamh 
to them, by raising their joined hands to their forehead, and gently 
bowing the head. A bramhQn never returns this compliment to a 
shoddru, but gives him a blessing, and at the same time holds out 

the right hand a little, as a person would do in carrying water in 

% 

it. Two things are implied in these relative actions. By bowing to 
a bramhun, the shSodru performs a meritorious action, by means of 
which his sins enter the fire, which, by an Eastern figure, is said to" 
lodge in the bramhQn’s hand, and in which the shSddru's sins are 
all consumed. If a bramliQn stretch out his right hand before a. 
sliuddrii have bowed to him, he will sink into a state of misery; 
and if the latter meet a bramhfin, and bow not to liim, be will sink 
into punishment after death. Tlie kaist’lius, in many parts, reverence 
the bramhfins more than any other shOudrus. 

The shoddrfis can perform all the ceremoofics that belong to their 
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order, when the mfintrus are to be found da the pooranQs. But a 

E' person of this order must never repeat a mhntrd .from the vadfts. 

Tliose shoodrSs who are men' of property, and pay Attention to 
their religion, perform the followitig ceremonies daily : About twelve 
o'clock they bathe, and, with the pooranii niuntrus, perform the 
two first s&ndhyas, either' by the river side or in the house. In the 
evening they perform another sfindhya. 'In these cerenponies the 
bramhiins use the shalgramu; the shd'odrfis cannot use this stone, 
and therefore perform their worship before/the water of the river. 

4 

'ShSSdr&s not being forbidden by the shastrb the exerdise of any 
trade, pursue that which they think will be most profitable, but in 
all mechanical employments, these trades are pursued from father to 
son in regular succession. In some of these employments, how* 
ever, several casts engage, though it is not regular ; as, among the 
weavers are found kaist'hhs, milk-men, gardiners, husbandmen, Mu- 
shlmans, &c. Other casts in some instances do the business of a 
joiner, &c. All shdodrus may be husbandmen, merchants, shop- 
keepers, thatcbers, labourers, servants, &c. 

The voidyfis read their own shastr&s on medicine; also thejtav- 
yii and blhakarh shastrus, and the Sfingskritu grammars. S^me 
kaist’hus, and a few other shoddrQs who have become rich, also read 
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(he above books. Besides these two casts, many of the weavers, 
barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, bankers, spice-merchants, li- 
quor-merchants, ornament-makers, &c. can read the translations of 
the pooranbs in the Bengalee. Some of the votdybs have been very 
learned in the sungskritii, and a number of books in this language 
have been written by this class of shdodrus. Many of these men 
could read the vadhs and other shastrus if they chose, yet through 
fear they abstain, lest they should be abused in. this world, and be 
miserable in the next. 

The Hindoos say, that in the kalee-yoogh there are no pure shod- 
drfis, as they came forth from Brhmhu’s feet. The present race of 
thdodrus have all arisen from improper marriages betwixt the higher 
and lower casts. The general name by which these, shdodrus are 
distinguished is V&rnb-8hi!inkur&. 

There are many subdivisions among the shdodrGs, some of which 
are as distinct, as it respects eating, marrying, &c. as the distinc- 
tions, subsisting between bramhuns and shoodrds. A kaist'hb will 
na more* eat with a barber than a bramliun will, nor a barber with 

J 

a joiner; and i thus through all the ranks of the lower orders. 

1 shall hero go through the* different subdivisions of the shod- 
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drtis, as far as I have been able to obtain them, according to their 
order : 

1st. Class. Voidy8. This cast, it is said, arose from the union 
of a brambiia with a female volshyS. 

The voidy&s claim the honour of being voishy&s, and in conse- 
quence wear the poita, read some of the shastrSs, and a| the time 
of investiture with the poita perform the ceremonies usedlin invest- 
ing a bramh&n, the mSntrus excepted. .{lowever, thein assuming 
the poita is an act of very late date. Rajvhlluvu, stewt^rd to the 
nhwab of Moorshhdubad, ab^ut a hundred years ago, fiiiit procur- 
ed the voidyhs the honour of wearing the poita. He ^vited the 
bramhUns all around to a feast, and these bramhfins wefe induced 
to invest the steward's son with the poita. Ever aince then, 
many of the voidyus wear a poita, but others do not. Some of the 
vbidyfis, like the voishyus, remain unclean 15 days afL:r the death 
of a parent, and ofhers remain unclean for a month, like other 
shSodrus. The voidyfis assume a good deal of consequence, and 
obtain more privileges from the bramhhns than any other shoodrSs : 
they sometimes sit on the same seat, and smoke out of the same 
pipe, with bramhuns. Many of their widows burn with their hus- 
bands. At a village in Jossore called SSnfikalee, which contains 
many families of voidyfis, almost all the widows regularly bum with 
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their husbands. Some voidyfis have bramhfin servants to cook for 
them,* write accounts, &c. 

There are two orders of voidySs, called ootrfi-rarhee and dokshinb- 
rarhee. t fifillalsanS, out of these orders, created three or four classes* 
of voidyh-kooleeniis, whose customs are much the same as those of 
the kooleenh bramhhns. These four classes are called San8, Mulliku, 
Bhttu, and GooptQ. 

The voidyfis are the professed, though not the exclusive, medical 
men amongst the Bengalees. ;|: They study the Nidanfi, Rukshitfi, 
Drivyfi-goonfi, and other shastrfis, which treat of medicine. Youth 
are taught by others learned in these books. There are no colleges 
for teaching medicine, but one person in a village teaches three or 
four youths, who are maintained at their own houses. If a youth 
go to a distance, he takes up his lodgings at a separate place in the 
town, or with his teacher, and maintains himself. Three, four, or 

* Kone but a bramhSn or branh&nee can cook a brambi&n’s food. 

t Ootrby nortb»aDd d&ksbiiiKi south. 

• 

t For a particular account of the Hindoo practice of physic* see vol. ii. page &c. .Tlie respectable 
Hindoos will not receive medicine from any Hindoo eacept n voidyft. Some sbastths have declared that a per- 
son receiving medldne from any one escept a voidy& svill flc.«cend into hell ; but he who takes ineilicine from 
a voidylif though he should not be able to obtain a sight of GKnga in bis dying inomcuts* will ascend to bea- 
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five years are spent with the tutor. These persons derive no emolu- 
ment from teaching. It is considered as an employment of great 
honour and great holiness, and with this they are content. In many 
cases, however, these teachers are relations to the youths taught.' 
After his education is complete, a young man begins tp prepare me- 
dicine, and to practice, as his neighbours may call upon him. Me- 
dicines are never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Resides the voidyus, other casts practice medicine,* as bram- 
hfins,')' barbers, potters, kaist^hiiis, &c. Many women alio are high- 
ly celebrated for curing diseases. Indeed it may be siid of almost 
all the Bengalee doctors, that they are old women, guess&ig at the di- 
vine qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees, and pretending 
to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack-doctor boasts, mount- 
ed on a cart in an English market-place. The women of the haree 
cast do the business of mid-wives. This is never done by men. The 
doivugnu bramhuns inoculate for the smalUpox. 

The voidyus marry and eat only with voidyus. They are strict 
worshippers of the. gods. Many of them have Kalac, Dourga, or 


* The btiberSf by waiting upon Europeansi have obtained some information ro.tpectiiig the eflicacy of 
calomeli and Eugliih salves ^ and in man}' cases they are able to perform cures iNryun-.l the roncli <il the vuid^&s* 

t Yet a bramhSui practising physic* becomes degraded* so that other brsinlidns will noilhcc (:.;i iiofsli with 
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fome other female for their guardian deity. Few have Vishnoo for 
their guardian deity. Many of the voidyus are men of property. 

Sd Claii. From a kah&triyu and a female shoodru the kaist’hU 
cast has arisen. This is commonly called by Europeans the writer 
cast, 

f 

There are four kinds of kaist’hhs, the Ootr&*rarhee,* Diikshinu-rar- 
hee, VfingfijSand Varandrfi-kaist*hQs. Amongst these four kinds of 
kaist’hus, BallalsiinQ created four orders of kooleenQs^ called 'd'dhi- 
khatee, Gh5sha, Vosoo, and Mitru. Besides these koolcenfis, DullaN 
sanfi created forty-two sorts of Shrotriyfis, among which are those 
called Da, Duttu,f Kuru, Palitu, Shanu, Singhu, Dash, Goohu, 
Gooptu, Vavutta, Surhkaru, Mfilliku, Dhhru, Roodru, Bhudru, Cliun- 
dru, VtshwasS, Adityu, So, and Hajra. 

If a kooleenu marry the daughter of a shrotriyfi, the former re- 
ceives a sum of money with her. If a shrotriyu marry the daugh- 
ter of a kooleenh, the latter receives a present. If any of the other 
three kooleSniis marry, or be married with, an .iidhikaree kooleenu, 

* Some fmiliei of this order have a regular custonii at their feasts, of throwing all their food away after It has 
been set before them. Instead of eating it. 

t The Diittbs came with the (lee bramh&na whom BUlalsinb made kooleenlis, but the king refused to 
nakAhem kooldenili, becanse they would not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the bramhbns. . 
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a present must be given to the latter. If another koolSSnS’s eldest 
son be married to an fidhikaree kooleenb’s daughter, the honour of 
the latter is supposed to be preserved. Sometimes a thousand, and 
even one thousand five hundred roopees are given by'a ghoshfi, 
a vasoo, or a mitrfi, to obtain the daughter of an udhikaree. If a 
shrbtriyh family have given their daughters in marriage to kooleenfis 
for three or four generations, this family is raised to great honour, 
and at the great assemblies or feasts, has the precedence over other 
sbrutriyfis in the honours bestowed at this feast, that is,^ their fore^ 
heads are first marked with red paint, and garlands of ^Bowers put 
upon their necks. Some of the kaist’hu kooleenfis ma|ry as many 
as thirty or forty wives. 

The kaist’bus perform the sam*e daily ceremonies as the bramr 
hbns, but they get their m&ntrus from the puoranus. 

Some kaisfhus are well read in the kavyu and voidyfi shastrus. 
A few of them understand medicine better than the. voidy&s. 

The kaist’hus are merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, clerks, Ac. 
In Bengal, the bramhQns are far more numerous than the kaist’hus, 
yet, in proportion to. their numbers, there are more rich kaist'bhs.*-^ 


* Tbej ksTC become rich in the Kivice of UfiiBlmini end Ewropeana. 
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than bramhttns. Almost all the kaisf hfis can read and write ; though 
many read very imperfectly. Some persons of property employ bram- 
h5ns as their servants. 

5d Class. From the union of a bramhSn and a voishyS arose 
the cast called Gfiadh&*v5nikfi, viz. the sellers of spices, drugs, paint, 
Ac. These persons keep shops, and sell these articles either by 
wholesale or retail. Amongst this cast are many rich men, and 
others equally poor. Many are farmers, merchants, day-labourers, 
servants, Ac. They eat and marry among themselves, but bram- 
huns will go to their houses, eat sweatmeats, Ac. and shew them a 
degree of respect. Almost all of them read and write. Their 
writing, however, is confined to accounts and letters. 

V 

4th Class. From a bramhiin and a voishyu woman arose the 
Kasaree cast These are workers and dealers in brass and other 
ware, as, drinking cups, dishes, cooking utensils, water pots, betle- 
boxes, hookus, wrist-ornaments, Ac. This brass ware is much infe« 
rior to that of Europe. 

They eat and marry among themselves. As it respects property, 
"they are in a state of mediocrity. Few of them are rich, and not 
man^ very poor. They can read and write better than many other 
shdodrQs. They read the Bengalee translations of the Ramayunu,. 
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Mfibabharotfi, Ac. Some kaiareei are husbaadmen, laboureri, ler* 
Tants, Ac. 

Sth Class. From a bramhua and a female voishyd«also arose 
the Sbfinkhu>vunik&s. These persson make shell ornaments for the 
wrists of women. This ornament is prescribed by the shastru. In 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta one woman wears six or eight of 
these rings on each wrist In the east of Bengal the wfmen cover 
• their arms with them. ^ They are sold at from one to eight roopees 
a set, of six or eight on each wrist A set which would cover the 
arms cost from ten to twenty roopees. In the latter caar, they will 
last two or three generations.* When six or eight are worn on 
each arm, they last three or four years. 

Some shhnkhh-vhnikiis are farmers, labourers, &c. Persons of 
other casts have lately begun to follow the business of the shunkbb- 
vunikiis, though this business is not favourable to the acquiring of 
wealth. The sh&nkhh>vbtukfis are in moderate circumstances. They 
are not very numerous, except in -large towns. 


* lliese latter ornaments ore joined togetheri and in eonieqnencc ^ear to a very long period. At the boor 
of death* a female leaves her ornaments to whomsoever she pleases: sometimes to her spiritual guide* or the 
family priest. A person not bequeathing something to these priests^ is followed to the neat world with antp 
tbemas. 
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6th CSUi, From a kalifitriyA and a/emale shMdrfi arose the 
Agooree cast^ viz. the farmers. Besides these, the Sht5gp4, Cha« 
see-koivfirtfi, and other casts, are also employed as husbandmen.* 
Amongst the sQtgdpSs are koolSgnfis and mouIikDs. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants of the 
Honourable Company ; according to others, they are the tenants of 
the zQmindar&s, viz. land-owners. Whether the zfimindarfis be the 
actual or the nominal proprietors, I leave to be decided by others; 
they, however, collect and pay the land-tax to the lion. Company. 
This tax is paid, according to a regular written assessment, upon 
each portion of land in the hands of the different zumindarus, and the 
latter are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an average, as 
much as four ana-sf for every roopee paid to government ; in some 
instances more, in some less. Added to this, however, they con- 
stantly draw money from the tenants under various pretences, as, 
for servants’ wages, presents tVoni new tenants, gifts towards the 
marriage expences of their children, &c. . 

The farmers in general draw <»nly a bare maintenance from their 
labours, and we in vain look for a bold, haj>py and inciependent 


* Brainb^ni and kaiaf’h’^i have become cultivators of the laud* thougli the former employ servants to hold 
the plough* in order to avoid (as they protend) (ho sin of kiiiing insects with lha plmigli-s.'iHrc. 

f An ana is about two-penco EoglUli. * 
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yeomanry amongst them, as in England. A fe^ of the fkrmers are 
able to pay their rents to the z&mindaitis before ihe harvest, but ma- 
ny borrow money upon the credit of their stock, and pay after har- 
vest The great body of the Bengal farmers, however, are the mere 
servants of the corn-merchants, who engage to the agent of the 
z&mindar& to pay the rent for the farmer, and the farmer agrees to 
surrender all the produce of his land to the corn-merchant, and to 
receive from him what is necessary for the maintenance s|f his family 
till the harvest If the produce be more than the debt,|the farmer 
receives the surplus. If it be less, it is written as debt ij| his name, 
and he engages to pay it out of the produce of the next ear. The 
poor farmer’s little all, when he is unfortunate in his han^est, is sold 
up by the corn-merchants, and he is turned out upon thg unfeeling 
world, to beg his bread as a religious mendicant, or, to perish. 

The tax to the Honourable Company is in proportibw to the va- 
lue of the land. In some places, where silk-worms are reared, the 
land-tax is as much as five roopees a bigba;* where rice, &c. are 
cultivated, from half an ana to two roopees per bigha is paid. 

About the middle of February, if there should be rain, the Bengal 


• augim ii iu tome ptru eighty, iBrtheneigbty-lteee, ud in oUien eighty-scecn iqoere cnbiti. 
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farmer ploughs his ground for rice for the first time.* He ploughs 
again in the beginning of March and April. The last time, he 
ploughs it with greater care, and if there have been rain, cleanse# it 
from weeds. Sometimes rain at this time is delayed fifteen days. or 
a month. But in all cases the land is ploughed three times before 
sowing. ' Two good bullocks will plough, in one season, fifteen or 
twenty bighas of land, and, if very good cattle, twenty- five bighas.f 
No horses are ever used iu agriculture. Each bullock is worth from 
eight to sixteen roopces. 

As soon as the ploughing is done, about the beginning of May, 
the farmer casts his seed into the ground in much the same way as 
the English farmer. He then draws a thing over the ground like a 
ladder to harrow it. Four bullocks are used to draw this harrow, 
and one man stands upon it to press it down. 

• A Bengal plougli.J.s tlio most simple |n?frumcnt imMs'inabfe. It consists of a crooked piece of wood, 
Ibarp at one end lo enter the enrlh : uiitler (liis end is fiic I a plate of iron which forms the plougli-share. A 
bamboo of about rwu feet loii;; is /ixed to the oilier end, which mokes the handle cif tUe plou;;h; and In the 
midst is fixed a long straight piece of wood, or bumboo, called tiic eesha, which goes between the builiKki, uu I 
lUls on the middle of the >oko, to whadi it hangs by means of a peg, and is tied by a string. The yoke is x iiv.it 
instrument, and lies over the necks of two bullocks, just before the hump, and has two pegs dr.<tce;:di ij' o x tlie 
aide of each hnlJock's neck, by means o^ which it is tied with a coni under the Hiroat. There is on'v on* tii.’.r, 
or boy, to each ptoutrh, who with one hand holds the handle of the plough, and with the other guides i.ii- 
nals^ by pulling tiiem this or that way by the tail, and drives them forward witli a slick. 

t The shastrll |ttrects,that the farmer sliall not plough with less than four bullocks, but tlil.s Is n&t attended 
to, as nginy farmers are not rich enough to buy aiid keep four bnlloi'ks. If a farmer plough w ith a cow or a buN 
lock, anil not with a hull, the sbastrA proiioiinces aii the produce of bis ground aucicdii, and unfit to be ujcd 
fa any religious ccrcmoji j. S 
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A man is placed in the field during the day to keep off* the birds. If 
there should not be rain in four or five days after sowing, and the 
'sun should be very hot, the seed is nearly destroyed, and in some 
cases the ploughing and sowing are repeated. Twenty-four pounds 
of seed will do for one bigha. This seed costs about two anas. In 
general the farmer Saves the best of his corn to sow his ground the 
next season. If he be obliged to buy seed, it costs defuble the sum 
it would have done in the time of harvest; or if he boitow, he must 
give twice the quantity when he gets in his crop. 

■ <( 

I 

When the rke has grown up as high as half a foo^ the farmer 
draws over it a piece of wood with spikes in it, by which, in places 
where the rice is too thick, it is thinned. When the^ice is a foot 
high he weeds it.* 

When the corn is nearly ripe, the farmer builds a stage of bam- 
boos in his field, covers it with thatch, and places a servant there to 
watch, especially during the night. The stage is raised high enough 
to be a refuge from wild beasts. When a buffaloe, or a wild hog^ 

^ comes into the field, ^ the keeper takes a wisp of lighted straw in one 

* Land* after it hat bean pToagbed. ii cTaanad by Ilia band ; and, becoming InconcaiTably uora Ibnl than 
la England, thia part of the farmer*! labonr ia eery great. A very excellent initnnnent called a kooddalllt 
nnawera the pnrpoae of a apade and hoe. It iain the form of a hoc^ with a handle aboat two feat and a half 
longb and the iron aa wide and atrougaa a apade. The hooddald only aervea to dear away the lOOtl in hna- 
bandry, batanawcratbeparpoaeofaboeandafpadiiiigaideAingi 
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hand, and in the other a dried skin tied up on all sides, and contain- 
ing broken bricks, pots, &c. In this manner he goes towards the 
animal^ shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud noise. The ani- 
nal immediately runs away. 

About the middle of August the farmer cuts his com. This crop 
is therefore ripe in about four months. The Bengalee sickle is much 
like that used by the English farmer. The corn is bound in sheaves, 
which are thrown on the ground, but never reared up as in England. 
In two or three days it is dry. Some even carry it home the. day it 
is cut Eight persons will cut a bigha, in a day. Each labourer gets 
about two-pence English a day, besides tobacco, oil to rub on hii 
body, See.* When the com is dried, the harvest-folks put the sheaves 
on their heads, and carry them home, each person carrying twenty, 
thirty, or forty sheaves. These sheaves are very light. A few far- 
mers carry home the produce on the backs of bullocks. * The poor 
glean the fidds after the harvest is cut 

After the rice is brought home, some pile it in round stacks, and 
others thresh it immediately with bullocks. Ii} the latter case, the 
farmer fastens three or four bullocks together, side by side, and 
drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves opened and spread upon 
the.gvound. The com sinks below, and the straw becoming soft 
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liset to the top. In about three hours, one layer, of corn will be 
trodden out, which will weigh about thirty mfinbs. The Bengal far- 
mers ** muzzle the ox in treading out the corn,” till the top part is 
trodden to mere straw, and then loosen them ; a few muzzle them 
sdtogether. 

After the corn has been separated from the straw, one person 
sprinkles it on the ground, and one or two others, with ha^d-fans,* 
winnow it, by blowing away the dust and chaiT. 

When winnowed, the farmer either deposits the corn if what is 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off {his debt. 
The gdla is a low round house, made on purpose for deposithig corn. 
The floor is made with bricks or mud. Over two end walls small 
nfters of wood are placed, leaving the place hollow at bottom. 
On these rafters some bamboos and mats are put. A frame of split 
bamboos, seven or eight cubits high, is brought round the bottom 
thus raised, and upon this a roof of thatch is laid. A door is 
left in the side ; the corn is deposited upon the stage, and held in 
on all sides by the frame of bamboos lined with mats, The_ far- 
mer makes a stack of his straw, and either feeds his cows, &c. 
with it, or sells it. In Bengal grass is. never cut and dried as hay 
for the use of cattle. In the dry weather, when there is ho grass. 


* ** liil fin IS bis baud, and be sball thGrongbl^.cleatiM bis floos." 
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the cattle jare fed with straw. The Bengal farmer knows not the use 
of the scythe ; he cuts grass with the sickle. 

In AprH, the Bengal farmer sows other lands for a second harvest. 
At this time he saws a great quantity of rice in a small compass, as it 
is meant to be'transplanted. About the middle of July, at which time 
rain falls, he ploughs another piece of ground, which is now become 
as soft as mud in consequence of the rain. To this place he trans- 
plants the rice which he sowed in April, and embanks it all round, 
that the water may stay upon it. The rice stands in the midst of 
water more or less for the three following months. If there should be 
little rain after the transplanting, he resorts to watering the field. 

For the purpose of watering land, in some parts an instrument 
called a jantfi is used, which consists of an hollow trough of wood, 
a little curved, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, and ten inches 
deep. Having fi.'ted some bamboos on the bank of a pond, or river, 
in the form of a gallows, they place this trough on an horizontal 
beam. One end of it rests upon the bank, where a gutter is pre- 
pared to convey the water; and the other end is/lippM in the water, 
by a man standing on a slight stage near that end, and plunging it 
in with his foot.* A long bamboo, with a large weight of earth 
at the further end of it, is fa.stened to that end of the jantii near the 

• Deiireronomy li. JO. « Fot the land, wtiithrr IIkmi piest in to pmieM it, is not os the land of Kpvpt, 
ftom whence ye came out, whew thou wwcditt thy seed, oud watetedst it with ihy f jot, at a garden of herbs.’* 
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river, and passing over the gallows before mentioned, poises up the 
jantfi full of water, and causes it to empty itself into the gutter. 
One jantb will raise water three feet ; and by placing these troughs 
one above another, water may be raised to any heigth. Sometimes, 
where the height is greater, the water is thrown into small reset* 
voirs or pits, at a proper height above each other, aud sufficiently 
deep to admit the next jant to be plunged deep enough to fill it. 
Water is sometimes thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, 
pn every side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts pf Bengal 
they have other methods of watering laud, but the princifle is the 
same. 

In November and December the farmer gets in this crop, and 
disposes of it as in the former harvest. In some parts df Bengal 
the first harvest is greatest, and in other parts the latter. The first 
fotn is called ashoo dhanfi, and the last aooslifi dhanfi. 

In aome parts of Bengal a third harvest is obtained.* This io 
from lands by the side of which the water stays during the growth of 
the plant. Jn January the farmer sows rice on slips of land by the 
aides of the water, and as the rice comes up, and grows, he waters 
it like a garden. If the water retire to a great distance, he trans- 
plants it nearer to the water. About the middle or close of Aprll^ he 
cuts /md gathers it 
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Rice before it is cleared from the husk is called dhanS. After- 
wards it is called chain. To clean it is the business of another cast. 

Rice ia the staff of life in Bengal, for beyond what bread is in 
England. This is almost the only food of the Bengalees. The dish 
upon which they constantly live is made up of boiled rice, with 
greens, spices. &c. fried in oil. Split pease boiled may be added, 
as well as fried fish, according to a person's taste and cast, but rice 
is the principal thing. Flesh, milk, &c. are comparatively little eat- 
en ; the former is rejected by the rules of the cast,* and the latter is 
too dear for the great body of the^ people, except in very small quan- 
tities. A Hindoo should not be capricious about his food, unless 
he be rich, and then indeed his dish may be made up twenty dif- 
ferent ways, either sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with 
difiPerent kinds of greens, roots, fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast 
quantities of sweatmeats; but these are principally made with rice, 
and sugar. A bad harvest, if it be universal, produces a famine. 

In the year I7fi7, there was a famine in Bengal, f when eight out 
of every ten persons are supposed to have died.^ The year before 

• NQthing cm exceed the abhorrence expretaed by the Hindoos at the idea of killing cows> and eating 
bceft mdyet the shestrha relate that at a sacrilioe performed by Vishwamiutts the brainlitini cat 10,000 cows 

which had been oiFeted in sacrifice^ 

• 

t In the Fanjal^ in 178db n million ofpeoplej It iisaidy died by fandhOs 
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the famine, the harvest was bad for want of rain, and the next year 
there was comparatively no raiti. In some houses, not a soul was 
left alive, in otheis one or two persons. Those who had property 
were able, of course, to procure provisions better than (Rhers, and 
more of them survived. 

i 

In those countries where the greatest quantities of rice are pro- 
duced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from the hiusk is sold 
at about four niumis for a roopee. In tlie ncighbourholrd of great 
cities, and at a distance from the corn districts, the prici is neces- 
sarily higher. In cleaning the rice more than half gofs in husk. 
The person who cleans the rice,* out of sixteen sfirbs, leot^ives about 
one siiru for his trouble, and that which falls as flour or sliist in the 
cleaning. Cleaned rice, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, is sold at 
one roopee eight anas, or two roppees, a niunu, i. e. such rice as peo- 
ple of the middling ranks cat Ju the districts where the land is 
most productive, rice is extremely cheap, not being more than six or 
eight anas a m&n&. In some districts the rice is very white, thin 
and small: this is called good rice. In others the rice is much larger 
in size,' but upt so clean nor so sweet. The country about Patna, 


* Rice ii cleaned from the huik by the dliiinkeet an instrument described in tuI, iii. page 3 It ii set up at 
many houscfs end used wlienefcr needed. In iHrge cities cleaning rice is a trade, and is followed by diflereiit 
casts. As the rice is wetted before it is clcane^. the Hindoos are ollea upbraided as havixig lost cast by eating ^ 
me which has been wetted by UUibliiMns, aud others* , 
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RSng;pore, Dinagepore, JSngipore, Dhaka, Bcerblioom, &c. produces 
very great quantities of rice. The rice consumed at Calcutta, Moor- 
•hudQbad, and other large cities, is generally the produce of these 
districts. *Tue natives extract a spirituous liquor from rice. 

« 

Besides the cultivation of rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, 
barley, peas of various kinds, mustard,* the indigo plant, f linseed, 
turnips, radislies of various kinds, sugar-canes, ginger, turmeric, to- 
bacco, &c. In shady situations, where the soil is rich and loamy, 
ginger and turmeric flourish. Ginger is usually sold green, and only a 
small portion dried for foreign or home consumption. Turmeiic is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, the prin- 
cipal are, musho6ru,:{: and vootu.Q The cultivation of the plantain 
is a profitable branch of husbandry. ^ 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree is generally let for one 
roopee annually ; a coGoa>nut for eight anas ; a jack, one roopee ; 
a tamarind, one roopee ; a hetle-nut, four anas ; a palm (talu) four 
anas; a date tree, two anas; a vilwu, four anas; a lime tree, four 
anas. The palms are rented partly for the sake .of the liquor which 


^ Three kiii<li m usttally cultivated slihrshai rayce^ and &hatli-ahiiniha. The first is the most estrniiird* 

t For en acooant of making IndigOi see vol. page 160. t Ervum Iciis. II Cxcr arietinunu 

a 

^ Some of the Hindoo kings have planted, as an act of holiness, a lack ofmaugo trrci In one orchards 
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is extracted from them. With the juice of the date, molasses and 
sugar are made. The juice of the taiu is used like yeast in England 
in making bread. The trunks of some of these trees present the 
appearance of z. series of steps, the bark having been cbt at inter- 
stices from top to bottom, to admit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan hung to 
the tree. 

Towards the latter end of October, the farmer plough# his ground 
for wheat, or any of the before mentioned produce of dbc field, and 
then sows his seed. This is done either upon new hind, or upon 
that from which the first harvest of rice was raised. ]|i the begin- 
ning of March the wheat, bailey, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain 
are cut like the rice ; they are not trodden out by oxen^ but beaten 
with a stick. They are lodged in golas like rice. The price of 
whear, in plentiful times and places, is about one mfinti for a roopee; 
of barley about two munus for a roopee. The natives of Bengal sel- 
dom eat wheat or barley, so that the consumption of these articles 
is not great. A few, however, eat wheat like boiled rice, with greens 
and spices fried in .oil.* After the husk has been taken oif, barley 
is fried and pounded, and the flour eaten mixed with molasses, or 


* "Solomon gave Hinm SO/NM 'mcBMueiof wheat for fbod to hbhowlwld, andtweatj meunraef pore 
oiL* IKinga i. ii. 
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sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other vegetable. Earley 
flour* is also offered to the gods and deceased ancestors. 

In the Upper provinces, the consumption of wheat and barley is far 
greater than in Bengal, and from those parts these kinds of grain are 
brought into Bengal, but not in very great quantities. The wheat 
and barley whieh are raised in some parts of India are very excel* 
lent, though the Bengal wheat is inferior, f The wheaten bread is 
equal to any in Europe. 

The different kinds of pulse cultivated in ' Bengal are commonly 
split, and fried for food ; pulse make also a part of the offerings to 
the gods ; the comsumption is therefore pretty large. Pease are sold 
At tliree or four munus for a roopee. 


Prom the seed of the mustard plant the natives make mustard oil. 


* Fluur ii* ground by the Iiand, by difTcrent enstft, uud not unfrcqnrnily by women. The corn mill of the 
Jews wiiSfit is most prubublc, like that of the Hindoos, and bcnce our lx>rd snvs, *' Two women shall be grinding 
ait (he mill,** Mutt. xxiv. 41. The stones of the Hindoo iiiiil arc round, uhout three mbits ill circumference. They 
are made rough on the face with a chisseb and laid one upon another^ witli a hole in the centre of the upper- 
■neftt to let down the corn. A piece of wood as a^iandlc is fastened in the upycruiosU taking hold of wliich 
the person turns it round, and the flour falls out at the edges. It is ground three times bt fure it is ready. The 
Hindoos bavc no other flour mill than this. The fineness of the flour depends upon the sieve, and not on the 
mill. I 

f The Hindoos hare a wonderful cure for the smut in wheat. They say if a person horn in the month 
Bfadrh be bathed in a pool in a field of wlic/it having the smut, and a paper with thirty-four squares drawn 
upon it be ded to a few blades of the damoged wheat in a particular comer of the field, the smut will be re- 
moved.' L % 
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and the refuse of the $eed they give to cattle for food. This oil is 
much used in Bengal : the natives anoint their bodies with it; eat 
it with their rice^ burn it in their lamps^ &c. When cheap, it is 
told at ten or eleven sarus the roopee.* 

From the seed of the sesamum plant they make oil. This oil is 
eaten, burnt, and used in anointing the bodies of the native#. The 
voidyhs also make several eorts of medicines from this oiL 

From the seed of the flax plant they make linseed oil.f This 
is eaten and burnt in lamps. They also anoint their bodiet with it. 
The oilman usually mixes the linseed with a quantity of mustard 
seed, to promote the expression of the oil ; this so injures its qua- 
lity that it is unfit for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four 
or five sarhs are sold for a roopee. That which is mixed is sold 
at ten sarus the roopee. Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the 
oil is extracted. 

From the seeds of the taragoona plant they make the oil which 

goes by this name. This oil is only used in lamps. Price tw’elve 
■ 

sarus for a roopee. 


^ A ifirti is Rbout two pounds; forty tarlis umIio n mlinl. 
t The nativof Imow nothing of the uk of tbb fibre toninke thrcids 
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From the seeds of the ricinus, castor oil is made. This oil is used 
for lamps, and the Bengalee doctors are aware of its uses as a medi- 
cine, especially for the rheumatism. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the farmers of Ben- 
gal. The seed is sown in October, and the produce gathered in 
April, May, and June. After the farmer has gathered the seed 
vessels, he dries them, takes out the cotton, and then sells it to the 
merchants and others. In plentiful times and places he gets four 
roopees a inuoQ, but sometimes he gets as much as six and even eight 
roopees the munii. 

Badishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, or fried and 

« 

eaten with rice. They are never given to cattle. 

“The eggi plant, and several species of capsicum are cultivated 
in Bengal, The fruit of this plant is much used all over India as an 
article of food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to seve- 
ral Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as articles of 
food* The cucurbitaccous plants are often sown in the fields. The 
sorts most cultivated are cucumbers of two sorts, kurula/ tfirvooju,* 
doodhkooshee,* jhinga,* tfiruee,® kankrolu,^ laoo,* kudduo,^ koo- 

1 Solannin Melongena. . f Momordica caranlia* 3 Cucarbita citrollas. 4 Tricliosanthes angnmas 

6 LoiTu pamanguUu 6 Lufla acutaDgala* 7 M^mordica oiUta. 8 Cucuc bita Jngeaariat 9 Cucuibita alb^ 
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mttrD,* or pumkin. The three last aie suiFered to run upon the thatch 

ft 

.of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon a bamboo stage, and 
produce fruit suificient for the expenditure of the cultivators, be- 
aides furnishing a large quantity for the market. 

** The sweet potatoe ;t another variety of a white colour, and a 
small species of yam, the root of which is about the size of a goose’s 
eggt Are cultivated in Bengal. Three varieties of the kuchii^ of the 
Hindoos occupies a considerable portion of the soil of some districts, 
and the produce is as important as potatoes to the people ;of £ng- 
land.*'|| 

The sugar-cane is pretty generally cultivated in Bengal, as num- 
bers of farmers plant sugar-canes in corners of their fields for the sake 
of making molasses for their private use. 

The fhllowing is the method of cultivating this plant. In March, 
at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer cuts off (he tops, and 
plants them in mud by the side of a piece of water. They stay in 
this state about ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 

f 

ground which is to receive them eight or ten times over, till the 


* Cuciirbito pppo. t Conrolfolaf batatos. | Arum cKulentuni. 

( See temaTks on tlie itale of AgficuUore in the diittiot of Dlnagcpores bj tbe Ref. Dr. Carey, . Aiiatle 
SUiearebcf,^foL X. 
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CRTih is reduced to powder* Taking the cuttings out of the iiiud, lie 
strips off all the leaves a second time, and makes the stalk quuo 
smooth ; then he plaints them in holes made at proper distances, put- 
ting two Of three cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters them, 
raises mould round them, and some put the refuse of linseed mixed 
with water upon the soil which surrounds them. In general, about 
this time rain descends.* In twenty days more he weeds the ground 
around the young canes. Should there be no rain, he again waters 
them. 13y this time the leaves have put forth, and young plants 
arise : he strips these leaves partly off, and wraps them round the 
canes and the plants, that the wind may have access to the plants, 
lie repeats this several times, and waters and weeds them as it may 
be needful during the six following montlis. In December or Ja- 
nuary he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, or makes 
molasses. 

The mill used in this work is of the most simple and clumsy con- 
struction : The trunk of a tree, about seven cubits long, is put 
into the ground to the depth of about two cubits, and three cubits 
arc left above ground. This upper part is excavated at the top 

* The Ben|;al cultivator^ though tIestUnte of a baromficr, rominoii? v very sagarlous in 1ii.s nrogrioKtirTiitinris 
about the weather from the appearance of ihu skyr Jlis rras-jiiings on this .suliject are exactly like those of the 
JewSi MaiU xvi. As in sonic parts of the year his all ilepcuds on rain, he dislikes very mtieh clouds 

without water/’ and can feci the force of the latter comparison when apiilicd to the Mukcdi much more strong- 
ly than a person living in a climate like that of Eugluud. 
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about a foot deep, and near the bottom a hole is perforated, to let 
out the liquor. Into this excavation falls another trunk of a tree like 
|a pestle, which passes through a hollow piece of wood like a hop* 
pe{, to receive the cane, which is cut into small lengths. From this 
pestle is suspended a lex'er, to which live or six bullocks are fastened 
to draw it round, and thus bruise the sugar*cane. A board is hung 
to the lever, and stones put on ir, tu preserve the balance. Some* 
times a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes rtmnd with 
the machine. To prev^t the lever from sinking down, it^is tied to 
the top of the trunk which is fattened in the ground. Th^s mill is 
called Mdhashalil. 

• si 

Tlie oil mill is upon the same construction, but smallet, and re* 
quires only one bullock. 

The Hindoos have another mill, which they call Chiirkee. This 
is in the form of two screws, which roll one upon another. At each 
end two persons sic to turn the screws round, and in the middle, on 
each side, two other persons sit, and receive and give hack the 
lengths of tiic cane till the juice is suAIciently squeezed out. A 
pan is put beneath to receive tlic juice. This juice is boiled once, 
and then it becomes molasses, with which the Hindoos make sugar, 
augar-candy, and many softs of sweetmeats. 

ft 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide reaches,' 
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is a porous kind of clay, on a subtratum of very black clay, ,^vbi«h 
lies at a greater or less eleptb,' according to circumstances. That of 
the middle parts of Bengal is a rich deep loam, and that of the 
upper part*3 of Bengal, viz. north of the Ganges, is diversified with 
loam and day; most of the lower lands, on the margins of the ri- 
vers, being loamy, and tbs higher lands clay. In some instances, 
however, this order is inverted, the lowef parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure the land. 

7/A Class, From a kahutriyfi and a female shoudrfi arose the 
Napith* cast, viz. the barbers. In Bengal no one shaves hipiself ; 
all are shaved by the barbers. Kings are shaved every day; men of 
some property once in four or live da 3 ’^s ; the middling ranks once in 
six or eight days, and the poor once in ten or fifteen. Those who 
shave weekly, do it generally on the same day, that is, some arc 
always shaved on the' Monday, others on the Friday, &c. In shaving, 
the Hindoo barber makes use of water, but not of soap; he shaves 
all round the head, leaving a . tusk of hair in the middle at the back 
of the head, which is commonly tied in a knot. Besides the upper 
lip, the chin, the forehead, and back of the head, the Hindoo has 
his arm-pits, sometimes his breast, ears, the inside of his nose. 


* One of tbe Hindoo poets hu fixed « sad stifrma on the barben bj a terse to this purport the 

fisAecft MnrNdVrHMimv the beam^ the jackal among theMdh the crew und among men, the barber is 

fkemeeitenfip M 
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round his eye^brows, &c. shaved. Some do not shave the upper lip; 
others leave the beard altogether ; the latter are mostly mendicants. 
Men of consequence have the wrists and ancles also shaved. The 
barber shaves many of the pool* people at his own house! 
about a farthing a time ; but he goes to the middling and upper ranks, 
from whom he receives to the amount of about a half-penny a time. 
Many of the latter make their payments at the close of half a year 
or a year. The barbers have no poles as in some parts of England, 
nor are there any such tilings as signs against the shop.s |n Bengal. 
They never shave in the house, or in a shop, but in soiiie cases a 
small shed is erected; in others it is done under a tree; ^ery often 
in the street, or by a road or river side. The Hindoos iiever wear 
wigs. It would shock them to wear the hair of another. The 
razor is in shape like the English one. The barber wipajs hU razor 
on his bare aim. 

The Hindoo barbers cut people’.s nails and clean their ears.* Those 
ilindoos who are anxious to be thought religious, never shorten their 
hair by cutting. A number of young people have their hair cut short, 
and let it grow all, over the head. 

At the time of marriage, the barber attends upon the bridegroom 

• A uiiinbcr of barbers may bo seen In the btrrcfs» with A kind of akewer in tlicir bands^ cgllinK out an tbey 
paM along, ** Clean your cars, clean 3’our cr.ri.'* These skewers liaso a little cottoo fastened to one end* 
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as a kind of waiting'secvant for two or three days, and on the wed- 
ding-night whispers a mfintrh in his ears.* 

The wiv^s of the barbers cut the nails, paint the sides of the feet, 
and paint flowers on the hands, of the Hindoo women, who never 
have their hair cut ; the more and the heavier it is the better.t They 
wash their hair by rubbing mud into it at the time of bathing. 

The barbers, like their English brethren, dabble a little in the bu- 
siness of the doctor, but they neither bleed people nor draw teeth ; 
bleeding and drawing teeth are seldom practised in Bengal. The 
barbers cut the finger and toenails with a thing like a small chissel, 
or an engraver’s tool. They have two or three other instruments, 
one with which they probe wounds, another like a pair of tweezers, 
a comb, a small w'retched looking-glass, a whet stone, a strap, &c. 

Some of the barbers are pretty clever in reading, and in a know- 
ledge of those Bengalee books which arc icad in common; some 
have gained a smattering of English, and others of Persian ; many 

* Tlie worda of this nitintrh ara Gour Gon." • They allntle to the setting at liberty the cow (Goroo) (imt 
has been bound near tbo |d&cc where the guests are assembicii. 

t lliey coDiider their hair as an essential ornament, and the cutting it ofT as a shocking degradation, the 
mark of widowhood. " If it bo a shame fora woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered.” 2 Cor. x1. 5 > 
The fiiiidoo women are very careful also to have their heads covered, and never fail to draw the veil over their 

faces on the approach of a stranger. M 2 
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Eli'Mpeans are sliaved by tbeiiii ; ' pursue bt^er callings, abd are 
corn-merchants, shop-keepers, servants to native men of property, 
&c. The barbers are divided into pramanikhs* and moulikus. These 
two kinds eat and marry one amongst anoth^, but the'pramanikbs 
get a present when they marry with moulikfls, 

%ih Class, From a kshfitriyfi and a female shoodrh sprung the 
the ModukQs, viz. the confectioners. > They make and selk near a 
hundred different sort of sweetmeats. The principal ing^dients 
are sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the cocoa-nf t, they 
never make use of fruit in sweetmeats. The Bengalees are fund of 
sweetmeats to excess ; they, eat large quantities every day, |f their 
circumstances will admit of such indulgences. They fe|d their 
children with them to the injury of their health. The nfhster of 
a feast is praised, if there be an immense quantity of sweetmeats 
offered to the image, which are afterwards given to the company. 
At their weddings, shraddhus, and at almost every other religious.. 


the different casts of Hindoos have at their head individuals who ore called Pramanik >is. 
These persons are'something like masters of the ceremunies. All the other persons b.^longltig to the cart are 
called mouliklis. When they want to make a feast»the mouIikQs consult ihcir pranianikd respecting %tho sliiall 
Im mvittKif and what presents'shall be given to the praroanikTis and other guestii The shuodihs of one cast 
belonging to four or five villages have at their head one pramanikai who settles difiereiiccs which arise be 
tween individuals of the cast over which he presides. If a mbulikh soy he will not cat with another mooIjkH, 
because hehas done something contrary to the rules of the cast, the pramaiiikd sometimes settles the business, 

by telling this raaii, that he is not without faults, and that in hii family there are such uad such things contrary 
to the rules of the cut. 
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ceramonyj -loads' of sweetmeats are caton. These 8W«e^ thiii^gs, how* 
ever, ''are nboe of tliem very delicate, if compared with those, inade 
by tiie European confectioner. The quantity of sweetmeats .eaten 
may be judged of fVom this circumstance: Ifa market-place contain 
a hundred shops, twelve or dfteen of them will be confectioners*. 
Some persons of this cast follow other employments, and are far* 
mers, merchants, servants, &c. Some of the confectioners are able 
to lay up a few thousand roopees : many of them read the popular 
tales and poems in Bengalee. 

9/A Cla$9, From a shoodrii and' a female kshutriyii arose the 
Koombhi«kar& cast, viz. the potters. . People of this cast make all 
kincls of earthen pots and gods, and plaister houses with mud. 

I 

AH the Ilinddos cook their food in earthen pots called harees; 
besides these the potter makes a round-bellied vessel called a kulusfi, 
in which the natives fetch water ; a large pan to hold water, called 
a gamula; another smaller vessel with a round belly and a long neck, 
to hold water, called a kooja; another vessel almost like a bowl, to 
hold food, fire, &c. called a malusa ; a large jar, for holding corn, or 
water, &c. called a jala ; a small cup for measuring milk, called a 
paia ; a thing for holding tobacco with fire upon it, which is fixed 
upon the hooka, (Indian pipe) called a kulika, and many other artU ' 
cles. These are all very coarse ware, like the pans, &c. used l5y the 
farmers in England. 
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The Hindoos do not glaze their pots* They hare nothing like 
porcelain, or the white, jugs or basons in England ; aU their wares 
are made of brown clay ; in baking they contrive to make them 
blacker or redder according to the kind they wish to malce. The 
potter sells his things in the bazar, scarcely ever at his own house. 
He makes his pots on a wheel in much the same way as in Eiurope. 

Persons of this cast also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balush^des,* 
&c. of clay. Persona of other casts also make bricks as well as t^ pot- 
ters. Bricks are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two roop^es per 

•i . 

thousand. They are neither so red nor so good as the-Eaglbl^ The 
brick-kilns assume a pyraroidical form. Two hundred thclisand 
bricks are burnt in a moderate kiln. The potters also makii some 
of those images, which, after having been worshipped certaii| days, 
are thrown into the rivers or pools. 

The potters also dig wells, and make round pots to go one up- 
,on another in the inside, as a case to the well.f These pots fall 


* The houiei oV the rich tintivci are built of britk, with flat roofs, and have therefore balustrades round 
the top ; at a walk on the top'of the house U a luxury gratifying to all the rich Asiatics : " At evening Da* 

vid aroio flruin his bed and walked upon the roof of the king’s house; and from the roof he saw a woman wash- 
ing herself**’ It is most likely that Biiihslicba was bathing in a pool near the king’s house. Every Hindoo 
town it foil of pools, in which both men. women, and children, may be seen bath ng every hour of the day. 

t Tlie wells in Bengal do not produce good water. The Ocngaleea have no pumps* Their iopidy df wa- 
ter u almost wholly from^ pools or rivers. 
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one upon anotherj and lap over each other so as to keep in the wa* 
ter. Each pot is near two inches thick, and about a foot deep. 
Thus a solid wall of pots, far more compact than any brick work, 
is formed,* descending, in some instances, to one hundred and fif- 
ty cubits below the surface of the earth. The potters also make a 
number of children’s play things in a clumsy way, as birds, horses, 
gods, coaches, elephants, 8cc. A few of the potters are men of 
some property. Many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 

\0lh Class. From a shoodru and a female kshutriyu arose the 
Tatee cast, or weavers. There are six divisions in this cast: Kshcc- 
r&-tatee, Varooee-tatee, Ashwinu-tatee, Dukshiuii-koolu, Mudhyu- 
mukoolu, and Tatee. These difierent classes have no intercourse 
so as to eat or intermarry with each other. 

Tlic weavers arc a numerous body of shoodrus in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own line, they are said to be very ignorant. The 
loom in which the weavers make their cloths is iu substance the 
same as the English loom, though much more simple and imperfect 
They lay the frame almost on the ground, make a hole in the ground 
for their feet, and thus, with their feet hanging down in the inside 
of this hole, they sit, and carry on their work. 

.r 

The woipen of all casts prepare the cotton for the weavers. These 
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women, buying the cotton of the merchants or farniers^ jo its raw 
state, take it to their own houses, and first place it in the Sun | then 
they open the husk, and take out the contents; with the jaw of the 
raghiiv& fish they pick off* the seed, holding the jaw-bone gi one hand 
and the cotton in the other. They pick it in this manner thiee or 
four times; then they make it hot under a pan of coals; then se- 
parate the seeds with an instrunfent called a ch&rkee,*^ by |rhich 
means the seeds fall on one side and the cotton on the other. iTiiey 
then pick it again, separating the coarse from the fine; thcR with 
a thing like a how they flirt it till it becomes thoroughly so^ and 
separated from .every portion of dirt, &c. Then spreading it ii^ very 
thin rows, they roll it upon a thin sticky and tie it with thesol|t skin 
of the koonchika fish, and from this state it is spun. Thei thing 
with which they spin is a wire, or a very thin rod of polishei iron, 
with a ball of clay at one end. This they turn round with the left 
hand, and supply the cotton with the right. This thread is then wound 
upon a stick or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. This 
is the process fot the very fine cotton. For the coarser kind the 
^ngalee women make use of a wheel very similar to that of the 

English spinner^ though upon a smaller construction. 

« ■ 

X 

/ 

Coarse sackcloth is made of hemp in Bengal, partly .by weavers 
and partly by other casts. 

* This iostnimcnt ii Jike dial d«iciibed in the Mh pfige, tbongh weiy mncli soMllaii 
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Almost all casts make cord for themselves. They buy the raw 
material in the market^ and are very dextrous in forming it into a 
thick rope or string for common use. 

• 

The coarsq cloths of which native dresses arc made are wove in 
almost every village. The better sort of native dresses arc made in 
the neighbourhood of Shantipore, Goorupu, Hbripalu, VurahO- 
nugfiru, ChQndrukona, Dhaka, AajbulhatD, KrishnQ-davupore, 
Ksheerfipaee, Radha-nogQru, Dalokoochee, Haralu. 

The Hon. Company have factories in many parts of the country, at 
which advances of money are made to the n'eavers, who, in a given 
time, produce cloths of such kinds as arc wanted. The principal 
places in Bengal where these factories are established, are Shantipore, 
Parooa, Dwarhata, Ksheerupaee, Radha-nuguru, Ghatalu, Dhaka, 
Maldu, Jungipore, RajmfihGl, llariilu, Bal&koochee, Niideeya, Ranifi* 
pore, Boyalii, Sonarga, Chundrukona, Vocrblioomec. At the Dhaka 
factory, some years ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks were 
bought by the Honourable Company in one year.* At Shantipore 
the amount of the purchases, in some years, I am informed, are about 
twelve or fifteen lacks; at Maldu about the same, and at other pla- 
ces from six to twelve lacks. I give the latter amounts from bare 
m 

reports 

* This fact wai mentioDod Co me bj a gentleman in tlm Rononrabla Compan3’'f trrvice> bat the eiact year 
I do not ccmodiber* N 
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Bengalee merchants have numerous factories in different parts 
of the country. Some of these merchants lay out annually 80,000, 
others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or three lacks of roo- 
pees, in the purchase of cloths. ' 

At Shantipore and Dhaka, muslins are made which sell at a hun- 
dred roopecs a piece. The ingenuity of the Hindoos in this branch 
of manufacture is deserving of the greatest commendation. ; Per- 
sons with whom I have conversed on this subject say, that ft two 
places iu Bengal, called Sonarga and Vikrumpore, such exceedingly 
fine muslins are made by a few families, that four months are re- 
quired to weave one piece, which sells at four hundred or fivt hun- 
dred roopees. When this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew 
has fallen upon it, it is no longer discernible. 

At the above places and their neighbourhoods silks are made and 
sold to the Honourable Company and to private mercliants. Tlie 
silk-weavers, however, are, in a great measure, a distinct body from 
the cloth- weavers.* 

t 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee each ; but 
they are very coarse and thin. Indeed the wool, or rath^ hair, 

■ i'" 

* For an account of the culture of the mulberry plaotj anrl the producing of iliJb, ice roL J. 
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vrlitch grows on the Bengal sheep is so short and coarse, that a warm 
garment can scarcely be manufactured out of such an article.^ 

A thicK kind of cloth is made in the district of V^rbhudmee, 
&c. called tusurkatee. It is made from the web of a worm called 
gootec. 

The cloths worn by the natives are saree, (women’s dresses) jorfi, 
dhootee, oorhanee, pagQree, (turban), t’batee,* &c. 

The cloths exported are called niulmbl, three sorts ; t8rumdan&, 
nayanusookhfi, four sorts, khasa, s&ivutee, g8ru, patnaee, bhagulpoo- 
lee, dhakaee, jamdanu, dwooriya, charkhana, roomulu, vandipota, 
palumpdshu, kshurfivutee, long cloth, dosootee, tilhata, koolbooN 
chQsma, chit, ghadaya, banarusee, vootidaru, sookuruphaiiee, taru< 
toru, kalagila, sh^rQshukru, karadharce, kootnee, shooshee, dimi- 
ty, bafta, &c. 

lUh Clasi. From a shoodru and a female kshfitriyb arose the 
KurmbkarO, viz. the blacksmith cast. Scarcely any individuals of 
this cast can read. The blacksmiths are not very numerous. In 
a populous village there may be two or three families, and in some 

^ This U worn by widows sJono. It Is perfectly wbitei wbercas the clotb worn by married women has al* 
ways a border of bluei red, or some other colour. 

Nt 
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parts six or eight villages may not produce more than one blacksmith* 
The Bengal blacksmith is far from being clever in his business. Un- 
der the superintendence of a European, howet^er, he becomes a good 
workman, though every thing which is the ofi&pring of his own ge- 
nius is clumsy and very badly finished. 

Amongst other things, the blacksmith makes arrows, bill hooks, 
the spadedioc, the axe, the farmer’s weeding knife, plougbkshare, 
the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the oxen are treeing it 
out. He also makes nails, locks, keys, knives, chains, scissgrs, ra- 
zors, cooking utensils, builders" and joiners’ tools, instruments of 
war, &c. 

H'th Class. From a voishyu and a female kshutriyu arose the Ma- 
gudhus, viz. persons employed near the king to awake him in the 
morning, l)y aiinouncing the hour, giving a description of the beau- 
ties of the morning ; describing lucky omens, and the evils of idle- 
ness; repeating the names of the gods, &c. These persons also 
go before the king in his journies, announcing his approach to the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages through which be is to pass.* 


* Anotli«r <Kibt of p j jp'.e are cmplojcd, wlio go two or three days joarney before the king, and order the 
inhubitaiits of the pari^ i:irou;i;h wiiicli tin* king will pass, to clear the ways, and niuke Iheiu guoJ. .. This is. 
sivctMary in a country like where there arc scarcely any public roads froiij town tu town. ■* Prepare ye 
ttic way of the Lord, make liis paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and liillthaiJ 
be brought low ; and the crooked shall be mads stnighi, and the rough wst} s shall be made smootb." 
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\9th Class, From a kshutriyfi and a female bramhiin arose the 
Malakaitts, or sellers of flovirers. These persons prepare the crown 
for the bridegroom at his wedding ; as well as the lamps and the 
artificial flftwers which are carried in the marriage procession.* Th e 
malakarus also make gun-powder and fire-works ; work in gardens ; 
sell flowers to the bramliQns for worship, t and to others as orna- 
ments for the neck, &c. 

14/4 Class, From a kshutriyii and a female bramhun arose the 
SodtQs, viz. the charioteers. 

\5th Class. From a voishyu and a female shoddrfi arose the 
Trdccs, or shop kerpers. 

'Sth Class. From tlie same casts sprung the Tamoolccs. These 
also are shop-keepers. 

17/4 Class. From a kaisi’liii and a female voishyh arose the 
Tukshuku, or joiners. The Uiudoo joiner makes gods, bedsteads, 

* Tliis crown is principally made with the stalk of a spc.H*iiS of miiltnglonia coven-d wIili tiusil ornament^ 
and painted varioui colour;}. The lamps arc made of calk ijiiii<*rul«.aud fixed on sticks. The flowers are made 
of niillingtonia painted, and fixed on sticks. 

t Flowofs, to be presented to images, are also plucked from the trees by the worshipper, or his wife, or 
ehildren, or servants. Persons plucking flowers from different trees, or carrying them to tetuplcs and houses 
in small baskets, may be constantly seen in a morning as the traveller pMses along. All sweet^ceuted flow- 
cia nay be presented to the gods. 
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windows, doors, boxes, seats, pillars for houses, &c. Persons of 
this cast also delineate the idol figures on the boards on which they 
are exhibited, and sometimes paint* them. Sonie engage in masonry* 
The Hindoo joiners formerly had very few tools,* but** they have 
now added a number of European tools, and, under the superintend- 
ance of a European, are able -to execute very good work. In some 
villages several families of joiners are to be found ; in ten other 
villages, perhaps, there is not a single person of this cast. The 
joiners are in general very ignorant; very few of them beiii^ able 
to read. ^ 

'\%th Class, From the same casts sprang the rujfikus, vie, the 
washermen. Formerly the Hindoo washerman did not use soap, 
and the common cloths of the natives he now washes u ithont this 
article. He makes a wash with the urine of cows, or the aehes of 
the plantain tree, or of the argemone inexicana. He does not rub' 
the cloth betwixt his hands like the .English washerwoman, but after 
it has -been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he beats the cloth ou 
a board which is generally placed by the side of a pool, and dips 
the cloth in the water as .he beats it. This method is very hurt- 
ful to European clothes, but it is very difficult to persuade the na- 
tives to go into the English method. The Hindoo washermen know 


*Thej bad neitber rnle^ compaii»nor pmbleti nor Indeed did ihe moit dcTer ainopg tbcn^ueii the let 

greater part of arhat compoiei n joinei’i cbeit of tooli. 
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nothing of iromng, clear-starching, or calendering. They beat the 
clothes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, with a wood- 
en mallet. It is the work of the men to wash clothes, but the 
wives of sotne persons of this cast assist their husbands. Europeans 
employ these*men as servants,, os pay them a stipulated price, as half 
a crown per hundred ; for fine cloths more,* and for very coarse ones 
less. The washermen in general are great thieves, very frequently 
stealing or changing the clothes with Mrhich they are entrusted. 

ISth Class, From a voidyu and a female voishyfi sprung the- 
swnrnukarus, viz. the goldsmiths. The principal things wrought 
by this cast are images, utensils for worship, ornaments, and seve- 
ral articles, as dishes and cups, used in eating. Gold and silver or- 
namentsf are very much worn by the Hindoos, both male and fe- 
male. Even persons of the very lowest casts, in large towns, wear 
several gold or silver rings on tlieir fingers, if not on other parts of 
the body. Gold or silver vessels for eating or drinking are kept by 
very few ; not by one person perhaps in. a hundred thousand. 

The swurnukariis come exceedingly short of European goldsmiths, 

* I understand that some Europeans gWo much more than this per hundred. 

t The fear of thieves is so great in some parts, that persons are afraid of wearing ornaments, and hiiiy their 
propertj^ In the earth. When a person, buries any money, or orniimeiils, in ilie eaith, he puts it in an earth- 
en or a brass pot, and adds a lock of hair, a broken koureu or two, and souio. ashes. Tticac things arc added 
as a chatm to secure the prapeity from the grasp of the messengers of Koovar'j, the god of clchus. 
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their work is so imperfectly fuiished. For- very plain work they 
charge one ana upon the weight of a roopee; for superior work two, 
three, or four anas. 

The Hindoo goldsmiths are charged with an innate propensity 
to thieving, by mixing inferior metals with the silver or goU given 
them to work upon. Even the shastrus speak of them in this man- 
ner. Their dexterity in thieving is proverbial. Raja KrishnS- 
Chfindru-Rayu ordered a goldsmith, employed by him to make a 
golden image of Doorga, to have both his hands cut off; Ifut after 
cutting off his hands, fur his dexterity in fraud, he granted! to him 
and his heirs a pension of a thousand roopees a year. 

iOth Ciass. From the same casts sprung the Soovurnu4)unikbs, 
or bankers. Persons of this cast buy and sell old gold and silver; 
they also sell the shells (kourees) used as small money; and exa- 
mine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some persons of this 
cast are employed as servants at the houses of merchants, and other 

persons of property, to detect counterfeit money. 

% 

Most of the soovurna-banikQs are rather money-changers than 
respectable bankers, though they receive money on interest. Some 
of the native bankers are, however, very rich. The private, pro- 
perty of two or three native bankers in Calcutta is said to be uot less 
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than a million of roopees each. These bankers have houses all over 
the country, where they carry on business by servants. They give 
ten per cent, interest on money placed in their hands. 

The quantify of counterfeit silver in Bengal is very great. Each 
roopee contains the value of fourteen anas ; two anas are allowed for 
the cxpence of coining. Some persons make counterfeit roopees 
of the same weight and value as the government roopee, and get 
a profit out of the allowance of two anas for coining. There is a 
loss on these roopees when detected. 

The soovurnu-vunikQs stand charged with almost the same pro- 
pensity to steal as the goldsmiths. Some pessons of this cast have, 
from the lowest state of poverty, raised themselves to the possession 
of immense wealth.* 

Sljf Class, From a guph and a female voishyil arose the Toi- 
l&karus, or oilmen. These persons prepare the oil as well as sell it. 
They make five kinds of oil.f They purchase the different seeds, 
and crush them in the mill, which is set up in a mud house ad- 
joining to their own. They keep four bulls or bullocks, which 

inJ of Clic fkbett HiaJgqi b C^IcafUi belong to thii cast 

Q 


t See peget 9ip 9% and 991 
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work alternately in the mill. The oil is sold at the houses of the 
makers, who also carry it for sale to the market, 

I 

Most of the oilmen are poor; though some few have acquired 
a little property. Almost all are destitute of common learning. 

SSd Cla»9, From the same casts sprung the AblioerQs, Viz. the 
milk*men. Several other casts sell milk, but these are the persons to 

whom this employment properly belongs. They are very ^hterate. 

i 

The common Hindoo cow gives about a quart of mill# at one 
time, which is sold for about two-pence. The smallness of the 
quantity is owing partly to the nature of the cow, and partfy to the 
want of grass. To obtain food for horses, grass is even grubbed 
up by the roots. The milkman who gets a livelihood by his bu- 
siness keeps a number of cows, and sends them out all day to graze 
in plains and by the sides of roads. At night the milkman mix- 
es oil-cake with straw and gives to his cattle. The men milk the 
cows, cut the straw and feed them ; the women gather the dung, 
and dry it in cakes for burning. This cow-dung is sold as fuel. 
The milkman also sells the urine of cows to washermen ; he also 
sells curds, whey, and clarified butter.* A very good milch cow will 

• Clarified botter If fCRrc€lyaiiro|Mr term. Xt U italo baUcr* mtde hot o?cr tlic Arts to picfent itf getting 
more riuici'd. 
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sell for ten or twelve roopees; a bullock for six. For an account 
of tlie worship of the cow, see the preceding volume. 

ftSd Class. From a gopii and a female shoSdru arose the Dhee- 
vQrfis, or fishermen. Other casts are fishermen, but to this cast 
the employment properly belongs. 

Ttie Hindoo fisherman employs a variety of nets, some of them 
very large, requiring two boats to attend them, to spread them out, 
and take them up. Sometimes he goes out on the river at night, 
under the idea that more fish are caught in the night than in the 
day. Many persons raise very large sums of money by farming 
pools, brooks, lakes, &c. After the rivers overflow their banks> 
these pieces of water are crowded with fish.* Almost all the llin* 
doos eat fish with their rice, though the voishnfivfis, and some very 

s 

religious Hindoos, abstain from fish. In a boiled state, fisji used to 
be offered to the gods, and reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. 
The fishermen are very hardy, bearing, in a surprizing manner, ex- 
posure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night dews, when 
lying almost naked on their boats. These people 'are very industri- 


^ The njii of Bard wan gave a bmmhltn the right of fishing in the Ganges to the eitent of tarns of 
tiierlrer. In this space the river altere l its coarse, and loo!; a circuit of sis miles. In consequence of ob> 
fiaiiiing 0iis increased strulcb of the rivcr« this bramirn, by (aiming oat ihe fisliiiigi has become fcry rich* 


Od 
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ous, poor, and illiterate. The wives of the fishermen sell the fish 
in th e markets, and, laying aside all the Hindoo female delicacy, 
approach a good way towards their sisters of Billingsgate. 

I' 

S4//i C/afs. From the same casts sprung the Soundikus, or dis* 
tillers. 

Persons of this cast make several kinds of arrack, the rai>st com- 
mon of which is called dhanoo. The principal ingredients in this 
liquor are rice, molasses, water, and spices. These spices are iaicl to be 
made from the roots of one hundred and twenty-six cliifereui plants.* 
Into one hundred and sixty pounds of water they put eiglity pounds 
.of rice, the same quantity of molasses, and the same numbtr of balls 
of the above compound. These ingredients mixed together are put 
into the water in a jar, the mouth of which is made close with clay, 
so to prevent the entrance of the outward air. In this state it 
continues, in the hot weather, five or six days, and in tlie cold 
weather eight or ten. As soon as this wash is ready, the soundikO 

puts it in the still. 

% 

The still, like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is ex- 
tremely simple, and even clumsy: The earthen pan containing the 
liquor is sec on the fire, and its mouth covered with auothor pap, 


* TbcM tpicci tre nnde bj certeio tLe diitrkt ot BurdwaOs 
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And the crevices filled with clay. The pan which serves for the 
CO very has two holes made in it, into which are inserted two bamboo 
pipes, for conducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into these ^ans the ether ends of the pipes are inserted. The latter 
pans rest on h board which is placed on a large earthen vessel full 
of water, and this water a person throws perpetually on the pans 
into which the steam enters, in order to condense the steam. From 
the above quantity of ii^edients forty pounds weight of arrack is 
made, hut the distillers mix a considerable quantity of water with 
this arrack before it is sold. Tlie price is about twopence the 
quart, of which some persons can drink four quarts before they ate 
intoxicated. Should this liquor when prepared, at any time, prove 
too weak, the maker puts some leaves of the jiiyupalu into it. 

Another kind of arrack is called mfitichdorh. In .this kind the in* 
gredients are, twenty pounds of rice, eighty pounds of molasses, one 
hundred and sixty pounds of water, and one hundred and eighty balls 
of the above*mentioned spices. 


The name of another kind is doyasta, the ipgredients of which 
are nearly the same as those of the mutichoorS. 

The Hindoo distillers make a kind of anise seesl*water, with 
other ingredients. 
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Another kind of spirit called panchee is made with fried rice*» 
•pices and water. These ingredients are not put into the still, but 
are merely set in the sun in a wide pan, and drawn out when wanted. 

Other kinds are called kCmula, narangeS, vatavee, kayavod, arma* 
nee, golapO, aravoo, and mujmu. 

The soundikQs make a spirituous liqji^r, which they ojill rum, 
with molasses, the juice which oozes out frutn the talfi tree,|and the 
bark of the vabQla. The proportion of each article is, offnolasses 
one hundred and sixty pounds, the same quantity of the talfi juice, 
and twenty pounds of the bark. This rum is made in coppef vessels, 
the earthen ones giving it an ofTensive sinctl. 

%5th Class, From a malakarfi and a female shondru arose the 
Njatus, or dancers. There are none of this ca::t in Bengal at pre- 
sent. The dancing at the Hindoo festivals is partly performed by 
Mfisfilmans, and partly by different casts of Hindoos, who mix sini'- 
ing with dancing. The Hindoo women who dance before the idols 
are of differe.nt casts, collected from houses of ill-fame. At the 
entertainments called yatrfi, different casts dance and sing. 

S6r6 Clast, From a shoodrfi and a female bramhfin arose^the 
CKandalfis. Persons of this cast are mostly employed as fishermen 
or day-labourers. They are esteemed a -very degraded class. 
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S7M C/tfM. * From a sho9drfi and a kshfitriyfi female arose the 
Ch&rmfikar&s, or shoe-makers. 

✓ 

This deipised cast makes shoes for the Hindoos from different 
skins, and even from the skin of the cov. The very common shoes 
are sold fqr four-pence or six-pence a pair ; the better kind for one 
shilling and shc-fience. Several kinds of gilt and ornamented shoes 
are brought for sale into^engal from the upper provinces. They 
cost as much as from thre^o forty roopees a pair. 

The shoe-makers are also employed as musicians at the weddings, 
feasts, and religious ceremonies of the Hindoos, and the horrid din 
of this music reminds a European, that the musicians have been 
used to no sounds except those of the hammer on the lap-stoue. 

S8/A Class, From a rQjfikfi and a female voishyQ sprung the 
PatOnees, viz. the ferrymen. As there are few bridges in Bengal, 
and none over large rivers, these men are much wanted. In some 
places the ferry boats are so crowded, that in stormy weather they 
upset, and multitudes of passengers perish. This is frequently the 
case near Calcutta. 

S9/X Class. From an oilman and a volshyfi female arose the Dola- 
v|he^. These persons are employed as fishermen, and also in carry- 
i^g palanqueens, &c. « . 
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, 90th Clast, F /6111 a magficlhfi and a female shoodrft aiose the 
Malas, These persons are employed as fishermen. 

/ 

disf Class. From a shoddrtt anrl a female kshfitriyH arose the 
Chasa>koivQrtfis, who are employed in agriculture. 

>• ' 

Sid Class.' From a volshy& and a female kshulfiyfi'arosii the Go- 

pfis, via. another class of milkmen. 

* 

SStf Class. From a bramhun and a female shoDdrQ aro|| the Va* 
fiikiees, via. the sellers of the panti leaf.* 

SlM Class, From a malakarh and a female shdodrfi arale the Sa- 
■ vfikSa. 

S5th Class, From a magiidhS and a female sboSdrtt arose the 
Shikare^ or hunters. 

06th Class, From a goldsmith and a female votshytt arose the 
liliilftgrabee^ viz^ the sweepers. 

Stt^ Class. From the same casts also sprang the Kocrttidis* 

*lorMiMOBttntoftluienll«e«o4Waf lUipluiti leeTolDiio]^ ptge 9; 
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SBth Class, From a shoe-maker and a female voishyQ arose the 
Tukshunus. 


class. From a dheSvuiu and a female shoSdrfi arose the 
These are the snake-catchers : they are also quack-doc« 
tors, and i^^tess to cure a nuiuhcr of common diseases. In catch- 
ing snakes, they'hsake use of incantations (iniintrus), and pieteud, 
by these incantations, t^Wserve themselves from harm. They lay 
open tlie place of retreat, an?), seizing the snake by the tail or behind 
the head, take out its poisonous I'angs, and then play with iC 
Persons of tlfis cast also carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, ex- 
posing tliem to view, play with them before the spectators, receiv- 
ing their bite on their arms, folding them round their necks, &c. &c* 
At these times they use musical instruments, but there do not appear 
to be any instances of serpents being alfceted by music, though all 
the Hindoos believe that they can be drawn out of their holes by 
the power of dii^is, or incantations, and perhaps David alludes to 
a similar picu^ice when he says of the wicked, “ they are like the 
deaf adder, Hhat stoppeth her ear, wl)ich will not hearken to the 
e charmer, charming never so wisely, 


A^ntSitus. From a man named DavulQ (brought intXlJ^igal 
kythe bird Gurooru) and a female voishyu, the Gunukus, andmd- 
^ftkar uku s ftfosc* JThe foi^>^ar the poita, and arc called Doi- 
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T&gnu bramhfins, though they are not bramhuqs. The latter are 
miserable musicians, and also makers of mats of different kinds. 


‘*^ld at eight anas each, 
the reed aruudo tibialis. 


There are a number of mats made in Bengal, which, to a peonV . 
who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, are very necessary ; The 
name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which is P'ude from a 
glass called khures.* A mat of this kind, tbr^C* cubits and a half 
long, and two cubits and a half broad, sold for about two-pence. 
A coarse mat called jhantula is made from the grass inal&^'f and 

The next kind is called durmu, made from 
j This is used to sit and sleep upon, as 
well as to inclose the sides and ends of the houses of the poor. 

. Sometimes twenty and at other thirty of these are sold for the roo- 
pee. Another sort is called moola, and is made from the above 
reed cut into small threads. Eight, nine, or ten of these, five cu- 
bits long and three and a half wide, are sold for a roopee. This 
mat is appropriated to the same uses as the last. ' Another kind is 
made from the grass called kuchkucha. This is used .o sit and sleep 
Upon. Thirty-two of these mats, four cubits long ami two broad, 
Care sold for a ’titTfoe. Malii is the name of another my^ which ii 
made fro:v. a grass of this name. ‘ Sixteen of these, of ritnly the 
same dibiensions as the last, arc sold for a roopee. - Vijiaftdii, a 
ma. made at a village of this name, ia very much used by the na 




* JSac'cliarum fustcum* 


t Cjpcru« I. 
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tives to sit and sleep upon. Eight of tlicse are sold for the roopee. 

*V^nother kind, five cubits long and three broad, is called katee, made 
frdtivjthe grass tagatfis. There are several kinds of these mats. 

ind sells at half a roopee the pair ; others are sold at one, 
two, thi^, four, five, six, and even eight roopces per pair. From 
the rough gwijshogula* another kind of mat is made, sixty of 
which are sold forir^O()pce. From the leaves of the date and of 
tlie fan palm| trees mats made, sixteen of which are sold for a 
roopee. A very strong mat, which will last twenty years, is made 
with split canes. :j: These mats are five cubits long and three broad. 
One of them sells for a roopee. A sacred mat, r^sed in times of 
worship, is made of the grass kasliu.§ These are sold from a penny 
each to one roopee. Another kind of mat, laid on beds and couch- 
es, for the sake of the coolness of its nature, is made of the grass 
called shitulupatcc Q These mats, six cubits long and three and a 
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ndt barbarians, who speak a foreign language, though the meaning 
the. root of this word seems to coniine it to persons of a barba- 
tons oi^r impure speech. The Mhs&lmans are called yhvmgjbL. ' 

. > 

The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of iitoodrBs; 
but I have here collected, from one of the smritf^ irtty separate 
casts; and to this might have been ad^h^ the names of several 

more. 



Remarks, 


THE of the cast, so far from having contrllmtecl to 

the happiness orsfes*^, has been one of its greatest scourges. It is 
the formation of artificiar^v>^ers independently of merit or demerit, 
dooming nine tenths of the ^ople, before birth, to a state of men- 
tal and bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut out from- 
all the learning and honours of tlie country. 


The Hindoo shastrus bear the most evident proofs that the foun- 
ders of the system were men who designed to call themselves brain- 
h&ns. A group of artful men, one woulct suppose, sat down toge* 
ther to form a plan of social order,, in which all the honours and 
wealth of the conjitry should be secured to the first order, and, that 
these honouryfnd this wealth might never go out of their hands, they 
formed fourforders :r-«-the persons of the first order were to be wor- 
iwihippfi^ a^ods; the second was to protect theyfn^ the third to 
acquirf^ealth for them; and the fourth to perform theuSmenial ser- 
vic&^i^triie rules for these orders were so fixed, that tho^^i the 
her orders might sink into the lower, the latter could uever^e, 
][xcep^ in another birth. 
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.«..;TO5C distinctions of rank in Europe are formed upon civic merit, 
or learning, and answer very important ends in the social union; 
but^ this system sets out with an act of the most consumm^r in- 
tjpe tHM was ever perpetrated; binds in chains of adaman^ 

bf the people; debars them for ever from all access^ ^ high- 
er state, whatever their merits may be ; puts a locl^p'** tbe whole 
intellect of the great body of the people ; and-«<^9 to millions and 
millions of mankind, after branding tlip.V very birth wHh infamy, 
and rivetting (heir chains for ever, . ^ You came from tiie feet of 
JBrbmbQ; you were ci:eated for servitude.** 


*Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected mccha- 
>iiical employments, was advantageous, as, by confining the members 
of one family to one trade^pit secured improvement. Actual experi- 
ence, however, seems to have completely disproved this theory, for 
Hindoo mechanics never introduce a new article of trade, nor improve 
an did one. 1 know that improvements, have b.'cn made under 
the inspection of Euiwpeans, but these do not enter iii^o (he argu- 

the same cloths, the same earthen,wrass, iron, 

same gbld and silver ornaments, uni?''tpNJVWJ 

\ 

ay as from time immemorial. these 

inech|(mcal "employments had been thrown open to all ranks, Wsho 
can/ say. that very great advanctes would not have been made 
ii||i»Dyemei^L? / , Persons who ai^ -^'!]|u»jai.cJ :":t2;-n;c.4ffi%ts dV 


ment. Fornativ^se, 
i^nd other ut^us^he 
are in vogbe at this di 
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European skill *and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see very 
plainly an amazing change for tlie better. The native joiners, 
snlk|», shoe-makers, masons, &c. under the superlntendance of 
'*5iiy|;^eans, '’produce work little inferior to that imported from Eu- 
rope, 


But not only *ra**ltit cast contrary to every principle of justice 
and policy, it is repugnant»to every feeling of benevolence. It arms 
one class of men against anther ; it gives rise to the greatest de- 
gree of pride and apathy. « It is a suilicient excuse for not doing an 
act of benevolence towards another, that he is not of the same cast; 

a 

nay, a man dyiiig with thirst will not accept of a cooling draught 
of water from the hands or cup of a person of a lower cast. I knew 
a kaist’hu, who was obliged to his son, wl>o had lost cast, for an | 
asylum just before his deatli ; yet so strong were the prejudices of 
cast, that he would not eat from the hands of his sun, but crawled 
on his hands andyknees to the' house of a neighbour of his own ^ 
cast, and rec^fed food from entire strangers, in preference to his 
own child, tiRiugh he was then' on the brink of that world where 
^alljcas^ ar^^esolved into those, of the righteous an/li'he wicked. If 
Wi shoudrn^nter the cook-room of a brainhun, the latter uNtuvs away 
all hi^ArH)/;p vessels as defiled ;• nay the very touch of a 

* A^cIiusar alioSdr^ii. called toorlU, who are rmploj^ at boatmen, contiderlheirYooia at deSMl 
^ jmhln enter it. and throw awn/ their eartlicii I/a MSaQImmi'iaaterl heir houta,.tba;i^ not 

tit erit as disk’d. .T !' -'?ai)dli,L'.';*H<- ^^dhSodrot, called Utj^'itliedo iliataaa.' :'^ayitba I 

at 'iijf tjMipb>oking»cMeU if a bramhSn commpon lhair boat. ' - 

I > 1 
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makes a bramhuti unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order to wash 

away the stain. In short, the cast murders ail the social and bene- 

% 

volent feelings; and shuts up the heart of man against man^. iii a 
manner unknow;n even amongst savage tribes. The apatK ^of> ^ 
Hindoos has been noticed by all who are in any measure acquaint* 
.ed with their character. When a bout sinks in a stoi;j;' on the Gan* 
ges, and a number of persons are seen floatin^«end‘^hcrs sinking all 
around^ the Hindoos in those boats whjj^ may remain by jthe side of 
the river, or in those passing at the 4ime, look on with perfect in* 
difference, perhaps without moyiug an oar for the resciie of those 
jnrbo ate actually perishing. 


• Wliat is the drime for which a person sometimes forfeits his cast; 
['And becon^s an outcast and an exile for ever ? Perhaps he ha.; been 
found eathig with a virtuous friend ; or, he has married the woman 
[.df his choice; or^ he has visited other countries^ oti business, and 
has been compelled by tlte nature of his situation to eat food not 


..cooked by persons of his own cast. For these, or oti^er reasons, the 


,cast proscribes him bis father’s house, and if his mother consent to 
^Ik be by steahiii* dr at a distance H'^|n ^hat waa^ 

■ of Um mm «r^MiAAyaai(l, about .(Iibly jcaia ago, arrot to IimI 

' aamrf GSkaom. abiiat Ihe iaoie timr. went to Madrai. and loot Ai» cart, baihtsriii* 

^ ffolng aoais jfcaftiil|^«ab5n» lejialn^it. la the ysar l8«t a lilaciaaiftb. of 8erai^|poR»y,-.' . 

^naad fram and waadlivmMd Igr Ua after etpaading tm>4bsaMSd,niopa«aaaiwipt^>4 
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once his home, into which lie must never more enter. Hence the^ast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the very love of one’s n«gh- 
bou-& into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, in some cases, S'ljpa^ 
iwcb'T'cnt worse than death itself* - . ^ 

In the J^y?r^l801, the mother of Kalee.pr&sad-gh58ha, a rihh 
kaist’hu, of Benare^r died. This family had lost cast by intercourse 
with Musulmans, and were'^'.tallcd p^r-alees.* When his mother was 
dead, Kalee-prusad was much concerned about the performance of 
her sliraddhu. At last he prevailed upon three bramhuns to perform 
the ceremony in the night. A person who had a quarrel with these 
bramhuns informed against them, and they were immediately aban- 
doned by all their friends. After waiting several days in vain, hop- 
ing that their friends would relent, these three bramhQns, suspending 
jars of water from their bodies, drowned themselves in the Gapges ! ! ! 

Some years agd^ Ramu, a bramhfin, of Trivanes, having, by mis- 
take, married jlis son to a girl of the peer-alee cast, and being aban- 
doned by hi? friends, died through grief. 


. : 

• A Rrct -^mber of Hindoo families exist in Benj;;ab who have obtained the name of Pecr-nl«c. Sewul 

-dtfferen^otiesSrfiscUng the origin of lliia cast hsfSVeen reported to mr, bnt os I heve not beenVbio to M 
certain tiicir correctness, I havo oiniued them. Tlie PSer-aleei m iumr bccjamhv; adislinet cast. U 
■^cd ttet not lessthan fifty fiihiiUes of. these persons lirain Calcntte, who tare brauihSns to pcrftiib'the 
cerctuonicf of the Hindoo religion for thorn like othepmfte ' ' ' ‘ 
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ten or twelve.years ago, two bramh&nSSs.of ValS^pookhS- 
were deflowered 'by force, when one of them, overwhelnied 
’ with, grief for the lou..of her cast,, refused, all food, and expired in 

'-%i:the' Villa^ of Bdjbflj, some years ago, a y 4 >ung.m 9 a'.poisoned' 
bitnself oil aecottot of the loss oT castj and Ida^**^ brotbiera aban- 
rdohed- the country; Their cast was Io^-4>y. their mother'# criminal 
interconrse 'with 'persons of other. cast£ .She was a.wid^w.* 

• -y 

r . €ooro0-pr4isad, a bramhSo, of Charna, in- Burdwan, ;|not many 
: yeaiis ag<^ through fear of losing his cast, in consequience of the in? 
fldeiity of his; wife, abandoned. his hjome,..and died of .g|rief at Be* 

■ narear. 


; About the year 1809, a bFamhSn§3 of Shantipore murdered ' her 
dwA child, bjr a Mfishlman,. to. prevent discovery., and loss of cast 

a bramhhq.of . TrivaneS murdered his wife by 
^^nj^iQ^er, : under , the fear that he should lose his cq^t, throug h 
with meii of .other caste... * 


'-'•OaMMlri 

: ® 


{^"'eoirtiietM aM^ toJhif wmiMx. tha raaaMwaf widawa ii great. 

^ «Moud narrlage# 
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Thousands of children arc murdered in the womb, to prevent die** 
covery and the consequent loss of cast. This is the case partieqlar* 
■ly Jn the houses of the koolinu bramhuns. J i 

■ ■ i 

% - 

.^any other instances might be given in which the fear of losing 
cast has ltd to the perpetration of the most shocking murders^ 
which in this counir^jire easily concealed. . 

Through fear of losing ^st, numbers of persons abandon their 
homes, -many of whom take refuge at Eenarcs ; though some return 
after a time and regain their cast. 

Not only is a person wlio has lost cast renounced by his friends, 
but he is excluded from all the services and comforts of religion ; 
and from all its .ceremonies, at and after death, and of course is con- 
sidered as miserable in a futur^^tate. During tJie reign of the Hin* 
doo kings, such -an outcast was xleprived of his property also, till " 
he had performed the proper sacrifice. 

The Hindoos speak of a lesirned brainhhn, Yaclluspfitee-mishrfi, 

•# 

who, about six hundred years ago, repeated the four' vadus from 
memory before the king of Mit’bilee, and received as a fee J0,000 
cows. As, in the kalee yoog&y the reception of a gift of cows is 
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forbidden, * the friehds of the pundit renounced him its an outcast, 
tUl he had made the proper atonement, by the ofTeiing a piece of 
gold. In this instance, a man who, according to the bramhuns, 
could repeat the four y ad us from memory, was made an odtcast be* 
cause he had received a present of cows. If he had receivec|^|o 
the same amount in another form, he would have beeit.free from 
blame. 

According to the shastros, the offenc^by which the ca# is lost, 
are, 'the eating with persons of inferior cast ; cohabiting <rith wo- 
men of low cast ; eating flesh or drinking spirits ; partaking of that 
NVhich has been prepared by a person of low cast; tlealingin things 
prohibited by the shastru, as cow-skins, fish, See. 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases when they do not be- 
come entire outcasts. A brainhun^ by becoming ufliciating priest 
to a shoddru, docs not become a shoudru, but he sinks into a des- 
pised order of bramhuns. 

Persons break'ing the rules of the cast were formerly punished by 
the Hihdoo Icings ; now it depends upon mere accident whether a 
penon violating the rules bf the cast be proceeded againat or not. 

< Tin* b forbidden boUi in tbe imrittee AMtiSf ain^yeoruftt ; tboagh most «f the bremhUns, et preient, 
fiiidliie temptation too strong to. resist A gift of gold is liiso forbidden. 
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Strictly speaking, scarcely any Hindoos live according to the regu- 
lations of the cast, and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate 
these regulations. In some things the great body of the people do 
that which is forbidden, as, for instance, they cat rice prepared for 
sale by Miisulmans: here the number of oifenders is so great that the 
law cannot be inforccd. Tn particular cases, as where a person is 
known to keep a Musulmau mistress, the oftcnce is winked- at, unless 
this person happen to quarrel with another, when the latter insists 
upon his being put out of the cast. When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, he is often 
bribed to hold his peace ; but if a number of persons object, the 
case is desperate ; yet there ai J . .les when a delinquent forms a party 
in his favour, who declare that they will retain him amongst them. 
Parties of this kind exist in many villages. Sometimes the whole 
village assembles to decide about a person’s cast. If the decision be 
in a person's fiivour, all his friends cat with him, if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit him entering their houses. There is no other form of 
admission or exclusion. 

Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have* in some 
instances, offered large sums to regain it, but in vain. On the 
contrary, other offenders, who have had no enemy to oppose them, 
and very little that the bramhuns could seize, have regained their 
cast for a mere trifle* The only way of being reinstated in their 
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ranlt 'is to a feast to bramhans ; all things may W obtained by 
pleasing the bramhfins, in whose hands the cast is a tieasury chest, 
or a rod of iron. 

Some time after the establishment of the English power fn Ben- 

IS 

gal, the cast of a bramhSn of Calcutta was destroyed by aik Euro- 
pean, who forced into his mouth 'flesh, spii^, &c. After iremain- 
itig three years an outcast; great efforts were made, at an |ucpence 
of 80,000 roopees, to regain the cast, but itt vain, as mai^ bram- 
hfins of the same order did not consent. After this, an es^pence of 
two lacks of roopees was Incurred, when 'this bramhfin waatrestored 
to society^ • 

■T 

About the year 1802, a person in Calcutta expended JOiOOO roo- 

pees to obtain his cast, which had been lost through eating with a 

« 

bramhfin of the pesr- alee cast. This expence was incurred in feast- 
iing and giving presents to bramhuna.. 

, ^ 

After this two peer-alee bramhfins of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but after expending a very large sum, they were 
'diiiappointed. 

: -a.-' .-V;-''. 

Sometimea a person is reitoted to his cast on making the requi- 
atonement ; but in other insUinces the atonement is said to be- 
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nefit the party only in a future state, and does not effect his resto- 
ration to society in this world. The offering for making an atone- 
ment is a cow, or a piece of gold, or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. But that 
which, more than any thing else, in the opinion of a sincere Chris- 
tian, condemns the caat^ is the resistance which it opposes to the pre- 
valence of the true religion. If a Hindoo be convinced of the ex- 
cellency of the Christian religion, he must become a martyr the same 
hour that he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of sit- 
ting in the bosom of his family, but mu^t literally forsake all that 
he hath to become the disciple of Christ." Liberty to obey, the de- 
cisions of the mind, and the convictions of the conscience, has ever 
been considered as one of the most important birth-rights of a rational 
being; but the cast resists all the rights of reason and conscience, 
and presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress of rea- 
son and religion, without whose rays man, indeed, according to the 
striking language of scripture, “ dwells in the region and shadow 
of death." 

• • 

As in every society there are different gradations of rank, so the 

terrors of the cast are only formidable where a person can obtain i 
no society suited to his wishes. When a person is excluded from . 
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bil^ former ffiend^i, tlie loss may be made up if he can meet with 
O^er friends who will take him in. In proportion to a person's 
worldly incumbrances he more heavily feels the chains of the cast. 
A single person finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of so* 
ciety and enter into another.* I have seen some persons, who have 
lost cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this distinc- 
tion could bestow. Many of the peer-alee^re possessed of large 
property, and are invited (o Hindoo festivals, &c. witliouc.reserve. 
The only difference betwixt them and other Hindoos is, /they do 
hot sit on the same spot at the time of eating ; but thisy custom 
exists also among different ranks of bramhuns : a bramhui| of high 
east will not eat in the same house, at the same time, wi^ one of 
low cast. . 

lu some parts of India, the Hindoos do things with Impunity 
which in other parts would cause the loss of cast. In .the upper 
provinces the Hindoos in general pay less attention to the regula- 
tions of the cast respecting eating than the Bengalees ; but in those 
provinces they are very particular in preventing the intermixture of 
the iJasts in their marriages. 

' •'lilOUSANDS of HINDOOS EAT WITH ALL CASTS DAILY IN SECRET, and immedialcljr 
li ftolviigtt tbeir fricads* and persons of their own cast. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Of the Domestic Manners and Customs of the Hindoos, 

SECnOM I. 

Marriages, 

THE time of marriage amongst the Hindoos, as among other na- 
tions, is various, though in general they marry very early. Parents 
cannot always obtain a suitable match, and sometimes money is 
wanting ; besides which marriages must be regulated by the cast, 
and by complicated customs. A shoddrrVs son is often married as 
early as his fifth year; a bramhfin’s at seve^ nine or eleven. The 
latter must first be invested with the poita. Amongst the middling 
ranks five hundred roopees is often expended, and amongst the rich 
many thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, never chooses his own wife. 
Two parents frequently agree while the children are infants, to give 
their children in marriage at a proper time. Most commonly, how» 
ever,* a parent ensploys a man called a Ghiitukfi to seek a suitable 
boy or girl to be married to his child. 
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After the modern divisions among the four original orders of 
Hindoos had been made in Bengal by king BdllalsanQ, it became 
necessary that some persons should study those books that were writ- 
ten on the regulations of the. cast. These men became known by 
the name of ghfithkus.* The first book written on this subject is. 
called MishrQ. This work con.ta.ins the history and the names of 
the first koolinus, nbretriyos and vungshojus.^ ‘ It is written in Sung- 
skritfi; but the modern book? or registers, which are numerous, are 
in Bengalee^ 

Some ghuthkos. are not emplt^ed in making matches*. They 
first study the books belonging to their profession, and then subsist 
on' the gifts received at weddings, and at the houses of those koo- 
linoa and. shrotriyus who are rich men. Wlien a ghirtukfi visits such 
akoolinu or shrdtriyu, he relrearses a number of honourable qualities 
which he falsely ascribes to the ancestors of his host;, but if this 
person be not disposed to be liberal towards him, he endeavours to 
bring forward all the violations of the rules of the cast into w.hich 
he or his ancestors may have fallen ; and sometimes this disappoint- 
ed gbutfiku endeavours to involve this per-son in disgrace among his 
friends or In the presence of large assemblies of bramhiin-s. In ak 
most all families there are faults, respecting the cast, which are well 
known to these ghiltukfis, and which they know how to rise as 


* From ghIkttaQb to mult. 
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means of procuring money. Hence these men are much feared by 
those Hindoos who are very tenacious of the honours of their cast, 
and the purity of their families. 

Any person qualified by cast and a knowledge of the ghutuku 
shastrfis may embrace this profession. Each cast has its own order 
of ghutukus. Many these men are the greatest flatterers and liars 
of any of the Hindoos. In making matches they endeavour to im- 
'pose in the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. After 
the ghutuku has informed a parent of a suitable person to be married 
to his son or daughter, a relation on each side is deputed to see the 
children, and if every thing respecting cast, person, &c.* be agree- 
able, a wiitten agreement is made betwixt the two fathers. In this 
way, persons are united in wedlock with as much indifference as cat- 
tle are yoked together; the ordinance of marrimnny becomes a mere 
matter of traffic, and children are disposed of according to the pride 
and convenience of parents, without the parties who are to live toge- 


* Direetiont in choosing a One of the llindgo sliastrAs the following clirrctlons retipectlng the 

qntlltici of a Vife "She wrho is not descended from his paternal or maternal aiiei'slora within the sixth ilcgreCi 
it eligible by a twicc-bcirii man for nuptiala. In connecting hlirself with a wife, let him stiiclioosly avoid the ten 
• following families, be they ever to great, or ever to rich in fcinc, goafs, sheep, gold a-:d grain : the faniily w liicli 
hat omitted pretcribed acts of religion ; that which hat produced no male children ; that, in w liich the vndii hut 
not been read ; that, which hat thick hnir on the body; and those, which have been sulijert to [a number of 
diseases are hero mentioned.] Let a person choose for hit wife a girl, whose form lias no defect; who liat an 
agreeaMe name; who walks gracefully like a young elephant; whose hair and teeth are moderate respectively 
in quantity and in site ; whose body hu eiquisite loAness.** 
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ther till death having either choice or concern in the business. Ghfi- 
tbkos frequently go to the houses of persons whom they know, and 
propose matches, before the parents have begun to seek about the 
marriage of a child. 

At the close of a wedding it is very common for persons to ask. 
How did the master of the feast dismiss tlie ghijtukus > Did they go 
away pleased ? At some weddings as many as five thousand ghutd- 
kusare dismissed with presents, according to tl'.eir rank; some ob« 
tainingten roopees and others two. One hundred tliousantk roopees- 
have been expended at one wed^ling (a presents to ghutbk^s.. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a second xviiu 
ten agreement is made betwixt the two fathers, engaging that tUc 
marriage shall take place on such a day. This is accompanied some- 
times with a promise of money for the daughter, of ten, twenty, thir- 
ty, forty, fifty or more roopees, which becomes the property of the* 
girVs father. On the occasion of signing this agreement, a dinner is- 
given, in general by the girl’s father, at whose house this meeting 
is mostly held. Gifts are pieseated to the bramhfins who may be pre- 
sent, and the ghutuku receives according to the previous agreement, • 
perhaps five, six, eight or tea roopees. Where money is givea to the 
girPs father, which is very commonly practised at present, the cast 
of the hoy is hot very respectable. In marriages that are most re- 
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putable the father not only gives his daughter without reward, but 
makes large presents of ornaments, goods, cattle, and money to the 
bridegroom^ and bears the expences of the wedding. At such a 
wedding the,ghQtakft receives a tenth of what is presented to the 
bridegroom. 

Three or four days'*bcfore the marriage, the 'bodies of the young 
couple are anointed with turmerick, and the boy constantly holds 
in his hand an iron thing like a pair of scissars, with which the na- 
tives cut tlie betle nut, and the girl holds in her hand another iron 
thing which holds the lamp-black with which they black the eyelids. 
They hold these in their hands day and night till the marriage is con- 
cluded. The father of the boy entertains all his relations, Ac. with 
a great dinner before the marriage. To relations he gives a cooked 
dinner, to others sweetmeats, &c. The father of the girl gives a similar 
entertainment to all his relations, Ac. After this the rich relations 
who have been entertained invite and feast the bridegroom and famU 
ly* giving the former presents of cloth, Ac. 

The day before the marriage the parents on each side sometimes 
prepare presents of sweetmeats, made with sugar, rice, cocoa-nuts, 
milk, spices, Ac. These things, made up into a kind of paste, and 
Tolled into balls, they boil, or fry in. oil, and afterwards send amongst 
friends. 
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On the night preceding the wedding, the most hideous noises are 
made almost all night with their unmusical instruments, at the houses 
of the two parents. In the beginning of the night the wonien from 
the two houses go to the potter’s, or some other neighbour’s, and 
bring away four pots for each house, and other pots, ia which they 
place lamps. Four of these pots are placed at the house of the boy's 
father, and the other at the girl’s. ‘ They bring also, at the same 
time, from the house of some relation two things like sugar loaves, 
made with rice flour, which they call Sbree,* and which tlity place 
at each house. Towards tlie close of the night tlie women at each 
house assemble, and eat with the girl and boy. In all theae scenes 
many diversions are mixed.. 

Early in tbe morning, the women of both houses., with the female 
neighbours, assemble, and taking with them a pan of water, the pots 
which contain the oil-lights, the things-madc of paste, and some 
betle-nut, they go round to the neighbours, and give to each a lit- 
tle of the betle-nut. They then return to their homes. They next 
place the boy and girl, at different houses, on a bamboo door, and 
'the mother takes some straw from the tliatch, lights it, and turns it 
xbund the right foot of the boj', or girl, three several times. They 
then hold up the door, with the girl or boy on it, three, five, or 
aeven timea. After this the women, taking some thready and 


One of the name- of UnktiaiDedf the goddeis of pro^»er!tj. 
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8t^e}ching it, walk round the door four timet, and then tie this 
with some blades of doorvo grass, round the right arm of the 
hoy, 'or^irK They prepare.also a kind of ointment, made of oil 
and spices fried together, and rub it on the head and all over the 
bodies of the young couple. In the forenoon, at both houses, 
they perform the nandeemookhu shraddhfi, which diHers something 
from the common shraddhu.* In the common shiuddhu bramh&ns 
offer boiled rice, and shoodrus uncooked rice, but in the wedding 
shraddhu, instead of rice, they offer three kinds of sweetmeats. At 
the close of the shraddhu the offerings are distribuied to the neigh* 
bouring brainhuns, and the bridegroom sends to the bride a present 
of fisht.betle, sweetmeats, plantains, sour milk, and cloth. The bride 
in some cases makes the same kind of present to the bridegroom. 
In the course of the afternoon the heads of the young couple are shav- 
ed. After this the bridegroom goes and stands upon a stone plac- 
ed in the middle of a small pool of water, made for the purpose, 
Round this pool some plantain trees are planted for the occasion, 
and oil lights are placed, the wicka of which are made of the fruit 
of the thorn apple plant. The women now bring the pot which they 
got from the potter on the day preceding the marriage, and the 
made of paste called. ShrSe, when each one goes up to the 
room with these things in her haud, aud touches his forehead 
Vitb«one of her fingers* The women allege, that by making this. 



•SceShnddliB.. 
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thiflg called Shree, and using this ceremony, the boy and girl will 
have very excellent skinsj &c. The rest of the time till night 
en up in feasting relations, bramhuns, neighbours, &c. if 'the person 
have the means. The bride, bridegroom, and the person who gives 
the bride in marriage, all fast till the wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations are made of music, 
fireworks, illuminations, ‘&c. and vast multitudes are invited to the 
wedding. Sometimes a person spends 100,000 roopees, and some have 
spent more than 400,000 in the marriage of a son or a daugjhter. At 
a lucky Inut in the night (sometimes 12 o’clock) the bridegroom pre-* 
pares to go to the house of the bride. He is dressed in silk, with many 
gold and silver ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gold 
C'tbwh upon his head. Being dressed, he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, 
or in a t&ktar^ma, If in the latter, there is room for four servants to 
stand at the four corners in the inside to fan him, or rather to wave 
a brush, made of the tail of the cow of Tartary. The procession in 
a great wedding is very long : Before the bridegroom’s palanqueen, 
tbef servants of the father Walk, carrying silver staves; also open car- 

m 

tikgcs containing dancing women and singers precede the bridegroom;, 
a fiag la alsb carried, and a ttetal instrument like a dish is placed on 
ah elejj:^halit, and beat at intervals to produce the sound of a bell. The 
streets are illuihinated by the flambeaux and lights which' the afUnd- 
ants carry in their hands; and fireworks, placed on both sides the 




eet9, are let t)ff as the procession moves along. Horses, camels, and 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations in 
^sion, and music of different kinds is also distributed be- 
fore and Dehind the bridegroom. Lately, many of the Bengalese have 


called in the assistance of English music at their weddings. At in- 
tervals g^ns are fired. All things for the procession being prepared 
before-hand, the whole waits for the coming of the bridegroom. At a 
marriage which I saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived in Serampore. The grand procession 
therefore was at the latter place. The bridegroom came by water. 
After waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, all at 
once it was announced, as if in the very words of scripture, ** Behold 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.”-~AU tbe persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in tlreir hands 
to fill up their stations rn the procession ; some of them had lost their 
lights, and were unprepared to join the procession. Hoyrever, it was 
tlien too late to seek for them, and the cavalcade, something like the 
above^ moved forward to the house of the bride, at which place the 
company entered a large area, covered with an awning, and lighted 
up^ wltere a great multitude of friends, &c. dressed in their best ap- 
parel, were seated upon shatso . The bridegroom was carried in the 
Wma, and placed on a superb seat in the midst of. the company, 


Where he sat a Istde while, and then went into the Imuse — when the 
do^ was aihuEt, andi iptaided by sepoysi^l and others expostulated 
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with „the doof'keepers, and attempted to enter, but id vain. Nev^f^ 
I so struck with our Ijord’a- beautiful parable as at this 
ment "“And the door was shut \** — had set my mind vegljj^^ 
seefng the marriage ceremonies, but was obliged to' depart in* 
disa|>pointment. 

After going into the house, the bridegroom is led to th^lace b£ 
marriage, which is incircled by a line drawn upon thi^ The 
bridegroom, dressed in a suit given him by . his intended, faher-in* 
law, takes his place within the above line, with his fatber>iDmaw, the 
officiating ^tamhbtf, the presents to be given to the bridegrtom, &lc. 
Firsts the father* in-law pours some water into the right* hai|d of the 
bridegrboih^ and while he bolds it there, reads a mantru, <it|lie close 
of which the bridegroom raises the water to his lipa and thin, lets it 
fall; he next receives Water to wash Ids feetj ^and then some ri|e,. which- 
he l^ys on his- knee; then the iather*^tt-law performs the worship 
(pdbja) of the bridegroom, reading mfintrfis ; next some water is pre-- 
I^ted aitvat^ . hirst with a mfintrfi ; nei^t he receives some sour milk, 
he smt^ii, and Hieh throwa it aWay next water, aa at the 
^ifit: then several mlntrfis iim repeated; ’ They now ris^ and lead 
-tJw;btidegroom m the pool lliehthrned' before;. W a number of 
’h^^ve been pllced;' its a dish'h^ saorediconcb^ 

*epmesfty^itpd.|^id,.>:h)ofefi^^^ tiirmerick,^ 
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black lead, See, The women, taking the di$h. containing 
Ifcj^^ings in their harids, walk round the bridegroom seven times, 
7«ird*%^t^he dish touch his forehead. They next take a wooden 
seat, and bring the bride, sitting on it, and walk with her in their 
hands round the bridegroom seven times; at the close of which, ,cler 
vating the bride before the bridegroom, they let them look straight 
at each other for. about 'a second. Next they carry the bride 

back, when the bridegroom returns to the place of marriage. The 
girl is also brought on the wooden seat, and placed in the. pre- 
sence of the bridegroom.. The girl’s father now again gives the 
bridegroom water as before (which he puts to his lips, and. sprinkles 
on his feet) while mfintriisaie repeated ; and afterwards he presents 
him with cloth, rings, necklacM, things for house^keeping, &c. 
according to his ability. The girl’s father, or the person giving 
her in marriage, reads the mhntrhs froiri the:GooDfi-Vishnoo shastrD, . 
or rather repeate them after the officiating bramhOn. > In giving 
the girl tb the bridegroom, he repeats a mfintro to this effiect s. 
** Bridegroom, I give this danghter to thee.” The . bridegroom . 

repeats a mhn.trh afterward^^ to this. purport: “This daughter I 
have*received.” < The fathet-in-law then inakes a present, as we 
^ay in English, “for good luck.” Then putting the right hands 
[of the bdy and girt one upon , the other, he bind* them togetlMit’, 
a .tfTsda or garlaacti of flowers. Tbthi.o^er mSntrGs are leml. 


tfter reading the the boy’* |ij^r puts some money, one. 
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or tea, or twrenty roopeea, or some gold, according *to his abilj^^, ’ 
into the hands of the bridegroom, which money the girl’s mr '‘'•••4 
loosing the hands of the bride^and bridegroom, takes awa^.- 
worship of the goddess Shfisht’hSe is next performed, whb is looked 
up to as tlie goddess of fruitfulness; and along with her wonhip that 
of several inferior gods or goddesses. This worship differs not from 
the common poojas. The barnt-offering concludes the itarriage;. 
Which ceremony is performed thus ; A square place is marlced out on 
the ground, upon which is put some sand;, on. this tlie|r lay the 
wood, and kindle it. The bride and bridegroom hold -fried rice 
and clarified butter in their joined hahds, while the bridegroom re- 
peats the muntrfis after the priest;, at the dose of which tlley throw 
the rice and butter into the fife» Some repeat this three, some five, 
and others seven times. At the conclusion of the burnt'Odering, 
the married pair go into the house, where they give a loose to play t 
in which the bride takes one of the pots which was brouglil from the 
potter’s the night before the wedding, and which contains kourees, 
rice, turmerick, peas, fruits, Ac. and pours them out on. the mat. The. 
bridegrootn takes them up, and puts them into the pot again. This 
is repeated three, live, or seven times.’ At last the bridegroom lakes 
iiis. cloth and covers, them over. Then the women request that thp^ 
bridegroom will pardon his bride- for having pou-red out the things, \ 
and if she do any thing wrpng in future they pray him. to. pardop^ 
her; and then in behalf of the bridegtvom they pray that the lirtcl^ 
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pardon any thing that he may do amiss in future. They both 


The giri^s father feasts all the persons who accompanied the bride« 

groom, and makes presents of money to the ghutuku, the priest, 

the hramhuns and relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 

cannot eat of his father-in-law’s food on that day, but eats what 

% 

he has brought along with him. He stays at his father-in-law's 
all night. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and neighbour-- 
hood carry presents of money to the bridegroom according, to their 
ability. Five of the women take up the mat upon which the mar- 
ried couple have' slept, for which service they, receive some little- 
reward. After this, the bride and bridegroom, having daubed their 
bodies all over with turmerick, bathe in the small pool mentioned- 
before. Ha ving bathed, those who choose may. eat, and after this- 
the bridegroom takes home his bnde. They ride in palanqueens, 
but'the girl’s palanqueen. is covered.with acloth, so.tlut nobody can. 
see who is in it. This is the constant way of the Bengalee women;. 
Vhey never ride in an open palanqueen. At rich weddings, a pro*- 
Icession is.made on the bridegroom’s return, but it consists only of 
VkVy remnant of the first shew. lathis the principal thing new is, ar 

quantity of artificid^. Aowers fixed oh sticks which are. carried before.- 
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the bridegroom. On arriving at the boy’s father’s, tliey proceec^^ 
the place where the shraddhu was performed on the day of 
riage, and there standing, the ^roy’s mother takes up the potjjiuadrilie 
paste thing called Shree, and with them touches the foreheads of the 
married pair. The mother next takes some betle in her hand,, and, 
beginning opposite the ancle, she slowly raises her hand till U ar- 
rive opposite the bridegroom’s head, making an awkward .noise l>y the 
shaking of her tongue, in which she is joined by all the othir wo- 
men. She does the same to the bride. Then taking the pa$h| thing 
called Shree, and after that the pot, she repeats the same cerefinny; 
then she puts a live 6sh iu the folds of the bride’s garment fefore, 
and some sweetmeats in the mouths of the bride and bridegiuom ; 
then she pours some sour milk on their feet; next she puts a treasure 
fill! of corn on the liead of the bride, under which the bridegroom 
puts his .lefc.hatul, and in this manner they proceed into the Jiouse, 
the bridegroom with his right hand scattering the corn as they go. 

After they Kaye entered the house, different diversions take place. 
The rest of . the day is spent in feasting, and sometimes in dismis- 
sing relations with presents, &c. The girl’s father on this or the-fol- 
..loyring day sends presents of clothes for them .both ; also sweetmeats, 
/ruits, 

’ On the third .day, relations add^ramhhns are feasted; and i/a^ 

^ relation should ’OOt eat of the food cooked by^j^e h^ds of the bm^ 
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day, it is considered as a great dishonour, which can only 
eating there at the next public feast. At night 
itfcw i4«:w.^^rried pair sleep on a bed of flowers. After the bed is 
prepared, the females of the house eat together. 

* 

The fourth day, the giiTs father takes the married pair to his house, 
where they stay ten days. Some stay more. On the fifth, seventh 
or ninth day, the W'omen take off the thread that was tied on the 
arms of the. young couple on the day of marriage. After this the 
officiating bramhun, in their iiatnes, performs the worship of the sun, 
and the father presents to his son>in>law and daughter changes of 
raiment ; and at the close, gives a dinner. 

At the expiration of the term of staying at the girl’s father's, the 
boy returns home. At the end of a year, but not before, he may 
take home his wife ;. or if she be very young, she may stay till she is 
old enough, or as long as it is the pleasure of both parties. 

When the time is expired for taking his wife to himself, he goes 
to his father>in-law’s, if a* poor roan, on foot, and if rich, in a palan- 
f^ueen, but there is no ceremony or shew on the way. When the 
married pair arrive at the boy’s father’s, most of those ceremonies 
axe repeated which took pjace there on the day after the marriage 
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A person on his marriage does not take a house ib himself jb^ ! , 
England, but continues to lite with the o)d folks; and in 
many generations live together, as many as fifteen or 
some houses. If any one cannot live quietly he separates. 


At the time wlien the menses first appear after marriage, ^rtain 
ceremonies are performed. On the day when they appear, thf rela* 
tions anoint the bodies of the girl, and .certain other woma|i who 
know how to excite laughter, with wet turmerick. The gifl’slfather 
also gives to {be ueighbours, or perhaps to*the whole villag|^ tur- 
merick and oil separate to anoint their bodies. .At this tme the 

* * 'i 

Jbi'ideieaU Hce which has not bQen wetted in cleansing, and slr^voids 

»■ 

eating fish, dcc« ■ On the third day tire giil marks a squari in the 
Abor .\>f the house, sticks ah arrow at each of the four cornels, and 

I • - 

surrounds the whole with a red string. Within this line she sits for' 
aome time. A hole Is .dug Jn the earth at the outside of the house, 
and the females present pour water into, this hole, and make the earth 
into .mud,' which tlwy ai^terwards throw at one amsther; they also 
/di^ee in it, and play all manner of tricks, phile a miserable drum is 
It the outside of the yard. The men are carefully eacluded from 
After bathing, thegid eats the same klndtrf food as ^ 
menUoiitd %hoye. §he xonttnues thus 4o live till the time of what isf 
’«aned*the second marriage, ifhlch may be on the fifth, seventh, or 
glnth day, at g At this time; the worship of fibusiS^ 
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yl^^findSyS, GunashS, and the nine planeU, is performed. The 
bramhfin reads the service, and the bridegroom repeats 
‘after hit^making the offerings, &c. The sun is again worshipped, 
in which act the officiating bramhfin, joining the open hands of the 
bride and bridegroom, reads over or repeats the words of one of the 
smritee sliastr&s on this subject. When this is over, the bridegroom 
feeds the bride out of his own hand, with sugar, clarified butter, 
honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, mixed togetlier. Then 

he takes plantains, cocoa-nuts, nutmegs, &c. and folds them up in 

% 

the garment of the bride, who with her husband and the rest of the 
company go into the house, where dinner is prepared. As they 
are about to enter the house, the bridegroom takes a ring from his 
finger, and lets it slide betwixt the bride’s garment and her waist. 
Many partake of the feast. , The bride and bridegroom, eat milk, 
sugar, and rice boiled together. 

I have omitted a circumstance which ought to have been men> 
tioned in a preceding page : When the wedding guests, and the 
bridegroom sit down in the area covered with an awning and illumi*. 
nated with lamps, just before the bridegroom goes in to the wedding, 
(page 145) one of the guests addresses the assembly, and asks, 
**Who shall firtt receive the sandal- wood ?* To this a gliAtfikO 

» ' < 

* The rubbing the forehead. bre««t» uriiif. dec. with the powder of tbit wood is a common ornament at all 
the large aiioaibUef of the Hindooi. T 
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replies, " Except ■ — - ■ " ■ who shall receive the sandal- wood ?/«^ . 

Another asks, “ Why should receive the sandal- 

The ghfit&ku then enumerates a number of qualifications y^ch this 
person possesses ; as, that all the ranks of koolinfis, and shrotriyfis, 
**stand in his door that he is generous, hospitable, liberal in shoW" 
ing respect ; that, in'fact, he is a second Yoodhist'hiru. Not unfre* 
quently another gbutuku proposes some other candidate for tie san- 
dal-wood, and enumerates a number of qualifications. It is aot un- 
common for very hot disputes to arise on these occasions. ^ The 
man who is most liberal to the ghutfikfis always obtains tiie ionour^ 
When the point of precedence is settled, a bramhun takes the landal- 
wood, in a bason, and goes up to the person for whom it is ciecreed, 
and again asks the assembly, “Shall I apply the sandal-wood ?” A 
number of voices at once reply in the aihrmative, when tlie bram- 
hSn rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and puts a garland of 
flowers round bis neck. Several bramhfins then join in putting san- 
dal-wood on the foreheads, and garlands round the necks, of all the 
company. 

If a Hindoo should not have children, be marries a second wife, 
but this is concealed as long as possible from the first wife. When a 
man thus wishes to marry a second time, for the sake of children, 
his father or elder bro.ber seeks a wife for him; or, in case he' have 


^ That is, are ngurished by hiio. 
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neither father nor cider brother, he may seek for himself. It is a 
maxim that a man ought to wait till his wife be more than twenty 
before^'^ marry a second. The ceremonies of the second marriage 
are not different from the first. The will of the husband directs which 
wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the shastrC, the 
first wife ought to have the greatest authority, hlultitudes of in* 
stances occur in which a plurality of waives is the source of endless 
disputes and perpetual nrisery. The Hindoos confess that scarcely 
any instances are to be found of family comforts remaining where 
more than one wife lives in the same house. 

A Hindoo may marry a second time, a third,* and so on till he be 
fifty years old, but beyond this age he may not marry again, accord- 
ing to the sbastru. Yet many of the lower orders marry when sixty 
years old, and some koolinu bramhuns marry when as old as eighty. 


The man who has lost his wife by death, generally marries ano- 
ther as soon as he is purified, that is in eleven days, if a bramhun, 
and in a month if a shOodrii. Some few wait longer, and some do 
not marry a second time. 


* A third marriage it coiitklered at improper ami baneful to the wife ; tlicrcfure. hrfure the marriage cere- 
motij of (he third takes place, they mnrry tliis man to a tree, when, it is said, the evil cKpeuds itself ou the tree, 
and the tree immediately dies. After thi.s the luarria^ with the third wife takoi place. 
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There are scarcely any old bachelors in Bengal. Silch a man is^a 
kind of miracle* The method of marrying when so young, apd in 
which consent is never thought of^ accounts for this circugrs'^hce. 

Vast multitudes of Bengalese cohabit with other women. This ij, 
in a great measure, the fruit of having been married without their 
consent. It is so common, that men seem to feel no proper shame 
about it ; not liking the wife that has been forced upon them by 
custom, they keep another woman. Many of the lower orders ne- 
ver take their proper wife from her father’s house, but go aiad live 
with others. 

Besides the couimon marriages, widows are frequently married 
amongst the lowest casts. The ceremony is called nika. On these 
occasions a number of friends assemble, when the bride puts a 
garland of flowers on the neck of the bride, and vice versa. This is 
almost the only public intimation of mutual agreement. These wed- 
dings are generally scenes of the grossest gluttony and drunkenness. 
The weddings of the voishnuvus are described in another place. 

The greatest uumher of marriages take place, in the months 
tJgrahayfinu, M ighu, and Philgoonu, these months being consider- 
ed as very lucky. In Jyoist’hQ only efdlst sons are forbidd.nto 

c 

marry. lu Voishakhu fewer marriages are contracted. In Poushu and 
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Choitr& scarcery any persons whatever marry their children.' In a 
case of peculiar poverty, or lowness of cast, 'a marriage in these mpntla 
may occur In the other months no one marries. If married in 
the first three months, the married couple may expect riches, 8cc, 
If an eldest son be married in Jyoisht'hu he will die. In Voishakhil 
the blessings of matrimony will be less. If persons marry in Ashar- 
hfi, they will become very poor. If in ShravQnii, all the children 
will die. If in Bhadrb or Choitrii, the wife will become lewd. If 
in Ashwinii, both husband and wife will die. If in Kartiku, they will 
have fevers and other diseases. If in* PoushO, the wife will become 
a widow. 

The work called Oodwahu>tfitwu mentions eight kinds of marri- 
age : 1. Bramhu, viz. when the girl is given to a bramhon without 

reward ; S. Doivu, viz. when a girl is given to a bramhun as a gift, 
at the close of a sacrifice; 3. ArsliQ, viz. when two cows are re- 
ceived by the giiTs father in exchange for a bride ; 4. Prajaputyfl, 
viz. when a girl is given at the request of a bramhun; 5. Asoorfi, 
viz. when money is received in exchange for a bride; 6. Gandhur- 
vu, viz. when a union is formed by the mutual consent of the mar- 
ried pair ; 7. Rakshusu, viz. when a wife is taken by force in war ; 
8. Poishachu, viz. when a girl is taken away by craft. 

Hindoo girls frequently perform the worship of the gods, and re- 
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peat their names, in order that they may bestovr good husbands up* 
on them. 

A Hindoo woman sometimes secretly administers to her husband 
a medicine, obtained from some old woman, to make her husband 
love her! 

When husbands stay a long while from home, some Hindoo wo- 
men make use of a superstitious custom to hasten their return : they 
employ a cunning woman to burn in the house a number of herbs, 
medicines, &c. while repeating muntrQs. This is repeated at many 
days as there are days' journies to the place where the huslwnd re- 
sides. The Hindoo women have another custom among them, to 
ascertain whether a husband who has been from home some time, be 
dead or alive, be well or ill, be there or on bis way home, &c. They 
get a cunning old woman to take the winnowing fan, and according 
to its motion in her hand she pronounces the exact circumstances 
of the absent husband. 
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SECTION IL 

Of Births, and the Management of Children^ 

THE respectable Hindoos treat a pregnant female with peculiar 
tenderness: when approaching the time of her delivery she is asked 
daily what food she wishes to eat, and is indulged witli whatever 
she desires. This solicitude to please a pregnant female, does not 
arise from the fear that the infant will be marked if the mother be 
denied what sire longs for, but from the desire of having sons, and 
perhaps from some degree of tenderness for females in such circum- 
stances, as well as from a common fear among the Hindoos that if 
she do not obtain what she desires the delii'ery will be prolonged. 
A Hindoo woman dreads tire pains of child-birth, especially those 
which accompany the births of the first two or three children. 
In the houses of the ricli, a room is prepared on purpose in which 
the female is delivered. In some houses, wl>ere a number of fami- 
lies live together, ^uch a room is always reserved for this use. Before 
the birth of a child, the Hindoos lay the head of a dead cow, smear- 
ed with red lead, See, at the door of this room. This is to drive away 
evil spirits. The Hindoos never employ men- mid wives. Eastern de- 
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licacy effectually excludes the men on such occasions^ even though 
the female should perish through the want of skill in her attendants. 
The midwives are mostly of the low cast called Harees ; other fe* 
males practice as inidwives, but they are not very numerous. A 
roopee and a garment is the common fee to the midwife. Those 
who are very poor give less, and the rich give more. A number of 
females, sometimes as many as twenty or thirty assemble oi these 
occasions. It' a female have a difficult delivery, she sufferal dread- 
fully, and many perish for want of that assistance which 4 skilful 
surgeon is able to afford.* But the Hindoos abhor the ide§ of the 
interference of ruen on these occasions, 

■: 

Almost alt the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous liguors to 
their females immediately after delivery, A few hours after the 
child is born, medicine is given to the mother. Sickness seldom 
succeeds a lying- iu. When the father first goes in to see the child, 
if a rich man, he puts some money into its hand. Relations who 
are able do the same. The mother is constantly kept very warm. 
After five days she bathes. On the sixth day, to obtain the fa- 
vour of the goddess Shusht'hEe upon the child, the worship of this 
goddess is performed, in the room where the child was born. If 


* It la beeoma a pfovetk among thli indoleat peoglap that the life o(a woman ii happier than tliat of a maop 
for that the feroier alwa^a Indnlgea beraelfiu ease at bona } bat the pomibilitjf that at the time of the fafetb^the 
child ahovld be ibut op io iti« wombj makei the map conteat to be men stilL 
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a child die soon after it is born, the Hindoos say, *‘Seel the want of 
compassion in Shusht’hesl She gave a child, and she has taken it 
away.”*^If a person have several children, and they all live, the Hin- 
doos say, “Ah ! — Shusht’hee’s lap !" * On the eighth day the members 
of the family sprinkle with a winnowing fan, eight kinds of fried 
pease, and fried rice, on the ground opposite tire house. About 
ten days after delivery the ftMiiale begins to attend to her family bu- 
siness. On the twenty-first day, the worship of ShQsht’hee is again 
performed under tlve shade of the fig tree, where a number of females 
assemble. If the child be a son, the mother continues unclean af- 
ter delivery twenty- one days. If a daughter, a month. 

When the child is six months okl.f* the parents give it a name, and 
feed it fur the first time with boiled rice. The rice is put into its 

mouth by the father or a bramhiin. At this time a number of ce- 

* 

remonies are performed, and relation?, &c. arc entertained, who make 
presents of money, &c. to the child. Sometimes these presents amount 
to large sums. Lauds, pools of water, &c. are not u.ifrcquently 
given. Ornaments are put upon the child for the first time on this 
occasion. 

* The Jliiidoos believe that when a leeond child is borti aAc r the death aC the first» it is the same cliild 
ipruiig to life again* If scvcrul children die soon after the births the mother puts a ring in the nose of the 
neatxhildj that if it die they may know, when they see the next, that it was (his child that died. S )ino persons 
slit tllb earof a dead child, or fix some other mark u|ion ili that it may be Lnown in ihe nest birth* 


t Scarcely any of the Hindoos know their own age. 


U 
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The name of a god is almost invariably given to a child', • The 
Hindoos say, that the repetition of these names is meritorious, and* 
that tlie name of God is like a fire consuming all sin. Somf are the 
■ simple names of gods, and others have attached to the name of a god' 
another word, as Ram, and Ratn-prQsadO.f Krishnu, and Krishnu- 
chQrunfi,:|: Brumhanundii;| Shivu*nat’hu;||' Sooryfi-kant’hu Nara* 
ySnu; Kartikfi; Gunushu; Vuroonii; Puvfinu; Bhbot’nat'hu ; Indrb* 
narayunu; Gopalu; tj^nuntu ; Eeshwfiru Koovaru, MtihudHvfi,^' 
Bh&guvanQ, Ac. These are very common names among the Ilinldoo 
men. Women are named after tl>e goddesses, as Kalee, Dodrgai 
* Lukshm^, SrirbswutSS, Gunga, Radha, Sic. To these names some 
add single words, as Yishuoo-priya.§. As these gods and goddesses 
have each a great number of names, so a great portion of Hlese 
various names arc citosen and given to men and women. Besidei the 
names of gods and goddesses, those of heroes and lieroincs are given 
to persons, a.s Yoodhist’hiru, and Bheemu, DroiipudeS, and Kbontei?. 
Names are also chosen from those of trees, flowers, &c.. as Luvongii-- 
lfita,|l Pudnjh,* Soodha-iuookh^,t S»khee.:j:‘ 

In choosing a name for a particular child a letter from the name 

•TS* ••■■iw orthegodiare alsogifen totewiw, gardenia pool^. See. m, Si.ree-T«iii»pow, (Sef*nipor*,1 the 
teiNi iifIUm}ICriihnh-vagNn&. the gerden orKrithtiS; LUthmeC-aagSrS, the tea of lAkibmeC. Hen a pool 
ii iwellcd into a tea. t PfhiadS, plraMie ; thla name inlimales that Ram ii pleaacd with thb petioa. 

I CbSr&iiB, foot J Aii»ndS,joy. | NafliS.iord. • KanCbS, beutifal. 

mon aame for U.>d. f The g rr.t God. f The bcloeed ofVithnoo. | The climbing pinnt LS> 

vBnga. * Ti e water lily. ( She whoie mouth it like the wetcr omfe. f Feiuale friend. 
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of the 8teIlar-*mansion under which the child was born is chosen.* 
The father gives the name, though the mother has generally had the 
privilege of choosing j|. At giving the. name certain ceremonies 
are performed, which are followed by a feast. 

Some parents, if they have lost several children in infancy, give 
an unpleasant name to a child who may be born after these repeated 
bereavements, as Dookhe5,f Punch-kouree,;]: IIaranti,| Kooru.|| If 
the child live, they add the name of Ramd to one of the above 
names, as Dookhoe- ram, 8cc. They give these unpleasant names, 
supposing, that as the former were such pleasant children, and had 
such sweet names, they died through the envy of others.* 

At two years old the child’s head is shaved for the first time, 
when the shraddhu is performed, and a feast given. To this succeeds, 
at a proper age, in the family of a bramhun, investiture with the 
poita, aud then marriage. 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only one, 

* This is the name by which the pe non is known in the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. But be* 
sides this name« the Hindoos gire another by which e person is known in all the common business of life. 

t Sorrowful. f Fire konrres. f The lost. || That which is taken away by force. 

* If a rich man sink into poverty, such sayings its t^ese are common: "See ! how sharp men's teeth are I* 
"H#is ruined entirely because others could not bear to see his happiness.” Souk* Hindoos think that tba 
gods bear the prayers of those who desire the evil of others* 
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till it is five or six years old. Such children may beveen standing: 
and 8uc'<irg the mother’s breast.* A Hindoo woman never gives, 
her child to a wet-nurse, unless she have no at the birth. The- 
child is never fed with prepared food before tlie expiration of six 
mouths ; nor till arrived at this age is it clothed at all. In ge- 
neral the children of the rich are mostly naked till they arrive at Uieic 
second or third year, and thore of the poor till they are six or seven. 

As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable to teach, 
their children their first lessons, but a father may. frequently he seen, 
teaching hfs child to write- the alphabet when it is five years old ; at 
* which age the male children are commonly sent to the village 
school. The Hindoo children are seldom, corrected, and having 
none of the moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, 
they ripen fast in inicpiity, and among the rest in. disobedience to. 
parents 

Rich men employ persons ta teach their children proper be- 
haviour, towards all ranks of men, and on all occasions. These 
instructions commence at five years of age. Children are taught, 
in this manner, how to behave on the approach of a bramhhn, a pa- 

• I iMva obwrvcd the nmuliaUe a(p«enieiit betwiat the mannen of tbe AAicaneaad BinSooit 

Vbc negio wonea nickle their chiMrrii lung after they ere able to walk. The Africant eat uiily with the right. 
fcMd { they amoke ont uf a thing like the hooka }.al eighi day* old th^ iharo the hend of a cbildt. and gire^ a, 
aMM. Their dancea. liko tboae of t.iu lliuduof • are di>i>ad'*'-*i'*<i todeccat geatnrci. 
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lent, a spirltulil guide, kc. how to sit, to bow, and to appear to ad- 
vantage in society. When a boy speaks of his father be calls him 
tliakoor, lord, or of lys mother, he calls her t’hakooranfe. When 
he returns from a journey he bows to his father and mother, and 
taking the dust from their feet rubs it on his head. Considering 
their inferiority to Europeans in most of the affuirs of polished life, 
the Hindoos in general deserve credit for their very polite address. 

Plindoo children eat great quantities of sweetmeats of a very in- 
ferior kind, mostly made of molasses and rice. When a young child 
is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk is the cause of its sickness, 
abstains from bathing, eating sour food, fish. See. aud. eats only once 
a day. Sometimes a mother makes a vow to a god or goddess, and 
promises some gift, if this deity will cure the child. As a sign of thla 
vow, some persons keep all the'bair on the child’s head till an ap- 
pointed time expires; others tie up a lock separately, aud repeat over 
each hair in the lock the name of a different deity. These locks of 
clotted hair may frequently be seen on' the heads of children.. 

The children of different casts play together. If a child at play 
should have food in its hand, and a child of another cast partake of 
it, it is not much noticed ; yet the children of the highest and low- 
est qasts play together but seldom. The Hindoo children delight to 
play with earthen balls, and with, the small shells which pass for 
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money called kourees. Bigger boys delight in catcliing birds ; in 
difTerent kinds of inferior gaining, as dice,* throwing kourees. See.; 
in boyish imitations of the ceremonies at the worshij) of the gods ; 
in kites ; leaping ; wrestling ; in a play in which two sides are form- 
ed, bounds fixed, and each side endeavonrs to make incursions into 
the boundary of the other without being canght ; in hide and 
seek, and the like. The Hindoo boys, at a very early age, enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no checks neither 
from conscience; the- viituons examples of parents, nor from the 
state of public morals. A bramhfin, welMuclined to Christianity, 
was one day reading the first chapter of the epistle to the Roinans 
in Bengalee. While going over this melancholy description of the 
sins of the heathen, he confessed, with a degree of astonishment, 
how remarkably applicable it was to the corrupt manners of hi# own 
countrymen. 

* At Um fall maon in Aabwintt ibe Hindow fit up all ni^^bt auil plaj at dice, in erdar to obtaiu Oa <a«ow 
of Ukibmcf • tbc goddeu of woaUb. 
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SECnON UL 

Of the Economy of Families^ 

** A MAN shall leave his father and' mother,, and shall cleave un>- 
to his wife,*’ is a maxim, which is quite eontrary to those manners, 
of the Hindoos which are in most esteem. Marriage seldom sepa- 
rates children- and parents till some revolution, takes place, in thefa^ 
mily. A grand-father, with his children and grand-children in a. 
direct line, will frequently be found in one family, having a comr 
inon fund. A. mother-in?law and a brother-in-law are sometimes- 
tq be seen in such families. As many as one hundred persons may. 
be found thus living together. But the great majority of Hindoo 
families are confined to a husband, wife and children. As long as. 
a father lives he is the master of the house. After the death of the 
father, the elder brother is honoured almost as a parent, but he con*- 
sults his brethren in ^airs of importance. If, however, the eldest 
brother be disqualified for managing, a younger brother is invested, 
with the management. Such a family has all things in common ; but 
if one of the brothers bring in much money, and the rest little or 
non<;, a quarrel commonly ensues, and they separate. Very few- 
large families live together long in comfort where they wholly de- 
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pend on what several sons get in service or by trade. ‘ Those who 
live on family estates live in greater quictnes^. Many fainilies are 
wholly supported by what is obtaiued in discharging the duties of 
the priesthood, &c. at idolatrous rites. At the great festivals, the 
females in rich^ f'iniilies who keep an image, and at weddings, shrad- 
dhQs, the time of investiture with the poita, and the giving a child 
its name and first rice, have much to do. The work of a house' wife* 
is as follows: After rising in the morning, in hard working families, 
the house-wife lights the lamp, and spins cotton for cloth for the 
family; she next feeds the children with sweetmeats, or somefried 
rice, or milk ; after this she takes coW'dung and mixes it with water 
in a pan, and sprinkles it all over the house to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and, mixing cow-dung, earth, and water 
together, smears the floor of the house, the bottom of the walls, and 
the veranda with this mixture. After this she eats a little cold 
boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and stone vessels with 
• Btiaw, ashes, and water. Her next work is to bruise the rice 
and other things in the pedal (dhankec), or to boil the rice in order 
to cleanse it from the husk. About ten or eleven o’clock, she takes 
a towel and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours. Some 
women make an image of the lingu, and worship it with flowers, &e. 
using incantations. Many merely bathe, and repeat a fewnifintrds, 
bowing to the water, the sun, &c. In bathing the women rub their 

* The; Uiudeoft vtry f«vr femiile terftnti. A Hindoo vroiuau knows neither how to sow. nor wash* 
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ornaments with sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and 
their hair wivli the mud of the river or pool. Bathing takes about 
fifteen oi twenty minutes ; but if the worship of the lingu be per- , 
formed, an hour. On returning from bathing the female stands in 
the sun, and dries her hair ; changes her wet clothes for dry ones ; 
washes her feet on going into the house ; and then applies herself 
to cooking. She first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits brought 
from the market ; then she bruises the spices, &c, by rolling a stone 
’ over them on another stone. She then prepares what is to be eaten 
with the boiled rice, and afterwards boils the rice. 

Those who are \cry popr, eat with their rice oi ly greens gathered 
in some field or the highway ; the middling ranks cut split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other things, as boiled 
fish, acids, sooktttnee, pungent spices, ^c. ; they also fry in clarified 
butter plantains, the fruit of the egg-plant, cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cu- 
punibers, &c. 


The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay, and fixed in the yard, 
or in the cook-room. They also use a moveable fire-place made of 
clay, which is round like a kettle, with a hole on one side to put in the 
wood. 

After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a bramhiine^ call* 
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a son who has been invested with thepoita, and desires him to present 
a dish of each kind of food to the family image (mostly the shalgrainoj. 
?fhc person presenting these things to the itlol, repeats their names, 
Md ^ds, ** 0 god 1 I present to thee this food. Eat.” The food 
stays before the image about five minutes, when it is carriedi’ into 
another foqm, where all the male part of the family sit down |o eat. 
Hefore they begin to eat, each of those invested with the poita^takes 
water into the palm of the right hand, repeats the name of his; guar- 
dian deity, and pours it out as a libation. He then takes up more 
water in the same way, and, repeating the same muiitru, drioits it ; 
then placing his thumb on the fingers of his right hand, jn five 
diiTerent ways, he repeats five mbntrhs, ]ift;ing up a few grains of 
rice at five different times, and giving them to the five elements* 
which the Hindoos suppose reside in the bbdy^ (dose of 

dinner, sipping water from ,the hand, they repeat another mfint’-' 
saying ** I am full,” and then rise. 

. If pQ stranger be present, the women wait on the men, but a 
Hindoo woman never sits dowu to eat with her husband, f The 
^oipen eat what the* men leave. The common dinner is called bhat 

- * Xfiftlis watoft air, and ▼acamii. 

t Tba mw of respectable HindoM ate scarcely ever seen in the street with their hu^baIKls, ex c ept they 
he giiitig a journey. When Hindoo oonntry women see an English woman walk arm in arm with her bus • 
hand, they excla/m, with the utmost astonishment, «*0h I Ma ! what is this? Do you see ? They take their 

iil»M b; the band, nnd lead tbem ntout, thowiog then I# etbtr £iigM«lb without the leett abame. Then people 
httreaettheleMtiliBinel 
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A Hindoo eats..witli tlie right hand (never with the left*;, which is 
used after stools ;) he never jpakes use of a knife, foak^ri^r spoon : he 
drinks onJt of a brass cup^ or takes, liquids up in the ‘ balls of his 
hands; he drinks nothing but water with his food ; but before or 
after dinue^ some drink milk or butter^niilk. The younger children 
eat with the mother. Tl:e Bengalese talk of fifty or more different 
dishes as being someiimc^ prepared at one meal. 

In general the natives of Bengal eat at eleven, or twelvejUhd once 
again after sunset, or in the night ; but respecting the times of eating , 
they are not very regular. 

A husband goes to market, cleaves the wood for cooking, and per* 
forms the worship of the idol. These are almost the only tilings, 
done in the house by the n\eu. Fur an account of the whole of 
the daily duties of a bramhOu, see page 3J, &c. 

After dinner they wash the mouth, and then chew betle, and 
after this smoke,,out of a thing called the hooka, The hooka has 
four parts, viz. a wooden, brass, or glass bottle, containing water, 
through which the smoke is drawn; a pipe inserted, in the head of 

this bottle, , qq which a cup with a tube is placed containing, the 
tobacco, and da this the fife; in the vacuum, at the head of the 
bottle, is also placed what is termed a snake, or a pipe, to ^ich the 
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mouth i$ applied, and- through iv'hichthe sm^ko is drawn after being 
. .cooled in .tho%^tcr. The poor hativca^use a cocoa-nut dliell as a 
Bottle to water^ and, making ;a hple^$^^^ side, ^apply the 

mouth ^to thi4 hole, al^d draw out the smoke. Tobacco grows plenti* 
fully in Bengal. The leaf is pounded, and mixed with molasses. Some 
persons chew the leaf. ' Most of; the Hindoo palanqueen fearers 
. smoke charoots. Smoking is almost a universal custom ; ahw is in- 
‘ deed practised to great excess by many.* The same hooka goes 
/^round^^ djjjlll^ all the' company of the same cast. Those who are 
not of the same cast, may take the cup which- contains thefobacco 
and' fire from the top of the hooka, and smoke through thejhole at 
the bottom. t The different casts never smoke through Ihe same 
water; nor touch the rice of another cast after it has been boiled. 
With respect tr eating, it is almost impossible to describe to what 
ridiculona lengths the distinctions of cast are carried r s^Hiadoo 
ought^.ito haVe a good memory to ■ know with whom he may, and 
with 'wlmm be may not eat. Europeans are considered as unclean 
by the Hindoos^^'pHncipally because they eat a^ thing and with any 
body. 

* Tlie qnantify of f'lbaeeo coDtumcA in Bongntiini yp«r mutt be Teiy great indeed. A m'l'lcrate emoaM': 

clevours not 1 m t!imn four a muath. The cdrainva tobboeo U auld at about a penny per |H>uiid. 

■ ’’l-'", ■' ■' 

■ ^ of superior cast neithet in^e nOr t^ko snaft Many of tbe Ilfiidik^ pAnJits lake inuff. 

Obey often nsa for a itiadr-boa a Iari;c suail sheU. . ;Tbe,J^gMMboyft)b«i{m tos«dfc||rM 
; they are £9 i» or five yeoff old aud upwards. 



The i ifijtf||^r|g brain- 

\ liims. ai5B'a|TO8 tj|rtffief guests. a' ^ 

feast be i^.siiVeraj^ clays in preparing for it, and calls in’some of his 
jelations to jMd^iJwithJtiin. fthoiiCtb prelims, &c. ilc 

geuerSlly confoir^tp f^nil^y OptincijlS^^ 

purcliases,^the,.]^^jj|;-npc^^ 

hOui Ae ndver seii^s an invitati0ti..by a'sho<i^i^|^^p| goes himself, of 
sends a relation, of^the ftmily-i^riest^^^^ All neatt-^nd distaht relations 
in the place or immediate neighhp^^^ are ihy|ted. If^ny ong; 
be absent, without assigning a reashn- ^^ is considcJ^Cid as a great af- 
front. If he piake an apology, it of bjr^a #&U of feendi 


ipology, 

The female relations and. even the males- assist iui 




;<^^,i^:pffriend'$i;' 

dinner,’ 

> . ■ ■ m,, 


of which^^ojin^dp^ions, two or th(ee;h!|^^l^ersons partake. 
No boy <»ittpaf^i|j^^|:k. ^ tul Se ha been 


invested.wt|y|^^|ii;^i;y;TO fcast'M^a^i3^,.,the ma8^r:,of thS 
house inif^^||fi^iests^ and the dtohie/ is ^pught. ! The 

dinner is laid leaves for. plates, under an 

awning in the court yard, and one earthen cup serves eight or ten 
persons to chink water out pf. M?h|l® ^bey are feasting, the master 
goes round, and makesxan apology for not being able to treat them 
better. Af^fidiiiner they are prj^nted with betle. The guesta 
are sometimes l|l|bi.ssecl with presents eitlier of money, or cloth, or 
brass utchUiV^'^;;^n«hg dinner, If ihe master of the house should 
arise and go asidf lwfo^ every dnO'^ll^dpoe, it is considered as an 
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one. The.roi* 
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propffrty 


Se howe of R jlooir Hindoo, hw 


„iki Kive^wo of «hr« ™o^,^ one of *W.h^ 

ther the huaband ond wife and yonhg cldldreh aterr 

i^f. ot upon the veranda, other branches of the family sk^? The 

iii&&.are riot very nice about th^ir hlSAi steeping too^i’ They 

'^Kmat Uid upon the floor,-4 at tb<^ * *’’'“ 

^^Oteth to cover them. , a tnotmlng, 

many iin^ may be aeentytgl^tiWnom befh^rriKT^KM 

io many corps* laid out for inj^rat Bi?h mef |ay^e hodf 
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Obe'.ibf these' 


es, and a ntHbhlf^ 
houses of sof^a rich nieii; ili'ii|propriated to a very ptt^ose, 

viz. when any members of the family are angry, thic^ySlWt th®- 
seh’es up in this room, called' - viz. the robhi of anMjr, 
or of the an^ry. When any individiiar is^gone into this 
master of the family goes 'and persiilades him ot her to come oiitl 
If it be a woman, he asksjierfii^hai ahe want^ ,$ho Asks, perhaps, 
for a large fish to eat eV4||^py day->r(she has seeh one probably in the 
hands of some other female of the family):— or for a palanqueeh' dai- 
ly in which to go to bathe — or for the means of performing the: 
w'orship of some idol — ^or for beautiful garmenta or ornaments. 


The Bengalee wom^n, if of equal rank, bow to each other by rais- 
ing their joined hands to the bead. , A woman of inferior rank bows 
to a superior, and rubs the clust of h&r feet on her forehead, but the 
latter doea not return the bovo 


In the months of Decembor^and January,, the Hindoos 
in mud houses, are busy in reuicing: and' thatching them, as at this 
time straw is cheap.; t Those liinddOt %ho live in brick houses are 
seldom willing to be at the expenOO bf plastering them. The doors 
and windows are very few and small, the latter dre/pAen as small;; 
aSj'lhe gunholes of a ship. 
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Scarcely any Miiulooit attach gardens to their homesteads. A 
pumpkin is very often seen climbing the side, and resting its fiuit 
on the thatch, of a Hindoo house. Orchards for fruit trees are very 
common near homesteads. The principal trees in these crchaids 
are the mangoe, jak, cocoa-nut, belle nut, custard apple, plumb 

trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos is vciy common in these 
orchards. * To prevent a tree from continuing unfruitful, and which 
they suppose lias been injured by the evil machinations of soiae ene- 
my, the Hindoos sometimes tie a string, M'itl:t,a kource or bone 
of a cow attached to it, round the trunk of this tree. To drive 
jackals, rats, &c. fifom a field or plot of cucumbers, egg-plants, &c. 
the Hindoo's put on a bamboo a pot covered with soot, with some 
white lines drawn on it* 

The price of a middling-sized mud Iwt is about thirty roopces. 
The labour for building a mud wall a cubit thick, one hundred cu- 
bits long, and seven cubits high, is, in the country, seven ruopees ; 
near Calcutta ten roopees. 

•The necessaries for a family' are bought in the market and paid 
for daily, except m.ilk, sugar, oil, &c. which are brought to the 
liouse.by the seller, who receives his payments monthly. 

The garmdfij^ of a farmer for a year (two suits) cost about two 
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roopces, (5s.); t)f a servant employed by a Iluropcan about sixteen 
^•oopces, (2l.) 

■» • 

It is surprizing bow the country day-labourers are able to sup- 
port life with their scanty earnings. In^some places they do not 
get more than a penny a day ; in others three half-pence, and in 
others two-pence.* To enable us to form some conception how 
these people are able to maintain their families with such a small sum, 
it is necessary to consider, that their tire-wood, herbs, fruits, &c. 
cost them nothing. They wear no shoes nor hats ; they lie on the 
ground. The wife spins thread for clothes for herself and husband, 
and the children go naked. A man who gets a roopee per month 
cats, with his wife and two children, twomtins of rice in the month, 
the price which is one roopee. From hence it appears that such 
a day labourer must have some other resources otherwise he could 
not live. If he be a Musulniaii, he rears a few fowls, or if a Hin- 
doo, he has a few fruit trees near his house, and he sells the fruit. 
If by these or any other means the labourer can raise half a roopee 
or a roopee more per month, this procures him salt, a little oil, and 
one or two other prime necessaries ; though vast multitudes of poor 
Hindoos obtain only from day to day, boiled rice, green pepper 

* In the.neighbonrhooMd ofCalcuttB, the ftaj-labonrers n*ceivc as mneh as three-pence a day ; misr^ns get 
£ve.pcnc«^ and carpenters sis-pence and eight-pence. In the city of Calcutta good carpeutors gee inure than a 

■billing a day. W 
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puds, and boiled herbs. The step above this is a littfe oil with the 
rice. All the Hindoos, except a few rich men, bum in their houses ' 
nothing but oil in lamps. A Hindoo of decent cast will iipt touch 
a candle made of fat. Some rich Hindoos light a couple of wax 
candles every evening in the room containing the idol. In country 
places houses arc never rented. The poor man gives about two- 
pence a year rent fur a few- yards of land, and on this, at Ids own 
expcnce, he rears his Init. In some parts the rich land- owner gives 
to bramhuns, and men of good cast, land on which to buiW their 
houses rent-free. Poverty^ instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to the reflection, **IIe belongs to a degraded class. 
He is suffering for sins in a former birtb, and is accursed of the 
gods.” 

The debts, of a father fall, in the first place, upon the eldest son, 
and in some cases on the younger sons, even though the father 
should have left no property. 

The domestic birds of this country are, the mina, sparrow, crow, 
swallow, &c. Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos have no 
domestic fowls, nor any other domestic animal, except a cat. The 
jackals make a horrid yell at uiglit around thi houses in Bengal, 
and I have heard of instances of young children being carried /i way 
by them in the night and devoured. S6metimcs mad jackals do 
great mischief. 
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The Hindoos consider it unlucky to ^avc their homes and under- 
take a journey in the mouth Poushu. 

• • 

If a person meet with misfortunes in a particular house, he con- 
cludes that some bones are buried in it; sometimes under such su- 
perstitious fears the person leaves this house. If loose bones be re- 
peatedly found in a house, it is generally abandoned by the owner. 

A Hindoo woman never mentions the name of her husband. 
When she calls Iiiin, she makes use of an interjection merely, as Ha! 
O ! &c. When she speaks of him to others, she calls him master, 
or man of the house. She never mixes in company even at her own 
house, hut stays in a separate room, while her husband sits smoking 
and talking with the guests.* A woman does not change her name 
at the time of marriage. 

In the month Kartikfi, the sister of Yumu, the king of death, 
gave a feast to her brother; on this account, Hindoo sisters annu- 
ally feast their brothers. In the morning of tire feast the sisters 
pour milk into the hand of eaeli brother, and repeat a muntru, when 


* Tills ancommoii sbj^ncsibftheHInttoo wofneii i9« liofreirer«m some measare confined to cIk^ hiolicr c.ists. 
Some women arc verjr riirclv seciit except very early in tlia morning at their ablutiriiis; the wives uf the mid* 
dling raftks, when they go out, draw their garment over the face; but the lowest orders of ivorucii pass throttgb 
the streets with less icwwc, and expose their faces to the view of strangers. 
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the brother drinks the milk. Each sister also puts on the head of 
each brother a grain Of rice, and rubs on the fureh-jads of each some 
powder of sandal- wood. As soon as this is performed, the brother 
bows to an elder sister, but if the brother be elder, the sister bows 
to him, and takes up the dust of bis feet. 

Domestic quarrels are very common among the Hindoos. A man 
and his wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There are iqitances 
of Hindoo women beating their husbands. 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on a low Ivooden 
stool, in the house. They can sit on their bams for hours (^gether 
without fatigue. . 

• ■ ■ V ' j: ■ . ^ 

'The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns upon t^ busi- 
ness of the family ; the news of the village ; circumstances connect- 
ed with religious shews, ceremonies, festivals, See . ; journies to holy 
places ; marriages ; stories about tlie gods, the heroes and heroines 
of their mythology, &c. 
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SECTION IT. 

Of Deathst Funeral CeremonicSt ^c, 

WHEN a persen is on the point of death, his relations carry him 
on his bed or on a litter to the Ganges. This litter consists of 
some bamboos fastened together, and slung on ropes. Some per« 
sons are carried many miles to the river ;* and this practice is often 
attended with very cruel circumstances: a person, iu Ids last ago- 
nies, is dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the cold- 
est or the hottest weather, from whatever- distance, to the river side, 
where he lies, if a poor man, in the open air, day and nigiit, till he 
expire, f 

When a person is brought down to the river side, if he be able 
to SCO his friends, they go to him. One of them perhaps addresses 


* The Hindoo fenjroen make penont pay a Tery high price for carrying dead bodies across rlvcri on their 
way to the ijAugvn, 

% 

Miuvc* heard M 'allman bootmen, who arc not the most tender-hearted cieatorcf in the worlds reproach 
the Uindous ou these occasions with great vehemeuce. 
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t few words to hijn: **0 Khooru !* do you know me?" “Yes, I 
do.” “Ilpw are you?” “I am well. What need is there that I 
should stay here; if G5nga do but give me a place.” — True, 
Khooru, that is all that’s left now.” If the dying man be speaking 
to a superior, he says — “Through your blessing, let me go to Gon- 
ga ;” if to ail inferior, he says, “ Pray for me, that Gunga n^y re- 
ceive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of his worldly troubles :J“One 
thing at which 1 am uneasy, is, 1 have not been able to marry my 
two daughters : here are also five chidren for whom I have ii|>t been 
able to provide*— no, nor is there so much as ten roopees|ror my 
shraddhfi ; — but you are here ; do you contrive that my family may 
not remain unclcan't' for want of the means of performing thi shrad- 
dhfi ; and these two daughters, see that they are married to the 
children of good men.” The other replies, “ Oh ! Khoovfi ! put 
av^y these thoughts. Repeat the name of God.” Some other per- 
son says, “ Oh ! Khooru ! . Khoore^iJ; wishes to come and see you. 
What say you r” He makes a sign for her to come ; or, he says I 
am going— .vli.it can she do ? Here are people to .wait upon me : .she 
will only increase grief.” Some one again addresses him : Oh ! 

* KbooiA iigiiifitf mu le. The Jlmdoos call one anoiher bv the navet of relatlonts when there is no re* 
la’tioaeliip. When two ncighboura meet^ the cider addrcsiea the younger by the name brother. A youngef 
•ddicifea an elder by the names uncle* elder brother* graiidlulber'a brother (t*hakoor-dada). 

■ ■ ■ . ‘ • o 

I A family reniaiiia nitclean* and are cut off uoui aU hopes after death* till Ibis ceremony be performed. 

I Kboorcc* auut 
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Khooru ! perform VoitfirSneS."* He consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 

• • 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side of the river, 
a number of ceremonies are performed for the good of the soul : as 
the shalgramfi is brought, and shewn to him, and he is assisted in 
walking round it several times ; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, 
oil, cloth, brass vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vishnoo, and 
given to the bramhfins. Farts of different pooranus are read; bram^ 
huns are feasted, 8cc. 

While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man of some 
properly, he directs a relation, or particular friend, to scud some one 
to Gfiya, to perform the shraddhQ in his name, fifty roopees is to 
be expended in this work of extricating the soul from tiie Hindoo 
purgatory. He next orders one hundred roopees to be given to his 
gooroo (spiritual guide), and if there should be any ornaments on 
the bands, &c. of his wife, he gives part of them to this gooroo. 
He directs another hundred robpees to be spent in his shraddhu at 
home; he gives a small lot of land and some roopees to some bram- 


* That is, perform the ceremoiuei for being carried across the river of death. These ccrern'inies consist of 
certain gifts to Visliiioo« as acoiir« or the value of a cow; or tho commutation of tbit, a tridin.:: Mini in koureee. 
Rice, darified butter* dec. are also offered to Vishuuo. The BgrOdaneo bramhfins (see p. 56 J obtain these 
gifts 
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h0n to perform the daily ivorsliip of the lingfi in a ‘temple which 
he has built. If the person be a sboodrb, he gives a legacy to the 
brambun whom be has called the son of his alms.^ 

The 'following is part of a real address, made a few years ago by 
a dying bramhuu of Serampore to his elder brother : ** I have bought 
“a piece- of land by the side of the Ganges ; you will tahe care 
*' that a flight of steps be built and if my widow should sulwive, 
“you will cherish her. Two daughters, very young, will l|e left, 
“You will constantly take care that they are provided witlij every 
“ thing necessary, and give them in marriage to koolinb bran^ns ;§ 
“give to each a house ; ornaments according to custom ; i^ thou* 
“ sand rdopees ready money, aiitl a little land, See. You will per* 
“ form the diflerent ceremonies|| as usual.** 

As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, if df a res* 

* A joong Ivnmhftii adopted bj a tbbodift, but not tmlicn to tb^ booae of tbo lattorii 

I It ia comSdered aa an act of great merit to assist pencmi in coming to batbo In the Cangna. 

I That is* should not bum in tbe funeral pile. 

f Notwithstanding this predilection for kooliiiris, they ore more corrupt In their manners than any of lha 
Hindoo!. I have heard of a kojliiid braniliuii. whu« aAer marrying sixty-five wives, carried off another man*! 
wife by personating her husband. 

I He hero allodes to the daily ceremonies ofidolatFons worship, and the public festivafs, Somo fiuDilief ce* 
lebratctbc.festivalsofKxialmtt,otbm those ofthebiood-(l«vuttripgdeiliet,DouigO|Kalfifi,Ac> 
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]>cctal)le cast, to repeal^ the> names of KaraySnu, BriimH>» Clj^ngil, 
bis guardian deity,, &c. If be be a volshnuvu^ they tell him^'^0 re* 
peat the name of Muha-prhbhoo, Krishtiu, Radha, &c. The poor 
call upon different deities indiscriminately. The dying map repeats 
these names as well as he is able ; the relations vehemently urge biiipi'> 
to go on calling upon these gods, and they also join him^ Eight 
or ten voices at once are heard thus employed. If the doctor be 

f 

present, and should declare that the patient is on the eve of expir- 
ing, he tells them to let the patient down into the water up-to the 
middle. His friends, when there is no doctor, attend to this accor* .: 
ding to their own judgment. After being thus immersed, they spread , 
the mud of the river on the forehead, breast, &c. of the dying man, - 
and with the finger write on this mud the name of some deity; they 
also pour some water dhwn bis thrpat; shout the names of different 
deities in his ear, and by this anxiety after his future happiness 
hurry him into eternity, and in many cases, U is' to be feared, pre- 
vent recovery where it might reasonably be hoped for. If the person, v 
after lying in the water some time, should not die, he is brought up ; 
again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress of the .disease 
is . watched by the relations., Some persons who are carried down 
to the river side Revive, and are carried home again ; but scarcely 
any instances are known of persons surviving after this half imnier- , 

aion in water. In cases of sudden, and alarming sickness many are 
actually murdered by these violent meaos of sending men to GSnga. 
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Hindoo slibuld .die in his liouM.ai^*not by the li^yer side, it 
[^ebii^ered as a great misfortune, ai^d^his m^ to be 

Istlginbi^a^ foi^ it after death. 


it is comrnon when a near relation is dead, for the wbm^ to go 

nuke a loud and moirafiil ciying |t »ome 
tliiei UnderjhUfOTtmeB, the Hiidoot give them«el»e.u^ to ftound- 


•to serve, as an 


anchor for the soul arnidst thg^, storms of life 


Wheh’ * ^ith grief fof- th^ 

pSiis? sits at thO door, ot in the boi^e^ o| by the ^ • the ri- 
Utierl hcr i^ief in soihe such laois^^ as |he:fol|wipg: 


ver, 


and reared ' *®‘ 


^0fakO:1[he with'theer^Ah-'! . . 

I^pbi^yed around me like a golden topr-rAhi niy;;^^^^ Ac* 
1 never' sa#- bnerr^h tvhiy bhhd [ ACe.--' 
devour tbO cycS'bi-i^cnbuii^Ah.l'myviP.h^Wt^^^^^^ 


ilwch ttidcpaidwe* liw ^ 
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<*The ihfaiit^fcontinaally called Ma ! Ma ! Ah ! 

iriy child ! &c. 

**Ah ! tigy child; saying Ma ! come into my. lap. v Ah ! my cUild^f^jC. 
y Who. shall now drink milk ? Ah ! my child ! &c. 


After she has lamented in this maniieT.. fpr sQ^e tiqiei perhaps a 
female comes, and, putting the end of her /{garmenjb. pp the . mouth 
of the mother, tries to comfort her, by using jtho$i^|yrguinen.ti; whmh 
a state of heathenism supplies: as, V Why dayou'weep R -WJly 
stroy your health. If the child had been' "designed tO; be yours, 
it Would not have died. TThis is thp jFruit,pf children, : they come to 
gi^o us sorrow : they .C9.wc-:n^ ^hc 

mother ibf Ram-krlshna do ?, Rid she get her son back. ,Two of the 
sons of such aOreat man died. Was Ae able to bring them back? 
if'crying Would do, why cry atohe? half a. dozen :^ us would come 
and assist you. r: ,;-. -perhaps, ip, nfprrner birth you stole spmebody’s 
child,, and ijOw^your own is, gone.,, .You set the.highest valueon 

himi and, therefore you weep; .but.if he had been worth any thing, 
he would not have left -you.Tr*CrO'-rgo. into the house and. comfort 
those who are. left; He was not your sqn ; but an enemy ; he has 


only biidpjg^t s^rro You have neglected no means of 

keepinghtm ^ then' mourn. Go, r^eat the name of your 

guardian deity; ; that ^ do you goo4' hereafter. Why weep for 
him ? (the child)* : 
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To this the mottrher iepUes : ** Ah ! mother ! the he&rt does not re« 
i^fe advice^ Wal Iftied dhnd to be forgotten ! iiis forehead^ contained 
toe marks of kin^^ ! my child !—— Since it was born, t3ie mas* 




ter never he was always walking about with the 

child 'ih his arn»a^-*~ perhaps, breaks out again ii|>re vio- 

lentlyr-^ V Who shall now stay in my lap ! — Ah ! my child ! m;^ child 
itec^ .V ii U . i. p oof ypmeo notunff^^ break out in vehement Ipclamr.” 

J^urnO, (death). Ah ! thou Wretcl|^Vdmb ! 



• ■■' ■ ■'*' V 

tiotta 

Was this^, „ 


If it be n gtjei^ ** thus lamented, Ithe mo* 

crdwelts on tl^i^%)ippbrt:wl»ch|^8 to the faiwy, av . 

V’Onir ’support U gone*~An'l my icbildi: my child ! 


^*Npw ^o.will^b^^^ ! rty child !7 &c. 

Wfieii a groWn up dau^ht^r mourns for her Smother, sl^ docs it" 
i'dsdniie such 8tlnalnS-;as't^ese z' ■ ■■:.’■ 

‘‘ Sother ' WHerc is she gone-^Ah I hjy mother! my niotlier ! 

“ ybujWt^e gone, but What have yodjeft. for me y,^h t mymblher ! &Cv 
>* %om shall I now call Motherv Idothef-^AlvI^^m^ ! &c. 

“'Where shall I find such a mother !■— Ah ! my 


/>'-The^ia^ntations;f^ thc;d^>>y.ofteiiap^ib^a^'b^aT4^ 

irgmtSay^ff: 





itjgi- 


hair ; beating thVfd^h<s^]|j^^ rolling 
in great agonies.! 


Iri^'e^ii^iy after" the r^e^ many ceses 

this takeirplaee; preparations are maae m:"l^n the h!P!<^7« ' 
seen fHt^ood lying by the side the. atck perlp^^ 
still living^ A most unfe^eltbg^acU<m^^ true. After the person 
is dead, his son, perhaps, tahes%p'a‘p6t hiU of '^ater, in a hew pot, 
and while the priest reads the^ hifihtri^ tW son puts lins^ and tool* 
see leaves into the water, And afcerwards poUrs it oh his^^^^ head, 
as a kind of offering or bathih^.'^ . ^ Then^the ion, thfowing a 
the Old clothes, puts upon thje';^jFpse new ohes, after w^ o®^r 
the relations digs tf'h lie irt’tl^fearib,'^Ver which tfec wOo^ is laid.* 
About 3001b. weigat'oi^^^^d^ is sufficient to consiune a single body. 
The rich put satidaV wd^d>^ oh dcooutitof its fragrance, among the 
other Wood of tWlfunOral pile;' a poor chain'" Endeavours to get a little. 
Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured upon the wood. A. 
new piece of Olothii^ihii^iihsh the body ifr^Wrapped, is spread upon the 
wood ; tbehead w iaid the legs brought up 

under the tbrgbs.^ "A trifle of g^d is put in the mouth when it can 
be. a^rded. ^fter this/ dry rice, plaiitaihs," clarified butter, sugar, 
bonhy/ scurf curds, ‘ Seeds* of sesamuih^ leaveS. of the toolsee tree, &<£• 
are' offered; i.n'tTiie 036110 th'e'decei^d^ wtilie' a single niuotrS 
.*Tl>ep«nNO-i«»w«>b«!|i^iebOsMy 







h'tlad. 


. >]i to liptne straw, walks round the 
, :^|fc l^li^e^fAbuth of the d|Bea8ed, 


'hfter.:V%wh'tiib^^«si^^el‘'^iB^'5iSbo^’i6u.fi’i«‘>l^ r^.e. fire, 

^uras about two hoursM^ Thb, sjabW .iacittriimely .pffensiye jji^iPh no 
pLiicb isused. ) ~ . Three , or fd.utr.elsMous jjenerally perform.® is last 

that 'some hbuy. Paris have , uukyoidsbly fallen .on the side.^. These, 
toother with thellffi rsre Carefully J;a>b«red, ^aten t^o 
consumed, yet they say, that the payt .abst!^^^ navel, » two or 
three itoches, ' nevel consumes; bht.i8 always to be fpundafter the 

IJlW nn fVun dhtifl . b«i /1 


told me this, said^ tftat wben-^^s^todilo burn Jhe;bpdy if bis fe 
ihfcr, this was actua|ly lAst;^pa- 

cbnceinii^'that <f fkt,?and 

Sit when he beat his fatbe^i skuft to piecw, ;tp>^-^“cc4 to ashes 
with the other bones, it eantainedi^. n^,veiyjargp qpau 

■•...-■ ..:■ A-' ■. ■r.u- 


fat. ' At' the eloSe^ waieK 19 M i^vrusKat wj •;, vy a^vw wMeiyv . .^ww »ipnwa« ^ ws4m. 

a ficutter cut in the groundi tbat the wmer>from. the: fisnerai pile and 

the Ganges may unitcw^^|^:^<m;j^ a ppt urith^tc^ coyer it 

' with an ''' 


afterwards throw spmai^i.n|(';.at' the hrea^^ ; **»yvap*lhhg the 

water. .iThen^; 


lUI* %taVva^*a®vaa.Vi|a»aw.’jfijw*eaa.4,#»ps . ..;, ^ 
•\--- - ■•* ,■*■ ‘?T :■ ij' •■ -■•.■■■ ^ 
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The persons who hay;i|bttmt the dead become unclean, and; can* 
not go to their houses loPthey have bathed. After shaving, bath* 
ing, and putting oh 'ffl^ clothesj one of which is twisted like a 
rope, the'heir at law gWhoinh ;yet a son cannot eat or drink On 
the day of his father>^ funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the houscj they touch some fire prepared and placed 
at the door for the purpose : this is done by putting their hand 
on the fire, taking the leaf of the lime tree, chewing it, and spit- 
ting it out again. Near relations in the houses put on new clothes; 
take off their necklaces, do not comb their hair, or oil their bodies, 
or carry an umbrella, or ride' in a palanqueen, or wear shoes or 
turban. These and othen actions , are intended as signs of an uop- 
clean state, ais ureU as a. ti;^. Of aorrow.. 


Those whccannot afford to buy wood, throw the body into the ri* 
ver, or fasten it in the earth with a stake and a cord at the side of 
the river, or tie a pan filled with water to the body and sink it. The 
bodies of those who Idave no heirs but have left property, are burnt, 
but no one can put fire to the mouth, or perform any other funeral 
ceremony^ except that of metel^ burning the body. It is con- 
sidered aa a great misfortune to !have no male or female* relation 
toperfoim the last offiees for the body. The practise of throwing 

• A wift « conridtreauwowU- 

torioQf tfi pfifonDcd by t loiia 
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liead bodies into the river, is, In many places, a dreadful nuisance, 
ms in case a bpdy should tloat to the side of the river and remain 
there, it will continue to infect the whole neighbourhood till the 
Tultures, dogs, and jackals and other animals have devoured it. Tiic 
throwing of dead bodies and other filth into the river, makes the 
Ganges, in the neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common 
sewer. Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest mppetite, 
bathe in it every day to cleanse both their bodies and souls, and 
carrj'it to an immense distance. as the greatest imaginable tareasure. 

Sometimes the body is not quite burnt, on account of want of 
vrood, when the remains arc taken up and thrown into th| river. 

If a person die under an evil star, a ceremony is perforii|ed to re> 

i-'- 

move the evil consequences of this upon his future happiness. In 
this ceremony a burnt>sacri(ice with clarified butter, and the wor> 
ship of Vishnoo, YfimO, (j^gner, Shivd, Sooryu, Vayoo, and other 
gods, are performed. 

Among some classes of voishnfivfis, when the body of a person is 
carried to the river side on the approach of death, or after death, it 

I 

is preceded by songs and music. I have heard of a Hindoo at Calcutta 
who, on being carried to the river last stages of his ill- 

jx^sSf was preceded, at his own request, by bhe hundred large drums, 
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and a great number of friends, singing, ** Chiira” (the man’s name) 
“goes conquering YumS, (death).” 

The y ogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead, and 
sometimes widows are buried alive.* 

The mendicant voishn&vhs, (voiragiSes) bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the plant called toolsee, or in -the house. 
They put some salt in the grave, and sometintes plant the toolsee 
upon it. They bury the corpse sitting; put toolsee leaves in the 
nostrils, ears, eyes, mouth, &c. ; write the name of Krishnh on the 
arms, neck, breast, forehead, and other places ; put on the neck a 
toolsee bead roll, and a garland of flowers, and fill up the grave while 
playing music and singing the songs of Krishnb. 

The burning of the body, and the accompanying ceremonies, are 
considered as necessaty to a person’s happiness, after death. The 
regular Hindoos do not consider the burying of the dead, even by 
the side of the Ganges, as half so meritorious as burning them. 


* For on account of tliis practuc sec vol» ii. page o27. 
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SECTION V. 


Conversations on different sul^ects. 

AS the conversation of the natives ofter exhibit an interesting 
view of public manners, I have given a specimen of oat; or two 
Hindoo conversations, which are as literal as 1 could make them. 

1 * Bttmxt two Hindoos jMt arrivtd from the Festival of Dodkga. 

y.' 

KRISHNt^. Ram-das! The pooja at Rajfivfi-mookotojja*s last 
night was very excellent. 

Ram- das. What was the expense, think you? 

Krishnu. A thousand roopees. 

Ram-das. What ! It did not amount to seven hundred. 

Krishnu. Not more than seven hundred ! The sweetmeats 
amounted to ten m&ns ;* there were also fifteen muns of curds; three 
mfins of clarified butter; four mfins of fiour; thirty muiis of rice; 
five mbns of oil ; half a mun of wax candles; three muns of milk 
garments to the amount of sixty roopees; ornaments preseijted to 


* A iiiftn ii forty iiirs»« or tbual eighty ponnd». 
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the image valued at eighty roopees ; brass and other utensils valued at 
fifty roopees; the image cost thirty roopees; the singers took away 

one hundred and fifty ; the musicians thirty roopees ; the bloody 

• • 

sacrifices (buffalos, rams, and goats) fifty roopees ; the fees to the 
officiating, priests were twentV'five roopees ; fruit, roots, and pther 
things from tlie market, fifty roopees ; fish, fifteen roopees ; beds, 
twenty*five roopees, and other things without number.* Would 
not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

Ram- das. Well, there might be as much expended ; but the 
sweetmeats ran very short; and the dinner was neither good nor 
sufficient. Many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained no> 
thing to eat. 

Krishnu. It might be so— but was not the image beautiful ? 

Ram>das. Beautiful ! the pupil of the eye, instead of being in 
the middle, was stuck at the top ; the awning over the head appear* 
cd to be falling down, and the whole image was more like a picture 


• At llie time o[ tlie worship of at Scraniporf (ihe rriTlifi pcftija) in tl-.e yrnr IBOP, the follow* 

ing thinj^s were presented to the idol : Ihirly-four 1110113 of liec ; nine mftnsof split pc.i&c ; of curds, i'ij;hi mT.iis; 
milk, two mons; plantuini, one thousiim! sis huiidfcd ; pine apples, f jaks, fit't y ; cucurolirrs, one 

hundred ; guavas, four himJrcd ; cocon-nols, one huudred^ vJAriiicd butler, onenijii; sugar, thirty-five sars j 
•wcctnieati, two nil(ns twenty sais ; cream, thirty Bars; butter, two and a half sars; garments, four roopees; 
mangoes, three roopcis; sixteen roopees in kaurer.s; nine roopees in pice; three hundred and /lAy-fivo riwpccM 
in silver* The amount of these and a few other things was about fivu hundred and seventy roopees. In the 
eight days* worship, vis. during ihe continuance of the fiislivah about one hundred and filly roopers were ex- 
pended: about one hundred and filYy bramhilns, sixty women, and one hundred and fifty slioodrfis were eu* 
tertaiwed daily. The font hundred and twenty roopees wluch remained was divided among tho proprietors cf 
the temple, Y S • 
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f^oper t'^jlliijlrtfn. MOliSn (the blacksmith) did sot cutr 

bf the bftffalo’s hc«d.»t%ii;iitoke : that was a great blemish in the 

You 8«# th imvie pSoja only to ^<1 fault. 

Whht^M^yow. thiiUe of thie iUdin^^^ and the assembly, : was itr 
not 

Ratn-4a»*" Yes; yti “I tKead passed, off very. well ; but l|i^ offi- 
elating: btainhbn was a most stupid fellom He was obligef to be 
told all the muntrus of the dhyanb, and could .go on. with Nothing 
witbbot; a i^rbmpter. . 

. l>id you take -notice -of the kongs ?*- How atten|i ve the • 
beaiers ^tfe 1' How astonishingly- wetV^ the sedg about Heo^^a was, . 
exactly : as if U0roo«t’bakoor had doiie it. All the soun^ in the 
tune of the soOg about KHsbnfi too were new, and it waf exactly. 
. like tl»e language of a Iove>siclt damsel.; The words-of die. other 
songs I confess were rather, low and meaiL; 


Hi Bictwixl two fenom retfirMd/rdm a ihradMA., 

Raiii.;nat*lifi. O l.Sabbk-rhm 1 Well, how did llam>inohrin-choun 
dooref^s ahraddhu for his mother pass oyerj What kind of a com- 
pany was there ? How was the feast» • and in what manner were the. 
guests dismissed ? 
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Sabuk>ram; There was a large compaayr it . is true, but Raia* 
naohuQ did uot obtain much honour by it.* 

Ram>aat’hu. Well let us hear. Who was there? , , 

Siibfilc-ram. Many learned bratnhuns were present, at Jugunna* 
t'hfi-turkkfi'punchanunu, GhuuQsbyamU'Sarvvu-bhoumu, and Kftnatt* 
nayu-vachusputee, of TrivauSe ; Shunkura-turkkfi-vageSshb, Kaiith- 
vidyalunkaru, and Ram'dasu-siddhantb-pfinchanuiib, of NudcJya ; 
Doolahturkku-vageeshu, of Sa.tgacha ; Buluramu>turkku*bh5oshunD, 
of Koomaru-huttu, &c. &c. 

Ram-nat’liu. Did these pfindits enter into any disputes about 
the diiheuit points of the sha triis. 

Sabuk'iam. Yes. A disciple of D(>olal>turkk&*vageesh» asked 
J.uguiiua’thu'turkkurpunchanunu,. and Shuukriru'turkku*vageesh& the 
meaning of a part of. the Koosoo'inunjiilce shastru.. The former at- 
tempted to explain . the passage, but this disciple not understanding 
him, JugCinna’thu began to explain it to Doolul, when a violent dis- 
pute commenced, . and these two pilndits attacked each other like 
two tygers. Nothing but Hear, Hear, Hear, was heard, while they 
laid hold of each other's hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain 
a hearing. This lasted for an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other pilndits interfered 
and produced a reconciliation. 

Ram-nat’hu. How did he entertain the bramhbns? What num- 

* Tiiat the gttcita went awaj dUsatU'ficd. 
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ber of relations wejt. tlitte present ; and bow did h*e dismiss the 
guests? 

Sftbttk^ram. ‘The allowance to the bramhSns was ample.* Five 
or six bundled relations were feasted ; these obtained one meal of 
sweetmeats, and one of boiled rice. * lie dismissed the guests in a 
middling way ; none went away ' thoroughly pleased. He gave 
among the poor, a very large sum. I have heard that these were 
not less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each poor 
brambOn two roopees, and to shoodrfisa roopee each. > 

In the midst of 'the shraddiiO, while the poor were waiting about 
the house to be dismissed, no less than three women were seiagd with 
the pangs of child-birth, and were delivered of three children in the 

epcn air. R'im«niuhfin-choudooree bore all the expeucca usual on 
these occasions, and .gave the mothers three or four roopees each, 
besides the amount of what he gave to others. Two sick persons 
also died during the shraddhS. Some got into the yard repeatedly, 
and received tlie allowance several times over. 

Ill, two liindoot, one a follower of FisAeoo (o voUhaStr^), an3 the other 

a diiciple tf one of the female deities (a shaktu). 

Sbaklli. O Voishniivu-t’bakoor ! You was at the festival at ttgrS- 
dwSSpd. What number of people might there be ? 

• The bnnhSiubswsaallawuctaf rice, oil, ac.ac. tor tbeiTdionen, ipi te«l of coobod food, fteb 
tiolaibrliiiiiielfo 
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Voishnftvfi * There wae a very Urge awenibly ; not lets than a 
lack of people were present. 

Shakth. Did they all see T*hakoor.Goopee'nat*b6 and what 
did each give ? ^ 

Vuishnovfi. Some gave one ana;:|: some two anas; and the rieh 
much more, each according to his ability. 

Shakt&. Well. What did it cost you. I suppose you had a 
company, whom you entertained. § 

Vuishnuvu. It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

Shaktu. Why did you expend all this money ? What is Gho- 
shb'f hakoor to you > 

Voishnuvu. All the Ghosais entertain people at this time ; and 
it is what we ought to do, 

ShaktG, What benefit will there be in feeding a parcel of wo- 
men H Why not entertain bramhuns ? 

Voishnuvu. You bramhiins cannot bear to see any one honoured 
or feasted except yourselves. You can converse on nothing with- 
out reproaching others. Where is the benefit of devouring flesh and 
drinking spirits ? 


* The image. t It m usual for the rdHtioni (ihough ponr) oftTie penon tfhohof a festival 

at hit house, and fur rich men. mho come to bi.w to the iivatrc, to cast some money at ihe feet of the image, 
and then prostrate themselves before it. % Two-pence, ( Rich men at thii 

festival entertain coinpanlflil of woiilmhvft's under trees by feusting them for two dnyi together in honoar of 
Ghdlhh-l'hakoor, whose shraddhil is performed at this lime by the god of the pit ce. Coupee *nai’h&t 

{ Thatisj the female mendicantif called voishnilirecs. who arc mostly wiiiucii of loose cbaractcn 
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Ehiktii. No doubt >3^r.Ch9it j&pjrfi. tad KiiyatiSftd9» the two 
brothers, whom you foolishly consider as the incarnations of Krish- 
na and iris brother Bil^nunb^ will do every thing lor you, as Hb- 
sbn and Hoossain, the two M&sblman brothers, for their followers. 

VdiSindvfi. And— isTybur Uatsoorar-ma* will do for you, v« par- 
cel of drunkards and eaters bf bogs' flesh..t 

r ■is' 


IV. Convtrtation about an absent person wknneghtU the eerenuaaes iift^ligioa, 

VoikijntQ. ilow is itam-chfirunu? I suppose be is gett^g rich 
very fast. 

RamjQyS. Yes. He brings his money home and buri^ it, or 
lets it out to usury, at an enormous interest^, half an ana per|month 
the rpopee. He spends nothing except in ornaments for biriwives ; 
he . omits to perform his father’s shraddbQ ; and never erkertaiivs 
bramb&ns, or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he%invites 
as few as possible^ 

Voikbutb. I have heard that his sons are very loose in their 
conduct, and that all their married neighbours are alarmed for the 


of Abuse given to Doorgfft ai the mother ^fOfiniabbs who hai an elephant^ head : bateei cle* 
phamj eopfOi^ Iheclcphaul^tronk; nwa nmther.* « • 

t The breaibliieanfl regular Hmdooe despite the YoiihaMb at an opttait ecctf wbote ajMem it a depar* 
tore from tha old one. Jlic votthnhv5t| on the.othor band, tepnacb the dbakdlt,bccaototoM of thit ihet hat 
iedi and drink tpirits. 
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chutity of tlioir wives. I hear also that these sons neglect their 
ablutions in the Ganges^ and almost all the daily duties of bram* 
httns^ ** * 

Karojuyb.^ It is but too true : this is the case, not only with bis 
sons, but with great numbers of young people in our neighbourhood. 
It is plain enough that, as Junhoo swallowed Giinga in her descent 
from heaven, the kalee-yoogu ia ready to swallow up all the religi* 
on that is left amongst us. 


V , Betteixt the two wives of one hutband, 

neighbour to the head roi/e.] Neighbour. Why are your clothes 
so dirty, Ma? 

Head- wife. O Thakhooranee ! why dp you'^ask me that? What 
are dirty clothes or clean ones to me? 

Neighbour. Why ! Why I Why ! 

Head-wife. I am nothing; — 1 am not wanted. 

i^eighboiif. True, What^cau you do? You are not of a cast 
to quarrel ; such are always imposed upon ; and y^u have to do With 
those of low extraction. 

Head-wife. Phakhooranee ! If I were to tell. you all, you would 
clap your hands to your ears 1— She gets up at eight o'clock. She 
imagines that there is ho work for her; that the slave [meaning the 
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head'Virej will do all. As soon as up, she goes and M^adhes her face, 
and looks in the glass* if her teetb be cle^n ; after which she sits 
down and eats. Then she anoints her body with oil-f- and turine- 
rick, and prepares for bathing. After bathing she returns home, and 
putting on her clothes like a lewd woman, goes backwards And for* 
wards before the master, laughing and gigllng. | 

second wife overhears this conversation while sitting in ano- 
■ ther room, and comes up with the greatest fury,"^ Secopd-wife. 
What ! you devourer of your brother ! Do you reproach ii|e iu the 
presence of others ? Why don’t you take your husband ? I for* 
bid you? You strumpet \X I shall never be happy till £. put the 
rice for your shraddhfi on the fire. You procuress of aboftion !— i- 

%r- 

I • 

• The looUng-glwfoftb^podfierlluidcioa if about large ea the ball of the baiiA The film Idod com 
'ebgot three futhinge. 

t The Hiudooi aajf that oil kccpa the f kin soft# ai^coDtribatee to the health of the hodj; Itlincoai* 
non fjiag, that oil, water, and aundiuie contiibnto greatlj to the atiengtbcniiif of the Mj i hence thej 
pot n child in the son aoon after it ii bom,andoonthiuetodo iedeiljfortlireeor.fiMir OMDtlMh iodiynptlie 
euperflaoiis jaicca, and maka iha bonea.bardi 

4 Hin^eoa ef tha bighm caat, both nalo and ftnale, deacend to thrineinii tame of dhve in ihcia 
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SECTION VC 

Remarks on Country Scenery ^ made during a journey, 

THE corn is in full growth on both sides the river. As we pass 
along in the boat, here \vc see a monkey carrying its youngone under 
its belly, and there others dancing and grinning at us on the trees. 
Here a large alligator appears floating near the side ; there we hear 
a poor fellow crying — “ An alligator has run away with my son !” 
Here men, women, and children are bathing together; there several 
men are sitting by the side of the river, with their rods and lines, 
and others with their nets and their boat, fishing. Here a number 
of people arc^ assembled in the open field keeping a market ; there a 
man is ferrying a number of persons across the river, the boat cram- 
med as closi^. as possible with people, and things to sell. Here we 
1 

see a Musblman temple mouldering away ; there some Musulman^ 
graves, built with brick, and hastening to ruin. Here the reapers 
are cutting the harvest ; there a boy or two are driving a herd of 
cows. Here we see some boatmen cooking, and eating their dinner 
off plantain leaves laid upon the ground ; there a man is ploughing 
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with two bullocks. Here we see an adjutant* stalkiogt^opg the side - 
oi the rivets, and tbrustUQg bis long thick bill auiocg the ,wfeds in 
search of fish; <there we see the paddy birdsf white and br(|WD, slily 
watching the fish as they pass by » and there is tlie fine plumed king< 
^sber darting on its prej'. Here the bats, as. large aacn|W8, are 
%ing to tl^ adjoining cluster, of trees there the swalIoi|s eat«r< 
their nests in the holes of the banks. Here the ascendrnglark re*- 
minds us of English fields ; and there the vnUurest , devcmring - a 
human body, fill the mind -with-sensation-s of disgust I%re four 
or five .relations are buniiiig.a dead bpdy on the bank, the dmell of 
which, blown info the boat, almost choaks us ; there a branAfin sits 
with his bit of clay called SlnvU'lingo, worships it with flovlers, in-' 
cantntions, &c. washes his. poita, offers water to bis deceased ances- 
tors^ bathes, and tiien returns home. Here lies a greasy ||llow, a 
winter pot called a koolsee, the remains of a fire, and of a bamboo 
which indicate that in this place a dead body, has beent 
burnt; "there sits a fisherman on his small boat, rowing and steer- 
ing with his foot, and with both hands bolding the hooka, or pipe, ., 
to his head. Here stands a woman washing a piece ofclotfa; by djp- 
ping it in. the river and beating it ou a slanting board ; three,., four, 
or five women, with koolsees on their liips, .are carrying water home. . 


** Afrfea Aigala. Tliete birds are very nareeroai in Calcotiai ami 4he inhabitaiitfs 1 am told^ are lurbid* 
Aca to kUl thein. They are certaiuly very useful io couUibutiog to rtiuuiv ofTt'otive carcascfii hj^ncti &Ca 

iTwotpccicaof Ardea. - 
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IKfre a tortotHCb^unees' int6 the river from the aide, and t^ere a.; 
bird of thi^ hiBroii kind stands on a dead tree fallen- by the aide pC 
the river, yndplp^r.eading its wings, dries them in the rays of the son. 
Here a Boat of timber, and there a float of bamboos, are carried 
down by thii current, while the mea, stand ing^ypon them, with batn» 
boos in their Uaiids^.push them from the side, and keep them from 
rushing against the boats as they. pass. Here clusters of trees indir 
cate, that. we approaclua village; there miles of long grass, swamps, 
and sheets of water, with. wild ducks^ and every species of game^ 
remind us of the periodical rains which inundate the country.:- 
There grow the tali' slender cocoarnut; betle nut, and toddy tree^ 
and there the wide- spreading banyan or pcple tree, under which 
lumdredsof pcopleanay And shelter. Here a herd of buflajoes stare in a. 
wild stupid manner, and there is tlie elevated stage, thatched oi^er,- 
where the keeper of the fieki takes refuge. There graze two, os- 
three goats, and here fly a drove-tof saliks,* whose notes are like 
blackbirds. *-~Let us enter the village. Here goes a woman with her 
garment drawn over her face, with a child sitting on one hip and a 
jug. of water on the other ; there, goes another woman with a jug of 
water resting on her hip, .and a child on her shoulder. Here a dog, half- 
tamed, .half* wild, molests you; there all the inhabitants come out 
to stare at the stranger, Here the women, peeping through the ere- 

* Tbcfl tfbirdf are of three or. foar ipecieis and tlioogh calkd miiiag are dietinct from iliem. 
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vices of the doors and -windows, shew that their niinds arein a state 
of fear and eager cuiriosity.; there the nsfked children/‘almdst covered 
with dirt and mud, run from the approach of a white man.' Here 
sits a man at the door , cleaning his teeth with a piece of stick;* 
there comes a man wi^i his brass water*pot in his hand ai|er hav» 
ing been in a neighbouring field. This house contains an oil-mill; 
there is the village shop where sweetmeats, oil, spices, woodi betle, 
tobacco, &c. are sold. In that, corner is the-village barbell sitting 
on his hams, an4 Slaving ohe}of his neighbours ; and here ai woman 
is washing the r!oor-place, daubing it with water, mud, aipd cow- 
dung. Here*a woman is sticking .cakes of cow-dung on the wall 
to dry; and there another woman is cleansing rice from the husk 
. by bruising it with a pedal. Here is the temple of the Sbidh-lingfi, 
in Honour of which each Hindoo as he passes raises his hands to his 
head, making a bow ; there is a place raised like a grave, or a mo- 
nument to a Mcsulman peer (saint) where the Miisiilmans make 
their offerings. Here two begging voiragecs, going from' house to' 
house, sing songs about Krishnii, with a small earthen pot in their 
hands to collect the rice or kources which may be given them; 
There goes another beggar with his legs swelled, and his fingers 
and toes eaten off, by the leprosy. Here is the village school under 
a tree, the boys writing the alphabet with a stick or their fingers in 

* The IVmdoc sprofi islo admire ipmoiift teetb uben davbed with the blach powder ^itb wbicb he cleani 
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file dust, Of c^ihting out the sounds in miserable concert; and there 
sits a bramhbn^reading alouHIF with a book befo|e him, bending his 
body baokwaffs and forwards ns he reads. Here are boys flying 
their kites ; and there a few idle fellows are playing at small game 
with koarees. There some young people are playing at catching 
one another, and here an old man sits repeating the name of some 
god while he counts the beads of his necklace. Here some loose 
fellows have got two rams, and are going to let them dash their heads 
together, to produce a little miserable fun ; and there two women 
are scolding one another, and letting out all the secrets of their fa- 
milies, while they seem spent with fury; yet they never coine to 
blows. Here sit a group of old men and children on the east side 
of the house, warming themselves from the morning sun, and theds 
goes a man with a bear in a string and two or three little monkiea 
riding on its back, for a shew. 
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r ' A Mmtllaneoks Collection of Facts respecting the Mnnefs of 

the Hindoos^ • 

AMONG the Hindoos, both bramhans and shoScIrSs, for Ml agree- 
ments of frirndsbip and affection betwixt two individuaWare very 
*ebmnibn. When these' aigreements are contracted, certain Piings are 
done to ratify them : they agree upon a name by which to$;aIl each 
other, as bdndhoo, moitrb,* sangatbjf Ae.; they present to iacb, and 
nOiiietiibes to tiie families of each, suits of clothes, aweetnftats, and 
Waite feasrte for each other. Persons going to the temple Jdgtm- 
AaVhfi in Orissa sometimes make agreements of friendship tiers, ahd 
ratify them by presenting to each the sacred foed, the orts of Jh- 
g&nnat*h5. When two females thus enter into an' agreement of 
friendship, they give a name to each other, as 8oi,:|: Or vukulfi- 
phooi5,§ or m&kur&,|| or dakhOn-hasee,^ &c. 

These friendships arise out of mutual attachment, (often suddenly 

* Trlenif. t Companion. I Tbit wofd intiraalei that tlicj will each conient t.%what tlie 

othex pzopoaeB. i Tho flower of the eSkoolil* I A ifga of Iho wxliac* If Thio word ^ 

inliinatcs ihilibe light of each other would produce linghter. 
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foimed,) and not from any motives of self-interest, as might' be 
supposed. The cast does not prevent a bramhuii and a shoudrS 
from entering into sucli an alliance. 

Whdn a Hindoo wishes to remove the doubts of a person who 
suspects Ills want of affection, he sometimes takes a hot coal, and, 
looking oil the other, lets it lie on his arm, burning his flesh, till 
the other entreats him to take it off. 

The Ikngalec towns arc not divided into streets, hut into divisi- 
ons of cast, west, north, south, and middle. In one part the Hin- 
doos reside, in another MiisOlmaiis, in another native Portuguese. 
The Hindoo part is subdivided, and the different parts contain bram- 
huns, kaist’lius, weavers, oil-makers, Avasbermen, barbers, husband- 
men, potters, &c. These divisions arc not very exactly observed, 
though in large towns the names and something of this custom may 
be perceived. 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos quarrel, if 
one should strike another, the person injured appeals to the specta- 
tors, and taking hold of their feet, says, “You are witnesses that 
he struck me.” Some of the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become 
witnesses, say, “Ah! don’t touch our feet;” or, the injured party 

A » 
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8 corner of the garment of each one present, and ties it in a 
knot, saying, You are witness that he struck me.** 

All the Hindoo large towns contain market*places (bazars) ; some 

• % ■ # 

Contain several. These market«places have many shops called Moo* 
dee-d5kanQs, at which a variety of things are sold, as riCe, split 
peas^, salt, oil, clarified butter, fiour, wood, earthen ware^ lamps, 
. fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, treacle, betle, &c. There ve sepa* 
fate shops for wood, salt, cloth, earthen ware» brass uten4ls, rice, 
pease, oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, fiok. The 
bankers sell kourees, try and change money, buy and sell < 4 ^ orna- 
ments, ^c. The moodee and confectioners* shops aremosi numer- 
ous. The Hindoo shops are mostly of mud, but in very large towns 

' s . . 

many are of brick. i 

Besides these shops, where things are daily exposed for sale, the 
Hindoos have also market-days (hatus). The sellers and buyers 
sometimes assemble in an open plain ; but hi general they are held 
in market-places. The noise in a market-place in England is com- 
paratively little ; but the noise of the Bengalee hath may be heard 
at half a mile distance, as though a thousand voices were sounding 
at once. 

The Hindoos connect religious ceremonies with their public fairs, 
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and in consequence vast crowds assemble, and yrorship the god. and 
buy a horse, or other things brought for sale, at the same time. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption sell. the 
cheapest, their prices are nearly as follow : Rice, per mun,* IS anas ; 
wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 8 anas; pease, 6 anas ; salt, three roopees; 
mustard oil, 5 roopees ; clarified butter, 10 roopees ; sugar, 4 roo- 
pees ; treacle, I roopee 8 anas ; pepper, 6 anas per siir ; nutmegs, 
16 roopees per sar ; milk, 1 mun and halt) per roopee ; curds, dit- 
to ; butter, 10 anas a sar ; bread SO loaves (8 sars) the roopee. Zive 
Slock, a milch cow, 5 roopees ; a calf, one year old, 12 anas ; a good 
bullock, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 roopees ; a milch buffaloe, 20 roopees ; a 
ram, 12 anas; a common sheep, 8 anas; a he-goat^ 8 anas; a milch 
goat, 1 roopee ; a young goat or lamb, 4 anas; fowls, ^0, geese, 1, 
and ducks, 10, the roopee ; fish, per mun, 12 anas ; a turtle, 5 anas ;t 
eggs, 100 the roopee; pigs, middling size, 8 anas each; a good Ben- 
gal horse (latoor^) 16 roopees ; a wild deer, 1 roopee ; a turkey, § from 
4 to 6 roopees ; a peacock,'.^ 2 anas ; rabbits, 8 anas a pair ; porcu- 

* A m&n it tbout 80 pounds ; 40 sftri make one m&n ; b roopee is 2s. Hd. ; an ana, 2d. 

t The common river turtle is frequeiitlj caught by the liuo. Some bramhOiis eat it. 

% Wild peacocks are Tcry numerous in tome parU of Bengal. 

$ Turkiet are no where met with far from Calcotta unless carried bj Euroiicnns. 
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p!a<^* 6 anaff Api?cc J a boy, 3 roopcea; and a girf» S r.oopcca.i'r" 
It ought to be observed, hourever, respecting the above prices, that 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta things are much dearer. In the 
district of Dinagepore many articles of prime necessity are^ very 

^hea^ . 

■ 

The coins which circulate in Bengal are, the gold-m5hur, Jralue 
id i(Oopees*;'half-mohflr8, quarterrmdhurs, two roopees and oiie roo* 
pee (gold pieces ;) roopees, half roopees, quarter, roopees, half garter 
roopees, and one ana pieces (silver) ; copper pisas, three and.|s half 
of .which pass for an ana, Iralf pisas, and quarter pisas ; anc^hells 
called koiirees ; 5766 of the latter sell for a. roopee. These k§urees 
are brought from the Maidive islands. Labourers among t|e na- 
tive masters are paid daily in kourees; the daily market exfieiices 
are paid with these shells, and tliey are given in alms to beggars, 
as wdl'as used on other occasions. A shop-keeper as stoutly refuses 
a kodrce \yith a hole in it, as another man does a counterfeit roo- 
pci^. The gold and silver coin are very frequently counterfeited. 
The .doiner is, not, however, punished with death. 


* afiloial U olTcted up in the sliraddhils and eaten both bj bnunhCihs and sihbodrQs. 


t donirstie fcrwttudei are frequeiiltj boaght and told in 'tome parta of Bengal. Thej 

are alwiiyi ^ clijld^n ufparentii who know nut how to mainlain theniraad they are treated, in grneruls 1 
believe, with grM hunaiiitj. When they grow op, tbej freqaeatly ran away, and are seidoia aouibt 

'after. i.- ■ = 
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The Hindoo ivoinen aro excessively fond of ornamentSy which 
they fasten on the head, hair, forehead, ears, nose, neck, arm^ 
wrists, fingers, waist, ancles, and toes. That on the forehead, h 
fastened with wax ; the nose‘ring is sometimes very large, hanging 
down to the chin. When thieves break into a house in the night, 
they frequently tear these nose^rings off, as they are about to 
decamp with the plunder, while the women are asleep. This 

partiality to ornaments is not however confined to females : rings 
on tile wrists are very common amongst boys, and silver and gold 
rings on the fingers are almost universally seen on the hands of the 
men, rich and poor. Servants and labourers very commonly 
wear rings ; and where a silver one cannot be raised, a brass one 
supplies its place. 

The following description of Hindoa females, though written 
respecting those living in another part of India, is so just that I 
have thought it right to copy it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of 
our best writers on Hindoo manners and customs. Till their 

thirtieth year, they arc stout and vigorous f but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any. of the naUons of l‘!u- 
rope. Early marriage, labour, and diseases, exhaust their constitu- 
tions before the regular time of decay. They are lively, active, and 
tractaine-; possess great acuteness; are fond of conversation; em- 
ploy florid expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images ; ne- 



carry any tbjn^ -into ef^et tiU after, fnitiire ^Uberatibn | are 
ib.quisith^e and Iprying^ yetr^iioclest in- discourse; have a fickle in- 
constant disposition ; make promises with. great readinesuij^ yetjsel^ 
dbm perform them ; are importunate iu their requests, but^ ungrate- 
ful w,ben- they, have obtained their end f behave iu a' criagiig obse- 
quious manner, when they fear any one, but are haughts and in- 
solent when they gain the superiority ; and assume aniaiwOf oalm- 
ness and comp<M(ure»wlien they acquire no satisfaction for an injury, 
but are maUcious and irreconcUeabte. when 4hey - find, an Q||bortanity 
of .being revenged. I was acquaintetl . with many faAlies who 
bad ruined themselves with law-suits, because they prevred the 
: gratification of revenge to every consideration of pxuden^.** 

The Hindoo writers are sometimes very singular in tleir com- 

V. 

parisons, as well as in their taste. JL woman is .said to i|ove very 
-elegantly Mi'faen she wnlks like a goose or an elephant; It a man .is 
described as very handsome, when his face is like the fiill-moon ; 
the eyes are considered as very beautiful if they arc like those of a 
/die^ ; the eye-brows are -praised if they are like a bow; the thighs 
/aitd legs arb c'ominended if . they are taper lik,e the snout of an ele- 
phant;, a handsome waist most be like that of a lion; or, I should 
f that of an ancient European old maid, when she had 
been ebi^pietely laced in. The.^teath are very l^f^tiful w^n like 
seeds ofthe pomegranate; . y.jbtp^^pe |^e olf.a 
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parrot ; tbe baa^dCf'ajid ;foit,r’ ivbeQ. like the water^lUy ; tl>e when 

»' ■ . . ■■*■*.* 

black ni a cloud ; the eluti» when it resembles a mangoe ; the lipi^ 
when liki^ the fruit talakboch^ V- 

rf 

^ ■ ■ .■ ■ 

The Hindoos aay respectii^ ia .waiter spout, that the elephantdjrf 

the gOd Iadra> ace: drinking ; the rainbow they call Ramh'^s bow ; 
a. whirlwind. is caused by erial beings called pishachfis. They 
sgy that thunder U occasioned by Indr&’s burling his thunderbolts 
at the rakshtishs, 'who. come to drink the water of the clouds,, and 
that the lightning ariws from- tlie sparks of these thunderboltSi 
Some say, that the ring round the moon arises from the splendour of 
the planets (gods), who sit there as the counsellors of Ch&ndrb (the 
moon). 

On many oiecaaions the Hindoos reproaoh the gods ;; When it 
thundera terribly^ respectable Hindoos' say^ **Oh gods are 

giving us a bad day;** the lowest ordess say^ “The rascally gods 
are dying.*^ During heavy raicr/ a womaii of respectable cast fre-* 
4{uently says, ^^Let the godsi perish ; my" clothes are all wet.” A 
ijatan of lo# cMt eiy s,-' “ Th^ rascally' gods. bre. sending more rain..” 

When' a. Hindbd'ia guilty of common/a weaiipgi be says, If I. 
liCj. 'liit nib you would endure if I wcrcs tp 

f&b 1" ^ but: thii^^lB ii tapped up i)t words, ; “ £at yefarhead.” 
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aayv Vtoucbiiig y^ar vMy. I say ihis.” " ‘f D6h«^ Gfin- 
is another oath; the meaning of which is, **From^sucha 
r Gfinga.” “ If 1 speak a falsehood, left ine be 
^t^^eemed a ratpal” “ If I have done so and so^ I Will|eat my 
f Wl4!s haad.? , haive committed such an action, tet^e be a 
I'bavc done this, let me not see this night”! “If I 
iha^gCne'to such a me . become a chdndalC,” &e. 


a lliodoo stieeaes,^ any person whojmay be pre8«, says, 
‘?Uve,’* and the sneezer adds, “ Withyoc.” Whcn hegspe^he ga» 
p^ snaps bis thumb and finger, and repeats the name ofsAe god,* 
hs ifiamfi i Ratnii ! If he should negiecMhis, he eommitsm sin as 
'grPk| (u"thc murder of a hranihfin^ When a person falls, amctator 
Says,' **^ up.*’ if he ahould ndt jay this; he commits a g#at sin. 


4tJ Caimttd. Ihese consist of Eah-women, confedioners, 
ear-cldherii;* men who liake bp things from weUs, coW-dbctors, 
quacks, l^ttket-makers ; sellers Of frait, buUer-milk,'t' matches, oil, 
powder^ wood, pounded charcoal to light ptjpes, the betle-nut, 
the ^tce of the date tree^ womens'rCi’naments ; Hindoo and MdsU- 
jnSam'^hdicants, &c. . 


t' i» Sedind.tB Sb ftaSSWlMfoleioHkee. 

' « ‘rUottgWWWhniawssy/'foi’kwiiia 
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; Uh (»f ike ii j[anstka!>le t6 whit# eJc<^ieisi^*igil^9i(i^4lbes 

■aro applied In this co'untty. ;lii England/ it ia hard^^i^jr 
they nrOiiof any use whatsoever. A man could cerlktjhiF '^^ 
ride without theni ; and these arO the pnncipal 
the. feet are applted m Eiirolpe.- But here l^e 
fingers : they are called (ha feet-fingett* in Bengalee. Ih iliis^o#ii^ 
house a Hindoo makes UM of t^m. to fasten !t1ie:clog: to his fert - 
by means* of .a button which slips, hetwixt the two middle toiw. 
The taylpn -if he does not iliread his needle, certainly tWiS»?B&| 
thread witbvthem. ; the cook holds his knife. -with his toes wiiU(N^^ 




cuts fish, vegetables, Ac. for thedinhe® ;:the;jQiner,,»the;:W^yi|nfj.;^;^ 

could not,dO; without thenii . and alino'st . every - native haa^ 

different, uses fqjr the toes. , It is true, I have beafd of a'-iDaMned ^ 

sailor In England writing With, his toes, which 

what I have seen done, in this oOiintry ; but yet,. tlns/ia^dj^y kno-. 

ther proof of what might be done, eveu/n^tb tbs 

should arise tg .make. .lu set our wits aa...y^eU as pur iO^t^ i^prkiii;^ 


'.Hindpo/ says,,..he;i8.und^^^^j^j|pfppgj;pp^ i*® 

ought to perform the worship ^f the ex-./ 
amines his ckte d^.says, he is' suffering jfhr^^ of a formi^,^':: 

birth: there pulses 

':This ■inah'■has^*gdt;a•;■f5^§^ : he’<>li|^t ..td take .sorne-medis^ll^i^'^'- 
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' iThe Hindoos make ink with common soot and the water in which 
biirftt rice has been soaked. Another kind is made with oil lamp* 

black, and the water in which burnt rice has been soaked.* Both 

• * ■ 

these kinds are very inferior. A third sort is made with amulbkee,* 
and bfiree*tukes,f which are steeped in water placed in an iron pan. 
After these ingredients have been soaked for some time, the ufater is 
drained off, and poured upon some datechu, and then placcdt iii the 
sun, where it is now and then stirred for two or three da^: the 
maket next puts some pounded sohaga:^ into it^ and then it^ ready 
'for use. When the Hindoos write upon the leaves of the t;|h tree, 
they use ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac witi^ it 

* ■ ' . 4 . 

Hindoos never go across a rope which ties an animal, not across 

the shadow of a bramhun, or an image. This is a rule laid down 
in one of the shastrbs, without any reason being assigned for it. 
We may suppose, however, with respect to the shadow of a bram« 
hfin or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a proper reve« 
rence in the miiids of the people^. 

■ tr 

Natural Curiosities. The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beau- 
tiful appearance in this country in a dark evening. When a vast 
number of these flies settle on the branches of a tree, they illuminate 

* £inblic iDjrolMlaii. t Tellow nqrrobilaii. | Bonss 
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the whole tree, and produce one of the most pleasing elfects in na* 
ture.*— The birds*>nests hanging on trees are some of the most curi- 
ous productions of instinct I have ever witnessed. One kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the talu tree, contains a long 
entrance CO the middle room, and at the top of tluit the nest, in- 
closed and supported by a Belt. Another kind is like the common 
nests, but has actually a trap door to it, which the bird lifts up with 
its beak as it enters, and which falls down of its own accord after 
the bird has flown out. Another kind of hanging nest, equally if 
not more curious, is made with fine moss and hair, and inclosed in 
large leaves, actually sewed together by the bird* with a kind of thread 
as though done by a taylor. — The hornet, bee, and wasp, in tliis 
country, often make their nests in trees, though they are to be found 
also in other situations. One species of ants also makes very large 
nests in trees. The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadoorQ, are 
very numerous in many parts of Bengal; and devour some kinds of 
fruits in such a manner as to leave scarcely any thing for the owner. 
—Some pools in this country are so full of leeches that it is dangerous 
to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most painful and ludicrous 
effects taking place on the bodies of persons who happened to descend 

m 

into these pools. 

^mongst all the other singular acts of religious merit performed 

* Tho tnylor bird. 

Bh2 
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by* tbe Hindoos/ that of teachings parrots to repeat the name of a 
god.is one of the most singular. It is considered as bringing great 
benefits both on the teacher and his scholar. The parrot«gets to 
heaven, and so does its master. ’ Numbers bf-Hinddds, particularly 
on a morning and evening, may be seen in the streets walking 
about with parrots in their hands, add repeating aloud ip them 
** RadiU'Krishnu, Radhu>Krishn&, KrishnQ, KiishnQ, Radl^, Ra> 
dlia,'* or “ Shivu'Doorga,” .or “ Kalee-turaou.^* Some «e thus 
employed six months, others twelve or eighteen,, before thli| parrot 
has learnt his lesson. The merit lies in haying repeated name 
of- a god so great a number of limes. 

Another act of merit, among the Hindoos, is that of reading a 

hook, even though the person should not understand it. Tlie love 

of learning for ih own sake is unknown in Bengal : a Hindoo, if he 

appli^ to learning, always does it to get roopees— or heaven. . When 

* « 
a Hindoo opens one of the shastrfis, or even an account book, he 

makes a bow to the book. ' A shop-keeper, when he is about to ba> ' 

lance his books, uncertain how the balance will fall, makes a vow to 

soine god, that if by bis favour he should not find himself in debt,^ 

. he will i»msent to him some offerings. 

The music of the Hindoos is as rude as the antiquity of tWir 

• Tbit h, Killer, aave.*^ 
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manners and customs might lead us to expect. Yet 1 bilde saw 

(what the man himself perhaps thought an improvement) a Hindoo 

playing on a common flute with bis nose. Some Hindoos, who have 

only* one child, fast a whole day if they hear a flute played’ in the 

day time. The cause of this superstitious practice 1 have not been 
able to discover. 

When a sum of money or any thing else has been stolen from a . 
house, and it is pretty certain that some person of the house is the 
thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb nails of all the 
persons in the house, and the name of the thief becomes legible on . 
the nail of the offender ! 

Boats. In some places persons are ferryed across rivers in boats 
made of excavated trees. Two or three of these, fastened together, 
with a matted roof, make a tolerably commodious bdat. 

, • F 

m 

Hindoo Compliments. The most fulsome panegyric accontpanles 

the addresses of a Hindoo to his superior.. 1 give ^ specimen : “Sir, 

you are Holiness incarnate.” “O! Sir, your name is gone all over 

the .country ; yea from country to country.” “As a Benefactor you. 

• • • . ' 

arc like KfirnnQ.”* . “You are equal to Ybodhist’hirct in your re- 

* fBfrna&, tbe brotlicr of Yoodbist'hirS, wai veiy fraoot for hu liberality. 

t King yoodh»t*hirl\ it on all occatioiia mentioned ai a pemon the moat teiiacioat of truib of.anj Uiiulixi 
that cm lived, and yot he wat iciU to hell for lying. 
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gard to truth.” “You have overcome all your passions.* “You 
are golden-tongued.” “You speak sweet words.” “You shew 
due respect to all.” ** You are a sea of excellent qualities.^ “You 
are devoted to the service of your guardian deity.” ** You are the 
father and mother of bramhuns, cows and women.’* 

When two Hindoos meet, aftera^hort absence, ^the inferior first 
attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, which the lattlr pre- 
vents. They then clasp each other in the arms, and mo#e their 
heads from one shoulder to the other twice ; and afterwardll ask of 
each other’s welfare. The inferior replies, “Through you# favour 
I continue well or, one says to the other, “Say — is all w<|l?”^he 
other replies “ As you command ; all is well.” Or he asks, ^ How ? 

Is the house well meaning the family. When a bramhun happens 

■ • 

to sit near another bramhbn, a stranger, he asks, if he is speaking to 
an inferior, “ What cast are you ?” The other replies, “ I am a 
bramliQn.” “To which line of bramhbns do you belong r” “I am 
a rarhec bramhun.” “Of what family f” “Of the family .of Vish» 
noo-t’hajsoor.’’* 

The MfisQlmans, in many of their customs, act the very reverse 
of the Hindoos : the Hindoos bathe with their faces tourards the 


* Jontt fanillcss for a nifmbtf offeamikiiifli tie ealied bj dia nameaof dut}ngaUhcd aoeaatorai 
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east or north ; the Musulmans, looking towards the west the Hia« 
doos wear white clothes; the Musulniansbiue; — the Hindoos leave 
a lock ofjiair behind, but the MusOlmans shave the whole head * 
the Hindoos cannot perform any religious ceremonies till their ears 
have been bored ; the Mdsulmans do not bore the ears at all ;<-i-the 
Hindoos wear necklaces, the Musulmans universally avoid them ;— <» 
the latter will not place their food on a dish in the same way the 
Hindoos do they eat those kinds of food which are particularly 
forbidden to the Hindoos ;—>a Hindoo never, eats with his head co- 
vered, but a Mus&lman is s<;rupulou$ to have his head covered when 
he cats;— «the Musulmans do not wash after eating, which the Hin- 
doos are very careful to do ;—<th^Hindoo weddings take place in the 
night ; the Musulman weddings in the day. Some of these circum- 
stances are no doubt accidental, but others are probably done with 
design, to prevent the two casts from mixing. Tiie Musulmans, in 
very many things, have however greatly approximated towards the 
Hindoos, and though they do. not like each other, yet the ancient 
antipathy is greatly lessened : the Musulmans crowd with the ut- 
most eagerness to idolatrous shews, and numbers are actually em- 
ployed to sing and dauce before the idols. 

A bramhbn may eat food which has been defiled without his 
knowledge; or that which, in case of doubt, he purifies by sprink* 
ling, water upon it, or that which is commended by others. 
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<' Sehodif. Almoit all the larger villages in Bengal contain tcbools 
. for tcM to write and cast accounts. Hind^ chiU 

dren l^rn their letters by writing them, never by pronouncing the 
alphabet, atf in Europe. , About the age Of five years a ch|id goes 
toifehopL v^t first be w.r^ the letters with chalk on- the Around; 

-w .the :^af of the tree, with a pen made wit^U reed, 
/^ext . he writes on a plantain leaf. ‘ He first makes the si»le let- 
then the . compounds, then the names of men, villages, animals, 
fte^iMsd then: the figures. While employed^n writing on tau leaves, 
all the acholars stand up twiee a' day^ with an elder bo^m their 
; aud repeat, the tables, ascending frogi kourees.towndas, 

(frorb gfindas to yodrees, from ydllees to pfinSs, and from lunQs to 
'kajl^oiis. During school hours they also write on the talialeaf the 
'Strokes by which these nunabers are defined. They nex^omroit 
.;!<> memory* an addition tabl^ ahd . count from one to ‘a ^ndred. 
Akfter this, on green plantain ieayes; they write, easy sums i^>additi- 
on kfid suXtraetjon Of money i uiuitiplicaridn, dhd then reduction of 

reducible to 

thAj^etgh&X^^ with ffitee^ and ending with mhnfis. The 

:;^cf|i^;^yf learn tiie forms of writfbg:^j^^ agreements, Ac.— The 
lifiibiihi^i^ippls begin early in -the morning-aiid continue tilLnine .or 
S tehol^^^ go home' for half au hour to eat j they^feturn 

rjkbbut thrine^' i^;^tay^ 

ypi^ii':^$h':a. ei|i^e,':o.r A'lrod; mkde d^:’thO bikud^^f w tte^j kom'd- 
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times the truant is compelled to stand on one le^ holding up a brick 
in each hand, or to have his arms stretched out, till he is completely 
tired. • These school-masters are generally respectable shoSdr&s, 
but in some instances they are bramhSns. Their allowance is very 
small : when children first go to school, about a penny a month and 
one day’s provisions are given to the master. When they write 
-on the palm Icafj two-pence a month is given ; after this, as the boys 
advance in learning, four-pence and eight-pence. 

Shttvs. ^I’he Hindous make shews of learned cows, of hears, 

monkies, large goats, gods and other images, little men, &c. A cast 
called vajees perform different feats of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. 
They travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying for a few days or 
weeks in one place. They make a kind of encampment ; their 
huts are made with reeds or leaves fastened to bamboos and brought 
upon the ground like the sides of a roof. 

Litters . — The following is a specimen of a Bengalee letter of in- 
vitation to a festival ; 

1 ”^ 
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Translation, 

m 

Shree ShrSe Hfiree. 

My Preserver. 

A 

I Ram-Moh&U'd&vii-shfirin&nii, who am supported b^thee, with 
respect make this request i. 

On Priday the 17th of Ashwinh will be the dewy sealou festival 
You will please tu^come to the house in Calcutta, and se# the image, 
and partake of the oiTcrings three days. By this letter iinvite you. 
This. 14th Ashwinb. 

Letter from a Mother to her Son-, 

% 

ShrSe Shree Ramu. 

My Protector. 

To the fortunate HQree-nat’hfi-bundyopadhyayfi, my son more- 
beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. To thee I write as 

follows: - 

The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such blessings rest 
^,dn thee. More particularly ; I am happy in alw^s thinking of thy 
prosperity. I received thy letter, and am beieome acquainted with 
its contents. I received one hundred roopees which you Mnt by 
Ram-Mdhun>sanb ; and have expended it in the roaunbr direqt^d, as 
you will perceive.' > ' 
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You write, that your employer does not give you leave to be ab- 
sent, and that therefore you cannot come to be present at the fes- 
tival of Shres Shrce Keshwuies.* This is very strange. It is now al- 
most three years since you went from home. You are my only son ; 
1 am constantly full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you mustsp^ak 
to your employer,*^ that he may without fail let you come to the 
festival, otherwise before the festival I shall come all the way to sec 
^ou. What more shall I write? 


TAe Anmer. 

Shree Shree Doorga. 

I^uree*nat’h&-davu*shurm&nu, your servant, bowing innumera- 
ble tVes, respectfully write. Through your blessing, my present 
and nA future happiness are secure. 

I relived your letter, and am become acquainted with the par- 
ticulars ;^ut you do not write what things are prepared for the 
worship t^hrra Shr^ EeshwunS: please to 'order it to be written. 
You write, Vat unless I come to the festival, you will come even 
thus far to s\ me. What can 1 do ? My employer does not grant 
me leave to oAe ; he is a very wicked fellow. lie drinks spirits. 
I dare not repv^dly ask him for leave of absence. Who knows 
but he may be Wry. Therefore I write. Be not on any account 


* The gpddew Doofge ^ve anderitoodi though the wpid Beriiwttred signifies merely e goddess. 

C c g 
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aiiJ^ious about me. I am well in. every respect. As soon as I get 
leave, 1 will hasten home. This. 

Directions upon the above three letters.^^\ , To my supporter Ra> 

* 

mS-chdrSnb-btindydpadhyayu Mfiliashuyu’s excellent feel;^ I write 
this, 2. To the fortunate liuree>nat*hu.bundyopadhyayd|^ my son, 
xhore beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. |To thee I 
wfite as follows. 3, To. my mother, the worshipful godwss Shre^ 
Alfitec, to your water-lily-like feet,, possessed of the ||»rtunc pf 
Shrel. 

-Before the entrance of Europeans into India there w|s no^ost; 
Letters, &c. were always sent to a distance by private liiesseigers. 
The native merchants and others are however now vepy /lad to. 
avail themselves of the post, by which mercantile transto/ons are 
so exceedingly facilitated,. 

w ■ 

JR>r/ttne-#e//ers.— These are the doivbjnh bramhfiny They go 
from house to house, proposing to tell fortunes, ^metimes they 
stop a person in the street, and. tell him some news, 

as, that he will not live long. The poor, superstiti^* Hindoo, firm- 
ly believing that these people can read the fay ® naan in the 
palm of his hand, or in the motion of the starf nnd that they^can 
Ihvert disasters by certain ceremonies, givea taoney. By 
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sDch means as* these the tloiviijnft bramhons get a scanty mainte- 
nance.— -—So credulous arc the Hindoos, and so firmly do they 
believe in the efficacy of muntrus, that charms may be seen on the 
arm, neck, waist, or leg, of almost every person you meet. 

Ajaj's.— -The songs of the Hindoos, sung by individuals on boats 
and in the streets, as well as those sung at religious festivals, are in- 
tolerably ofTensive to a modest person. • This disposition to lewdness 
appears in almost all the customs of the Hindoos : when men are 
employed about the most trifling concerns,, as to pull a piece of tim- 
ber, or any other bulky substance along, they animate each other by 
vociferating certain sounds, some of which are disgustingly obscene. 
—I give a specimen of one or two of their most innopent longs,, 
as exhibiting a part of their public manners. 

SONGS; 

’a 

a ditappointtd JVonhipper, Addrtmd to Doorga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma wilt thou shew thy father's qualities 
O Ma ! thou art the wife of the c;^sily-pleased (Sbivu); 

Thou art merciful — the destroyer of fear — 

"-Ma, ONtbn. t Dooiga i* «onii4and aa the daaghter U tha naanMn HimMj’ii. Hinil lignilei 
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Thy name ia Tara,* why art thou then so cruel to thy disciple ? 

O Mai Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, and 
givcst it sorrow. 

Being a Mother, how canst thou be so cruel ! 

Looking with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom And holiness to 
thy forlorn (one). 

Loosing me from the bonds of this world, save. 


Jnother, hy a fortaken Mutrtu. 

In this unlawful love my heart is bufnft to ashes ; 

Sweet in the moutl|, but hollow like a cucumber. 

Giving me the moon in my hand,f. only sorrow surroundji me. 

As the end approaches, sorrow increases ; seeing and heading I am 
become deranged. 

Chorus. In this unlawful love, &c. 

JlnothcTf by a lovtr to hu Miitrat. 

Why, full of Wrath, do you not examine ? ' 

Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me? 

If yon are out of my sight fur a minute, 

*TUi^Htfamr. tThemaidiigordiiiiiklilioaghtXindsbtaiiitSNaMdiiagwoiiAiMibiit 

Mia ovcf Whelmed in dbftppointDmb 
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I die of grief consider this minute one hundred yoogfis.* 

As the bird Chatukfi sips no water but that of the cloudy 
And without this water dies— so am I towards thee.< 

Chorus, Why, fall of wrath,. Ac.. 

Another. Kritkah and the MiUt-maidi. 

I 

He, on whose feet Rrumha meditates, and worships with the wa> 
ter*lily he who is' the riches of Goluku,| the iftilk*maids of Vrfijfi 
seek as a cow*herd. 

Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the flute^play- 
ing (Rrishnu). Ye foolish milk-maids ; ye know him not. Biii'Ding 
with the pains of absence, and reduced to distress, you will, wander 
up and down weeping for Goyindu (Krishnu), 

See! He whose exceUencies excite Narudfi, overcome with love, 
to sing ; Shivfi to dance; Doorga to clap her hands; Nundee to beat 
his cheeks the tyge.r’s skin to fall from Shivu’s back, and at hear* 
ing the sound of whose name, Horee, iiuree, the top of Koilash trem- 
bles ;— (this Krishnu) the roilfc-maids of Vrejfi call,, day and nigli^ 

• Th9 il wu l«7f8yO(X> yetri. t GdlttU u the htareii of Krishnht 

t A somid of juy |iruclaced by strihiog the cheek with the thjnnb.. 
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by the nsnie of the butter-stealer* ** Chorus, Oh ! beloved Radha ! 
for this fault, &c. 

O beloved ! (Radha), that Krishnb, the mark of whose foot is ' 
impressed on millions of holy places, as Gfiya, GfingS, ; from 
the hairs of whose body, Indrfi, Yfimu, Sagurb, Prit’hivl||,'|‘ &c. 
arose; and whose tfipushya, the gods, descending in chariots, per- 
form with fasting ; this Krishnb, to appease thy anger, thou|:auscdst 
to fall at thy feet:|! in the wilderness of Nikoonj<|||' C/io^r. Oh ! 
beloved Radha ! for this fault, &c. 

■Dhroovb,. the moonee, became a yogee, to obtain the dilst of his 

feet, who came and laid hold of thine ; he whom Brumlm and all 

* > • 

the gods desire, is in your eyes a common man. Hear, O’ beloved, 
he, putting his garment over his neck, spoke to thee with sweet 
words. You knew him not ; but you will know at last. Chorus. 
Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this fault, <tc. 

* Xfiahuft if cluiRcd with stealing batter from tbe bouies of the mUk-meo, when a boy. 

t On one occasion Knsbntt foil at Radh^s laet to renoeo ber joalon^. 


f Tba earth. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Illustrations of Scripture from Hindoo Manners and Customs, 

Ccnesii ?ty. 3. “ And Abram said, M’hat wilt tliou give me, seeing 

I g<>;chU<He8s ?” The anxiety of Jewish parents to obtain 
childr en^ as ndt greater than that of the Hindoos, as the 
reader vrill perceive in several parts of this work : amongst 
them the want of children renders all other blessings of no 
; esteem. 

Crenesis xvi. 3. And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Ilagar, her maid, 
and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.” There 
are instances^ of Hindoo women, when barren, consenting 
to their husband’s marrying a secemd \rife fur the sake of 
children. Second marriages <>q this account, without the 
consent of wives, are very cqihmdtt. - 

CeHesis mvViu 4; “ Leta.little water, and 

wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. And he 
stood by them under the tree; and they did cat.” Nothing 
is more commpn in this country than to see travellers and 
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guests eating under the shatte of trees. Even feasts arc ne- 
ver held in houses. The bouse of a Hindoo serves the pur> 
poses of sleeping and cooking, and of shutting up the wo* 
meo. It is not used as a sitting or a dining* room. } 

Cenesit Axiv. 4. “ Thou shalt go unto niy country and to joy kin- . 

rso'n in 
oicc of 

his wife. ' Parents employ others to seek for t|eir sons. 
See the article on marriage. 

Genesis xxiv. tl. ** The time that women go out to dra^| watcr."^ 

.. In Bengal it is the universal practice for the woii|eu to go 
to pools and rivers toTetch water. Companies of ibur, six, 
ten, Or niofe, may be seen in every town daily, going to 
" fetch water with the- pitchers resting oh their sides,, Women 
feequehtly carry water home on their return from bathing. 

Genesis xx'iVi 33.- ‘‘.I vrilhnot eat until I h^vc told mine errand.” 

; Abramll6n sometimes goes to a bouse, sits down, and rc- 
fuses to eat till he has, Obtained tlie object he has in view. 

Genesis xxiv, 60. *'Ahd theychfessed Rebekah, and saii^ unto her, 
thou art -jottr sister t hh thou the s>Pth|y o^ of ndl- 


dred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac," A young 
Bengal is like Isaac ; he has nothing , to do in. the d 
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' lions/* See, Similar a<ldresses to a daughter when she is 
going from her father’s House to live with her husband arc 
very common among the Hindoos ; Jis, ** Be thou the mo. 
thcr of a son,” * “ Be thou the wife of a king/' &c, 

Gsnesis xxviii. 18. ** Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 

took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it.” The bram- 
h5ns afluamt their stone images with oil before bathing, and 
some aH^iht them with sweet-scented oils. 

Genesis w’lx, 18. “Jacob loved Rachel; and said, t wiH serve thee 
seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter.” One of 
the Hindoo lawgivers, Vruhusputee, says, A person may be- 
come a slave on account of love, or to obtain a wife. 

» 

\ 

Genesis xxix. 26 . “ It must not be so done in our country, to give 
the younger before the tlrst-born.’* The Hindoos always 
scrupulously avoid if po$sible marrying a younger son or a 
younger daughter before the elder. The words of Laban 
are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a subject. 

Genesis XXXV, 2, ‘*Put away the strange gods; be cleair, and 
change ydttf jg)tr men ts,** ^ A Hindoo considers those etc thes 

OdS 
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defiled in which he has boen emplojiied.. in and al« 

ways changes them before eaUng/«r worship. p 

Genesis xliti. S4> *‘The man brought the roeii into Josep^j housf, 
and gave them ivater, «nd they vrashed their feet# ' This 
is exactly the way in which the liitydoos treat a g^t. As 
soon as he enters, one of the first civilities is the Resenting 
of water to v^atb his feet. So indispensible that 

water to wa^ the feet makes A part;,of thgfepfiferijfccs to an 
image. 

Genesis . ‘‘-They af t on for W himself, anMfor them 

. by themselves, and for the Egyfitians hy (hemse|ves : be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat food with the llebrews ; 
for ahat ts an^ahtrniination to the Egj’ptians.** Am|ngst the 
^ . Hindoos only persons oif the same^basl.WiU cat cocked food 
together. BiCerent eastt,wfU not eat food coolaed in the 
.same. earthen yeas^ a^persbn pf cist touch 

.■~a..t^aidirt|-'vessefcit:.is.iiiifpntn;awaj^^^^ (like the 

^^ptlans with i;tKn; iH(^e!ii^^ house,, but the 

!^^^40!od^i»ust:be;dn^^ 

>> At;itl^ioie;of;|^feai^>thiS^^ 
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the goeitv, commoidy give i|ew garments, or changes of rai* 
meat. 

Genesis xlvii.. I 9 . “ Buy us and our land for bread.” In tim?s of 

famine in this country -thousands of children have been sold 
to prevent their perishing. 

Exodus m. S. “ Put off thy shoes^from off thy feel^ for the place 
wbereoc^jt^ou standest is holy ground.” The natives of 
Bengal ne^r go into their own houses^ or into the houses 
of others, with their shoes on, but always leave them at the 
door. .. It wou^ be a .great affront not to attend to this 
mark of. respect in visiting. 

Exodus xiiir 2. ** Sanctify unto me all the first-^born of man and 

of beast.” The Hindoos frequently make a vow, alid devote 
, to an idol the fifst'born of a goat or Of a man. They let 
tlie goat run wild as a consecrated animal. A child thus 
devoted has a separated^' iihd this lock of hair, 

at the time appointed^. Is cutoff^ and laid near the idol. 1 Sara, 
i. 11« ** If ^Inu wilt thine hand ‘inaid a man-child, 

1 will give tlw life.” The 

Hindt^ .^^^Bi^metlmeefray lb for children, and; 

promise ChU'dren thus de- 
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voted are cast into the Ganges, but are mostly saved by 
the friendly hand of some stranger. 

• * ^ * 

Exodus xix. 15.' An interdiction very similar to that in,' the latter 

• • ' ' ■ i' 

part of this verse is common among the Hindc|is, before 
many of their ceremonies. 


Exodus xxxii. 5. Aaron made proclamation and saici}— To-mor> 

; roar is a feast to the'‘L«jrd. - Before a reli^Ous «emony or 
. fbslival, the ohSciating bramhfin, or an appointed Arson, per- 
forms what is called sQi^li^jlP^til^ying, To'iho^ow, or on 
such a day wiU be f^eifoTtheii 


xxxii. :\9. ** And thedancing." tl 

j)lace at almost ei'cry Hindoo idolatrous feast. 


^idol 


■ . 4 -*. 

Iscvitictis \\. IS. ' ** The fire shall evirirr^t^il 



“ npdn^ the altar V’ 


it ShaU never go out.” A sagat 

n^ajn^^tttuR; with the 


’.'IpLnihiiA.keltpis' tbii^e 

whiclv nriS^Tiwlled at the ^t] 
poita, and never suffers itr to go same fire at 

his wedding, and after 

his death, his body is 


water*” &c. This' 


Nambemx, i7'-^24f. *‘The-pri(is|i|toll^i^^ 
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ciMtotn \i|jU be found illustrated in the account of one of the 
trials by ordeal, volume ii. page 310. 

* . 

Numbers y\. 18. “The Naaaritc shall shave the head.” The Hin- 
doos, when they make a vow, keep their hair for tlie term 
of the vow, and then shave it off at the place wlvere the 
vow was made. 


xxii. 6.^ “Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse me 
this people ; for they are too mighty for me.” aiany sto- 
ries are given in' pooranus of kings employing 

mooneea to; when too powerful for them. 

' thy seed, and wateredst 

-K it Tire Bengalee jantfi for watering the 

\ Iknd; ^^ passage. See vol. iv. p. 85. 

■■ .’l-f- 

T^tfisiifisrft^wry x^iii.y^ oot come within the camp." Hin- 

; - »“*C”*‘cted from feasts, &c. 



rMomy xj^^^S|^.Thoj|!p^ii not muzzle the ox that trea<l- 
etli out separating the corn 

from;4hi^j^Jiyraimon all^v^r {lepg^I. Some muzzle the 
ox at the^|y|^i^i|t otherif^j^tih^t^:^ is regulated by 
the differentrdtipbsitioas of fdrinera. See yol. iv. p^ 84* ' 
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Joshua vi. 18, 19. “ And ye,. in any wise keep yourselves from the 

accursed thing, 13ut all the gold and silver, and vessels of 
brass and iron, arc consecrated unto the Lord.” The Hin- 
doos will take from any cast, however degraded, gold, silver, 
&c. but to receive food, garments, &c, from titem would 
be considered as a great degradation. 

Joshua XV. 8. V And the border went up by the valle^ of the son 
of llinnom.** It is common in this country ^ add to the 
name of a person the son of such a person, as " llear, Ram- 
chhi&n*s father!” *'OJS||^j:ga*s mother, como|here/’ 

Judges i. J9, “They had chariots of ifpn.” Iron jchai^ts are spo- 
ken of in the Hindoo vvorks On the artis: nai usef in war, 

Jtidscs iv. 5. “And she dwelt under palm tree ilf Deborah.” 

^ ^ ,>»*r V- ■ • 

It is common for Hindops^it^l^|ftre(^|9pfhe names of 
themselves and friends; and f||mP^rre]i%}pu8 men^ 

under trees for a considerablB;itih)e atVpnce. ; 

i Samuel is. 7* “Then said S^.itp his:'sefvant, But, behold, if we 
go, what shall we bread is spent in 

pur vessels, and there ta hot a to bring to the man 

of God : what have wcf** It is y$|^^6mnion in Ben^l for 
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a perscAi who wants to ask a favour of a superior to take a 
present in his hand. These presents frequently consist of 
fruits, or sweetmeats. If they are not accepted, the feelings 
^ of the giver are greatly wounded. A story illustrating the 
power of presents may be seen in vol. ii. page 121. The 
making of presents to appease a superior is also very com- 
mon in Bengal. 

1 Samuel xvii, 10. “ I defy the armies of Israel.” Certain reproachful 
words, it appears, were used betwixt Hindoo combatants in 
the commencement of an engagement, in theFr ancient wars. 
See vol. ii. page 389. 

1 Samuel xvii, 43. “ ThflPhilistinc cursed David by hw gods,” A 

Hindoo sometimes, in a fit of anger, says to his enemy, “ The 
goddess Kalee shall devour thee. ’ “ May Doorga destroy 

thee.* 

1 Samuel xx. 30. ** Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman,”— 
A Hindoo often reproaches another, in some such words as 
these: “Thou son of a loose woman “Thou son of a beg- 
gar woman.” 

i iSamtre/ xxiv. 12. The Lord judge between me and thee.* When 

£ o 
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one Hindoo is complaining to another of an ifct of injustice, 
he frequently says, “God will judge between us;” or “The 
gods will judge between us,” or “ Motlier KalSe will judge/* 

£ Samuel vi. 14. David danced ” Dancing is conside^d as a re- 
ligious ceremony among the Hindoos, 

£ Samuel vii. 18. ** Sat before the Lord.”" When a Hin^o wants a 

* 

favour of a superior, he goes and. sits down in sijience in his 
presence ; or if he solicit some favour, as a chil4| or riches, 
&c. of a god, he goes andXsits down in the prince of an 
idol, and remains in a waiting posture, or performs ^pu, that is, 
repeats the name of the god, counting the beads m his neck- 
lace. 

■ ' 

S Samuel xi. 2. “ And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that Da- 

vid arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof of the 
king’s house.” It is common in 'this country to sleep in 
an afternoon. The roofs of all brick houses are flat ; and 

it is a pleasing recreation, in an evening to walk on these 

- • . • 

roofs. Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of a 
Bengal town, and women and others may be seen (stall 
hours) fetching water fihm these pooh; and bathing in«them. 
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3 Samuel xi. p * ** Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house, with 

all the servants of his lord.” Servants and others very ge> 
Herally sleep on the veranda and at the door of their master’s 
' house in Bengal. 

2 Samuel xii. SO. Tlien David arose from the earth, and washed, 
and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, and came 
into the house of the Lord, and worshipped.” Bathing, 
anointing the body with oil, and changing clothes, are, among 
. the Hindoos, constantly the first outward signs of corning out 
of a state of niourning. sickness, &c. 

2 Samuel xiii. 31. “The king arose and tore his garments, and lay 
on the earth ; and all his servants stood by with their clothes 
rent,” I do not find that Hindoos tear their clothes in tirries 
of sorrow; but it is common for an enraged bramliQu to tear 
his poita, pronouncing a curse on the person offending him : 
“If I be a real bramhuo, you will perish.” 

2 Samuel xiv. fiO. “ My Lord is wise according to the wisdom of an 
angel of God»” This is very much like the hyperbolical lati> 
, guage of this country. When talking to a European, espe« 

• Eel 
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cially when they want to obtain something 'frbrn him, the 
Hindoos will often say, “ Sahab can do every thing.*' No- 
body can prevent the execution of Sahab’s commands/' Sahab 
is God/’^ 

1 Kings iii. 4. ** Uigh-places.” It is probable that these 4igh -places 

. werd" like the terrace on which JOgftnnat’hfi is ann^lly bathed 
(see vol. iii. p. S^.) or like the rasfi-mhnchfi upoi| which the 
image of Krishna is annually placed and wors hip^d (vul, iii. 
p, 354)< ^ 

I 

1. Kings \x. 9. “ And have taken hold upon other god|.” When a 

* . ■* * 
poor dr 'an injured person claims the protection ^ another, 

he casts Iiimself down before him, and lays hold If his feet : 

hence this expression, commonly used when a ^rson does 

not prostrate himself, “ I have taken hold of your feet,” 

1 Kings xviii. 87. *' He is a^god ; either he is talking, or he is pur- 

suing, or he is in a journey, or perad venture he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked.” ' The god Vishnob sleeps four months in 
the year. The gods have each come particular business to per- 
form : Vayoo manages the winds ; VfiroonU the wateis, &c. 
According to a number of stories in the poorands tbe^ are 
often out on journies, expeditions, &c. 
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1 Kings xxi. 25* The clogs shall eat Jezebel." Bodies of poor Hin- 
doos, and persons who have received public punishment, are 
c^st into rivers, &c, and, floating to the sides, ate devoured 
' by dogs, vultures, crows, &c, 

\ 

S Kings v. 12. ** Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 

better than all the waters of Israel?” A contention respecting 
the superior eilicacy of rivers is not uncommon in this coun- 
try. It is however pretty generally decided, that the Gan- 
ges is the most efficacious of all the Hindoo sacred rivers. ' 

Q Kings xi. 12* “ Clapped their hands." Clapping the hands is a 

very common token of Joy among the Hindoos, at their pub- 
• lie singing ; at their festivals in the prescnccof the idols, espe- 
cially when bloody sacrifices are offered ; at wrestlings, 8ec. 

Ezra iv. 14. /‘We have maintanance from the king's palace,” or, 
as it is in the margin of some lltbles, “We cat the kings 
salt.” This is a very remarkable coincidence with Hindoo 
customs. It is quite common in Bengal for a servant to 
say, 3R’telCC3t?r hll^, that is, 1 eat Sabah’s salt. 

A wicked servant is called, f^Sl7 nimuk huram, viz. 

• • faithless. 
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Job xsiv, 16. *‘In the.clark they dig through houses which they 
had marked for themselves iii the day time ” Thieves iti 

Bengal very commonly dig through the mud walls, and under 

* 

the clay floors, of houses, and, entering unperceivcd, plun* 

> . 

der them while the iuhahitants are asleep. 


Job xxvii* ** The rich roan shall lie down, but 4iall not be 

gathered,” viz. *. his soul shall be left in a wandering state. 
Some Hindoos believe that persons for whom fune^l rites have 
not been performed, wander as ghosts, and obtaijp no rest. 


Job xxxl. 35, 36. “That mine adversary had written a book ! surely 
I would take it upon my shoulder, and bind it at a crown to 
me.**' If a rich Hindoo present any thing to an inferior, the 

latter, as a mark of respect, puts it on his head. An oflTero 
ing of cloth, See. received at a temple, the receiver not only 
puts upon his head, but tics it there. 

Pre/m xxvi. 6. “ So will I compass thine altar,” It is a mark o£ 

respect common among the Hindoos to circumambulate a 
superior, or a temple, certain times. 

• \ . * o 

Pref»i .xliv, SO. **If we have stretched out pur jhands to a strange 
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god/* * When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his god, he 
stretches out his joined hands open towards the image, while 
he presents his petition, as though he was expecting to re- 
' ceive what he was asking for. 

Psalm xlv, 7. “ Thy God hath anointed thcc with the oil of glad- 
ness.’* A state of fasting, sickness, or sorrow, is marked 
among the Hindoos by abstaining from the daily anointing 
of the body with oil. 

Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. *' They are. like the deaf adder that stoppeth 

her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of charmers.** 
A cast of Hindoos read incantations to sefpents to make them 
subject to them, and prevent their poison from proving fatal. 

1 

Ixiii. 10. •* They shall be a portion for foxes.” This passage, 
to an English reader, appears obscure ; but give it the pro- 
bable rendering, “ They shall be apportion for jackals," and 
then the anathema becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, 
in whose country the disgusting sight of jackals eating hu- 
man bodies may be seen every day. So ravenous are the jack- 
als, that they sometimes steal infants in the night as they 
• • lie by the Weast of the mother; and sick persons who lie 
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friendless in the street, dr by the side of the* Ganges, are not 
unfrequently in the night devoured alive by these aninials, 
I have heard of drunken men being thus devoured as they lay 
in the streets of Calcutta. 

Psalm Ixxviii 63. “Their maidens were not given ^ marriage.'^ 
This is described as one ot the effects of God • anger upon 
Israel.' In many Hindoo families daughters remain unmar- 
ried for some time; this is, however, always, considered as 
a great calamity and disgrace. If a person sj|es unmarried 
girls of more than twelve years of age in a pe^on’s family, 
when he goes to the next house, he says, “ ^ow is it that 
that bramhun can .sit at home, and eat his food with com- 
fort, when his daughters, at such an age, remain unmarried* 

Psalm lx.\x, 13. “ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it.” The wild hogs and 
the buffaloes make sad bavock in the fields and Orchards of 
the Hindoos* To keep them out, men are placed day and 
night on elevated cos'ered stages in the fields. 

Psalm Ixxxi. 3. “ Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the 

time appointed, pn our solemn feast day.” At several of the 
Hindoo festivals the trumpet is blown, . 
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ojat the heitfeal liltf » curtain " 
^IfU ji^r^apt hiM .aii:MlasiQ<’t ^ the curtain or ai^i^ji^stretch- 
: ed .ovcir an ar^.j^ ^liich ait at wcd|^iiigi» ftiasta 

and religious festivals. 

■' ' ■•'.■ /■-• ‘'•■.■•’i# ■ ■ 

Psalm^^; IQ. ** Let it be unto him a^ a girdle wherewith be is 
! ^ded continuaily? r girded 

with the fine gold of wear a 

silver or goi^'chaih found thefir.ldihs.. V ■ 

Prove^Bj vii: 14. “V r h’kve peace-ofifeHngs with me ; this.day have I 
payed my VQWa.’* The remains of oflhfings are sometimes 
brought home.jby . the is hot a very uncommon 

* thing for wii^nddW p^tilht^ these with her pa« 

raiuoiha aftnf idointi^i^^^ the imagd kept in 

her house. ’ 

Profoerh* xi. Si. . *‘'^tQ'»gh hand Idm in vhand."^^ 

. aometimesniMte%|i(||i^eii^|^ ratify 

them by one- persOhfildil^l^ig^hftifigfat band on the hand of 
.the other.' 

• 'C"'. ' ■• 

'*A Je«^I ofg<dd^ sw^ This seems 

* . to be au,allpiiiph;to the wearing of rings in the.hosei which 

b almost uidyeffsl among^thc^Hindoo won^ie^^ 
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Proverbs xv, 17. *■ Better h a dinner of herbs where We i8,’*’icc. 
Great noinbets of poor among. the llindoos obtain nothing 
better than herbs with their lic^. These they boil, or fry 
in oil, and eat in small morsels with their boiled rjce. 

f 

f ■> 

-Prcxtrit wVu t. Ah house full of .sacririces.**^^ A Hrml^o priest, 
who officiates at great festival; sometimes receives so 
many parings, that his house is quite full, and n^ny of the 
diiTerent articles are spoiled before they can be e^en. 

. . ':i 

■ ;l 

Provtrb^ xxi. ). “ The kiogV heart is in the hand of tSe Lord, as 

the rivers of water, [rather, as the water-coursesjthc turneth 
it whithersoever he will.” This is most probably #n allusion 
to the practice of the farmer in irrigating his field, when he 
carries the water in gutters along the fields, tornipg it every 
way as he pieces, so th^t every part may be watered, and 
that a good crop may be- insured. If this illustration be 
correct, it shews that the compari&cst of Solomon was very 
significant. 

Pr<nerh^ xxi. 9. “ It is better to dwell in a corner of the house top.** 
The. tops of houses are frequently; used in Bengal. The 
llindoos eat, sleep, and sometimes worship^ on the top of 
the house. 
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Proverbs xxxh 2. " What, the son of my vows r” A child boia 

after vows to present an offering to some deity if he will be- 
stow the blessing of *a cliild^ is called the child of a person's 
• vows. 

Solomon's Song v. 3. I have washed my feet ; how shall I defile 
them?’* If a Hindoo bewailed from his bed, he often makes 
this apology, that he shall daub his feet. As tliis people do 
not wear shoes in the house, they wipe or wash the feet be- 
fore they retire to rest, and of course they do not like to daub 
them. 

Isaiah iii. Iff., “ Making a tinkling with their feet.” Some of the 
wives and daughters of rich Hindoos, as well as women of ill 
fame, put ornaments on their ancles, which fall on the feet, 
and at eVery motion of the feet make a tinkling noise. 

« * ^ * 

Isaiah vu'i 12. “ Neither fear yeHieir fear." For an' illustration 

of this passage see note in ]page vol. ii. 

Isoiah xvili, 2’. “To a nation u’hose land the rivers have spoiled/’ 

In some parts of Bengal whole villages arc every now and then 

swept away by the Ganges changing its course. This ri- 

r IS 
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Tcr at one time runs Over districts from which, a few years 
before, it was several miles distant. 

Jiaiah xxxit. SO. *' Blessed are ' 3 -e that sow beside all Waters.” la. 

this country, where the, rains fall periodically, and where a 
large cjuantity oT water is essential to the crop, tiie farmer is 
anxious to have a^^poof bria pieci# of Water near|the land l.e 
has sown, that if the fains be^less thati usual, lj|^ may heave 
the water out of the pohl b'n hit ^oung rice. 


’’Jjw 

laMtab xxavii. S9» *' I will put niy hook ip tTiy hbselH The cow, • 

the tame buffafo, the bear, &e. in this couqp}*, are fre- 
quently seen with rings in their noses; others iave a slit in 
the nose without a ring. A cpfd is put thrbu» the ting of 
slit, and the beast is guided by it, as the horie by the bit 
of the bridle. ' ^he Uiiii^oda cotiipafe^a'ipe'fs^ who is the 





Igaiah xlv. S. **Treasures of darkness.” It is extremely common 
in Bengal for persons to bury their jewels and ihoneyj This 
is owing at present to the want of efficiency in the police, in 
the hands of the native officers of justice, and to the want of 
places of security for depositing property. This insecu- 
rity of property used CO be much g^eter under the native 
governments. 
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Isaiah aclvi,; 7. They bear him upon the shoulder ; tliey carry him 
and set him in his place.*' This is the way the Hindoos car- 
ry their gods. The pi;pphet might have been silting amidst 
tlie Hindoos when he wrote this prophecy, it is so exact a 
picture of the Hindoo idolatrous processions, 

Isaiah xlvii. S. “ Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers.** The 
action which is here alluded to is very common in Bengal. 
As there are no bridges, passerigers cannot pass oyer rivers 
but by boats. If, however, the river be shallow, persons 
of both sexes pass through without the least Inconvenience, 
having neither shoes nor stockings to get wet. *' 

I 

Isaiah xlix, 33. “They shall bow down to thee with their faces 
toward the earth.’* An inferior Hindoo on extraordinary 
occasions bows to his superior by touching the earth with his 
forehead, or by causing eight parts of the body to touch the 
earth while he is prostrate before him* 

Isaiah lx. 4. “Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.* The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips in Bengal 
is quite as common as carrying them on the arms in Europe. 
A child her^ is rarely seen nursed in the arms of the parent. 
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Jeremiah xiv. 4. : **. Because tbe grpund is chap^ for there was no 
rain in the earth." The cracks in the earth before the de- 
scent of the rains in tjiis country; are in some places a cubit 
wide, and , deep enough to receive the greater ipart of a hu- 
man body. 

- s,. r 

Jeremiah xv. 18. “Wilt thou be altogether unto nis as a liar, or 
as waters that fail.*’ Nothing can exceed the ^appointment 
of a farmer of this country whose subsistence ;|tb$oluteIy de- 
pends on the periodical rains, when these raiils fail, or fail 
short of their usual quantity. Sometimes the' rice is sown,’ 
aqd conies up in the most promising manner, l^t the “ latter 
rains” fail, and whole fields of young rice are >een to wither 
and perish on the ground. 

Jeremiah xvi. 6. , “ Neither shaU men lament for them, nor cut 

themselves.” The Hindoos, on the death of a relation, ex- 
press their gyief by loud lamentations, and not unfrequently 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of. . 

; , i, ■ , . ■ ' 

Jeremiah xvii, 1, The sin of Judah is written uilh a pen of 
iron," In some parts of India iron pens are universally 

t, 

used* K/Vi'ith these the natives form the letters by malciog 
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incisibns into tli<! palm leaf. Books thus written are very 

durable. This pen bas a broad top, one side of which is 

sharp to cut the palm leaves into the proper shape, 

« 

Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. ** So shall they burn odours for thee.” Sweet* 
scented wood and other odoriferous substances are put upon 
the funeral pile of a- rich Hindoo, and burnt with the body. 

* ^ 

Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. “There was a fire on the hearth burning he- 
forb him.” The houses of the Hindoos have neither chiinnies 
nor fire-places. In the cold weather, the rich burn wood in 
brass or earthen pans placed in any part of the room ; the 
poor burn sticks on the hearth, or floor. 

Jeremiah xliv. 17. “To pour out drink offerings to the queen of 
heaven.** The Hindoos ^our out water to the sun three times 
a day ; and to the moon at tire time of worshipping this planer. 

Lamentations v. 4. . “ Our wood is sold unto us.!’ The poor Hindoo 

living in the country never purchases wood for fuel. When 

such a person comes to live in a large town, he speaks of it 

as a great hardship, that be is obliged to buy his very fire- 
wood. 
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Ezekiel ix. 4* *'!Mark upon the ioreheads.** ‘ The dliTerrat sect# 
of Hindoos, especially among; religious mend^ants, and at 
festivals, make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon the 
forehead with powdered sandal wood, or clay of the 
. Ganges. These marks are described in th^ third volume, 
under the heads Yishnoo, Shivu, &c. J 

Ezekiel ^\\\, 18. '*Tby sew pillows to arm-holes.^ The rich 
Hindoos sit on mats, and have large pillows^t their backs, 
as well as to rest their, arms upon*. 

, Ezekiel l), 12. decked thee with ornan^nts, and I put 

bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain in th# neck. And 
I put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear* rings In thine ears,* 
&c. Rings for the hands, of diderent kiiids ; gold and 
silver chains for the neck ; % piece of gold, pr a jewel, fas- 
tened to the centre of the forehead ; and ear-rings, arc all 
well known ornaments among the Hindoos. 

•ir 

Ezekiel xxiW. 40, ** Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 

and deckrdst thyseif With; ornaments.** This would be ex- 
actly how a loose female would. act th Bengal in preparing her- 
self to receive guests. ■ ’ First bathing,^ theii rubbing black 
paint arouiid the eyes," and then coveiibg all parts bfher bo- 
dy with gold and other ornadiehts. < . 
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JSxeJciel xxivt 17. ** Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the 

dead.” The cries of the Hindoo women on the decease of 
a relation are very unpleasant to a European ear. A Hindoo 
' feels as much sorrow, perhaps, as a person of another nation 
for the loss of relations ; but I think this is not to be inferred 
from loud outward expressions of grief. 

Ezekiel xliv. SSi **They shall come at no dead person to defile 
themselves.”^ Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who must 
bathe to become clean again. 

Daniel ii. 4. *‘0 king, live for ever.” A superior gives a blessing 

to an inferior by sa3’ing to him, when in the act of doing 
him reverence, “Long life to thee.** A poor man going into 
the presence of a king, to solicit a favour, also uses the same 
address: father, thou art the support of the destitute: 

Long life to thee.’* 


Daniel x. S, 3. “ In those days I Daniel was mourning three full 

• * 

weeks: neither did I nnoint-mysclf at all.” It is a commun 
practice among the Hindoos to anoint or rub their bodies 
with oil; many daily do it previously to bathing; but they 
abstain from this in times of mourning and sickness, as a 
universal custom. 
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Jbel j, ly. The garners are laid, desolate.**' The illadoo grana- 
ry is described in page 84 of this volume* 

- • 

Amot V. ig. ■ “And leaned.his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him.** Snakes are very frequently found in ofd walls built 
with bricks and clay ; and houses thus, built without plaister 
over the! walls are considered as very dangeronll^on this ac> 
count ; nor are fatal accidents uncommon in^uch hous8S» 
as well as in those built with, mud only. 

' •* . ‘it * 

Amos vi. 11. “He will smite the great house with Ireaches, and 
the little house with clefts.** One of the nfost common 
things to be seen in the houses of the poor Bengalees is, the 
clefts in the mud walls of these houses, the earth having so 
much sand in it, that it seldom adheres- together for a long 
time* 

i^hvLfn ii. id. “The faces of them all gather bUckness.** Sickness 
- often.makes a great change in tlie colour of the countenances 

of the Hindoos"; so that a person who was rather, fair when 
in- health, becomes nearly black by sickness. 

*$abbakuk i. 16, “ They sacriBce unto their net, and burn ineense 

unto their drag; because by them their portion is fat« and their 
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meat plenteous.*' Had % Jewish idolaters a custom among 
them like that of the Hindoos, who annually worship the im- 
plements of their trades ? 

Zeckariah xii. 5. will make Jerusalem a burdensome stone for 
all people.” I have often seen the younger Hindoos in Sc- 
rampo^e lifting up a large stone as one of their conTnion ath- 
letic exercises* 

MaUh(rw i. 18. “ Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 

together,” &c. Sometimes a Hindoo couple are espoused a 
year or more before their marriage* 

Matthew ii. 18. “ Rachel weeping for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are not.*’ For a specimen of the 
lamentations of a Hindoo^othcr for her child, see page 186. 
These lamentations arc very loud and piercing. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of a scene more truly shocking, than 
that of a whole town of mothers lamenting with loud voices, 
in the manner of the Hindoo women, over their massacred 
children. “In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning.” * 

Matthew iii. If. “Whose fan is in his hand." The common win- 

Cg* 



*■ .* - . » 

Dowing fuu of the llindoos Js literiilly a square fan made of 

split bamboos,' and the corn is winnowed by waving the fan 
backwards and forwards with both hands. 

Matthew vii. S(). . “Shall be likened to a fooUdK man, which built 
his house upon the sand/’ &c. The fishermen in Bengal 
build tlieir huts in the dry season on the bediiof sand from 

if • 

which the river has retired. When the rains set ha, which they 
often do very suddenly, accompanied with vio]e||t Nor^r West 
winds, and the waters pour down in torrents from the moun- 
tains, a fine illustration is given .of our Lord's parable : “the 
rains descended, the floods came, and the wii|ds blew, and 
beat upon that house, and it fell.” In one ni^ht multitudes 
' of these huts are swept away, and the places where they stood 
are undiscoverable. 

Matthew irt. ]7> “ Neither do men put new wine into old bottles : 

else the bottles break,” &c. Leathern bottles to carry water 
in are commonly used in Bengal. Such bottles, when the 
leather gets old, would be very unfit to hold any spirits new- 
ly distilled, and containing a great quantity of fixed air. 

Matthew X. IS, 14. “ And when ye come into an house, aalOte it. 
And whosoever shall not receive you,” &c. All this is per- 
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fectly na|ural to a Hindoo. It is the custom of a stranger 
to go. to a house, and, as he enters it, to say, “Sir, I am a 
guest with you to-night.” If the person cannot receive him, 

. he apologizes to the srtanger. 

■m: 

% 

Matthea xi. 21. “They would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth an4 ashes,** M iny Hindoo religious mendicants cover 
themselves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a 
secular life. 

Matthew xxii. 24*. “ Moses ^said, if a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother.” The Hindoo lawgivers have given a law precisely 
similar to this. 

Matthew xxiv. 4>l. “Two women shall be grinding at the mill.”' 

IP 

The Hindoos grind their flour by. turning one stone round 
upon another with the baud : it is not uncommon to see wo- 
men engaged in this work. 

Matthew xxvlii, 9. “They came and held. him by. the feet, and 
worshipped him.” £xactly this kind of reverence may be 
• seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A disciple prostrates bint- 
self, if he. meet his religious guide, in the public street, lays 
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^old of his feet, touches them with hisfbreh^d, and, strolling 
. his feet, rubs the dust on his forehead, Js^cast, &c. , 

JHark ii. 19. Can the children of the bride-chamber,** &c. Among 
the Hindoos large parties of frieuds,^long(iig both to tho 
bride and bridegroom, attend on both for several days during 
the wedding, who may Tery properly, be co q |^dercd as chil- 
jdren oT the bride-chambeiu 

' ?P 

Mark v\. IS. ** They anointed with oil many that u^re sick.'* The 
Hindoos have several kinds of anointing oils^or the cure'of 
diseases, see vol ii. page 363, &c. 

Mark vii, 3. “ The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash 

,their hands oft,, eat not." Bathing, in some form or other, is 
an indispensable prerequisite to eatingamong the Hindoos. 

l^rk X. d0« **He casting away his garment, rose, and Came to 
Jesus.** -The upper garment of the Hindoos is .a loose piece 
of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, perhaps, to 
present himself in as destitute a state as possible. It is not 
considered as at all indelicate among this people for a. man to 
: appear naked to the waist Ser^^ts attend at. . the tables of 
poor Europeans in this atate. . s 
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Mark xiv, 5. ^ There came a woman, having an alabaster box of 

ointment of spikenard, very precious, and she bfeak the box, 
and poured it on bis head.” Pouring sweet*scented oil on 
the head is Common in this country. At tlie close of the fes> 

^ tival of Doorga, the Hindoos worship the unmarried daugh- 
ters of bramhuns, and amongst other ceremonies pour swect> 
scented oil on their heads, 

Mark xiv. 14. “ Good man of the house.” A Hindoo woman ne^ 

ver calls her husband by his name, but frequently speaks of 
liiin as the “ Man of the house.” 

Mark xiv. 52. “And lie left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked.” It has been suggested to me more than once by the 
natives, that a person must be in extreme danger, when dress- 
ed in strait clothes^ as a European, if his clothes should catch 
lire. When two Hindoos are in rough pl?^, or engaged in a 
violent quarrel, it is net uncommon for one to lay hold of the 
clothes of the other, who then flees away naked. 

f 

Luke i. fiSl. *' His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself five 
months;” When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her first child, 
• she avoids the presence of those with whom she was before 
familiar, as a. point of delicacy, * 
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Luke ii. 7. There was no room for them in the inn.’* As the 
Hindoos travail in large companies to holy places and festi- 
vals, it often happens that tfie inns (shraees) are so crowded, 
that there is not room for half of them ; some lie at the door 
and others in the porch. These inns are more properly lodg- 
ing houses than houses of entertainment : t'.ie Musulmans ob- 
tain prepared food at them ; but the Hindoos buy dry rice, 
&c. and cook* it for themselves, paying a half-penny anight 
for their lodging. 

Luke ii. 44. But they, supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany,” &c. 1 have frequently been struck with the proba- 

ble similarity betwixt the crowds of Jews going up to a fes- 
tival at Jerusalem, and the crowds which I have seen going 

to some particular town in Bengal to one of the idol feasts. 

\ 

Men, women, and children, in large companies, travel to- 
gether, with their bedding, &c. on their backs ; they cook 
their. food in an open shady place, near a town where they^ 
can buy the necessaries they want. They stay two or three 
days at the festival, and then return in companies as they 
went. 

Luke iii. 4. “ Prepare yc the way of the Lord, make^his paths 

straight.” Men o/ a particular cast of Hindoos were formerly ' 
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employed by kings to go two or three days’ journey before 
them, to order the inhabitants of the parts through which the 
king was to pass, to Clear the ways, and make them good ; a 
very necessary step, in a country where there are jscarcely 
any public roads. 

Luke y. 14. " Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses command- 

ed.” A Hindoo after recovery from sickness makes the offer- 
ings he had vowed to present when in distress ; as, a goat, or 
some sweetmeats, or milk, or any thing directed by theshastru. 

• 

Luke viii. 27. “ There met him out of the city a certain man, 

which had devils long time, and ware no clotltes, neither abode 
in any house, but in the tombs.” A deranged person at liberty 
in the streets is almost a singular ob ject in England, but is very 
common in India; where there are no native asylums for such 
unfortunate beings. Lunatics wander about in this country in 
all manner of dresses, and sometimes without any dress at 
all ; most of them perish during their wretched wanderings 
from place to place. 

Luke X. 7. “Go not from house to house.” It would he a great 
• offence among the' Hindoos if a guest, after being made wel- 
come at a house, were to leave it, and go to another. 

nil 
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liuke 'x\v, I6, &c. **A certain man made a great supper/* icc. 

This parable is finely illustrated by the customs of the Hin- 
doos* “ Bade many.” The feasts of the Hindoos are crowd- 
ed^witli guests ; not only relations, but all persons of the 
same division of cast are invited. One of these feasts lasts 
several days. Messengers are sent to invite the guests. A 
refusal to attend is a great affront to the persot who sendi 
the invitation. 'i ■ 

xiv. S^, ‘*And yet there is room.” The. Hindoos do not 
invite a few select friencls to feasts, .but whole bodies *of 
friends, and persons of the same cast ; on which account it 
is often the case, that there is not room in the yard of the 
person who makes the feast, and a larger yard is borrowed. 

Zuke XV. ti, **And put shoes on his feet.” In Bengal .shoes of 
. a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts of a 
person’s dress. Some of these shoes cost as. much as a 
hundred roopees.per paic. 

Luke xvi. 6. ‘*Takc thy bill, and write down fifty.*’ In carry- 
ing on a 'running account with a tradesman, it is commoiii 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to give into the hands of 
the seller an. account of the qu^nuties. regularly . received,. 
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«nd aceording to this runnings account (wiittcn monthly oa 
a. slip of paper) the person is paid. 

Luke xvii, 37. “ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles 

(rather the vultures) be gathered together.” The vulture is 
equally ravenous after dead bodies as the jackal, and it is 
very remarkable how suddenly these birds appear in this 
country immediately after the death of an animal in the open 
field, though a single one may not have been seen on the spot 
for a long period before. 

Luke xviii. 15. They brought unto him also infants, that he 
should touch them.” When a spiritual guide (gooroo) vi- 
sits a disciple, tlie latter takes his children to him for his 
blessing ; placing the infant before the gooroo, and putting 
its head down to his feet, the parent solicits his blessing: he 
gives this blessing in some such words as these: “ Live long.” 
“ 13c learned or “ Be rich.’* 

Luke XX. 10, “That they should give him of the fruit of the vine- 
yard.” The Hindoo corn-merchants, who have lent money 
to tlie husbandmen, send persons to collect the produce of 
• the field. 


II hS 
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John i. IS. ** Power to become tbe sons of God.** ,.For an account 
of the method of adopting sons among the Hindoos, see vo« 
lumei. page 381. 

John il. 8. ** Bear unto the governor of the feast.” It is very 

common for the Hindoos to appoint a person, who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies and business of a feast, to ma* 
nage, as Governor of the Feast. This person it seldom the 
master of the house. 

John IV. 6. “Now Jacob's well was there.” Cutting pools for pub- 
lic use makes a man famous among the Hlndoosi 

John iv. SO. Our fathers worshipped iu this mountain.” Uin- 
doost'hanu abounds with places where the Hindoos think 
men ought to worship. Some of these are mountains. 

John V. 9. ** And the man took up his bed and walked.** The 

bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom more than a single mat, or 
at most a cloth as thick as a bed*qaflt. Such a bed is ea- 
sily carried ; and men carrying such beds may be seen on the 
highways every day. 

John viii. 6. “ Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on tbe 

• \ 
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I'round.*^ Schools for children are freque.ntly held under 
trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning to learn, 
write the letters of tlie alphabet in the dust. This saves 
pens, ink and paper. 

John ix. 2. Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind ?” The Hindoos consider most of their 
misfortunes as arising out of the sins of a former birth, and in 
moments of grief not unfrequently break out into exclamations 
like the following, as ^‘Ah ! in a former birth how many sins 
** must I have committed, killing cows, bramhiins, women, 
** drinking spirits, &c. that I am thus afflicted 1” “ I am now 
** suffering for the sins of a former birth ; and the sins that I 
“ am now committing are to be suffered for in a following 
“ birth. There is no end to my sufferings !” 

John xi. 31. Slie goetli unto the grave to weep these/' I once 
saw some Mbsulman women near Calcutta lying on the new 
made grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly ; and I am 
informed that it is a custom of Musulman females thus to weep 
and to spread flowers over the graves of relations at the expi* 
ration of four days after the interment. They .also go agaia 

• for these purposes forty days after interment. 

John xiii. 10. He that is washed, needeth not save to wash his 
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feet** The Hindoos walk home from bathing btrefoot, and 
on entering the hoiise wash their feet again, 

C 

John xix. 23. “Without seam, woven from, the top throughout.” 
The clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in the ser- 
vice of Europeans or Musulman^, are always wi^out a seam, 
A bramh&n, strict in his religion, would not, on^ny account, 
put on clothes which had been in the hands ofa Musulinan 
taylor. The Hindoos have no regular taylors. :■ 

• ' V. 

jicts X. 9. “Peter went upon the house-top to pray,”* Some of 
the rich Hindoos have a room on the top of Ithc house in 
which they perform idol worship daily. 

Jeti xiv. II. “ The gods arc come down to us in the likeness of 
men.*’ Innumerable stories are tube found in the Hindoo 
pooranus, &c. of the dcsce^it of Br&mlia, Vislmoo, Shivu, 
Karudu, and other gods, in human shape. 

^ctsxiv. 13. “The priest of Jupiter brought oxen and garlands.” 

A Hindoo priest, at'the time of worship, always puts upon 
1 ' ^ ^ » 

the image a garland of flowers. The animals sacrificed are 

also adorned with garlands. • 
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Jctf xxW. 3. '‘Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel." This is a 
term of respect used by the apostle towards his preceptor. 
Similar forms of speech are very common amongst the Hiu- 
doos, as, “I learnt this at my father’s feet”— -instead of say- 
' ing, of my father. ** 1 was tanglit at the feet of such a teach- 
er.” “ My teacher’s, feet say so,” 

1 Corinthians x. £5, “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, 
asking no question fof conscience sake.” Rice, &c* that has 
been offered to idols, is sold at the temples of Jugunnat’hii, 
in Bengal; to travellers^ who conceive that there is much vir- 
tue in what has been oi&red to the god. 

1 Corinthians xi. 6. If it be a shame for a woman tor be shorn 
or shaven, let her be coveretl.*’ The vail of the Hindoo 
. women is nothing more than the garment brought over the 
face. This action is always very carefully performed by the 
higher classes of women when they appear in the street. 

1 Peter 1. 13. “Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end.” This figure appears very natural to a 
Bengalee Christian, who has been always used to gird the 
*loose cloth which he wears across his loins, very straight 
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when he sets off on a journey, of begins to lift a burden, ok 
|o do any thing which requires an effort of strength. 

Jt€foclation xiii. Id. ** He had power to give life to the iniage.*’-» 
The bramh&ns, by repeating incantations, pfofess to give 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is woelhipped. 



CHAPTER X. 

■ I* V . 

ui. JHeviem rf the Hindoo Sygiem of Phihgophy and Rel^ioH, ag 
, taught in their popuUur booktt and held by the bramhUns 
prtt^i day, ... t 

■ * • 

IN 9 rder to enable the reader to form a comprehensive and con- 
nected view of the philosophy and religion taught by the bramb&ns, 
I shall now, at the close of this work, give a rapid amd connected 
sketch of the Whole Sjrsteui, with its effects on the Boidod cbarac* 
tor. 

1 am aware that many of these philosopIneaY and religious spbcua 
lations are various and cpntfadiictory, especially as it respects tike 
nature of God ; the origin .of things ; the means of .Obtaining ffnal 
happiness, dec. some Hindoos having received the doctrines tanght 
in one school of philosophy, and others thoM tanght in other schools, 
A reference to the account of the Six pOrshbnSt^ln the flhit volume^ 
wiUedable the readci: ,to form some idea Of th'eae differences. 
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Bicnoip li 

0/ God* 

THE* Hindoos in general believe in the unity of ^od*. **Ohe- 
.Br6ffiha*without a second,” is a phrase very commoiiy used by the 
bramhiins when conversing on subjects which relate- ^ the nature of 

God ; yet they contend for the propriety of the 30g()00,000 forms 

s 

which this one BrBmhu has. assumed‘s yea, accordi% to thenr, all 
the numberless, forms of matter are but different ^Appearances of 
Brhmh&, or God in his modified state. With equal consistency, they 
contend that Brumhu is invisible, while they admit that every thing 
you see is BrOmhfi. 

These jconfused speculations, which are equally received by the 
most redoed and the most illiterate, have arisen out of the doctrines 
of their philosophers, who were not able properly to separate .spirit 
from matter, God from bis wbrksi 

The Hindoos believe also that God is alhiighty, albwise, omni- 

, c 

present, omniscient, good, &c.' They frequently speak of him as 

/ - n 

embracing in his government the happiness of the good, and the 
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subjection or ptlmsbirient of the bad ; jet they have no idea, so far 
as I have observed, of God's performing any act, either of creation 
Of providence, except througli the gods j and tlms all the benedcial 
effects tlhat we might have expected to have ari.sen from their notions 
of the divine perfections, arepreven^d, by their ideas of every thing 
being done through the agency of gods, whose characters do not 
stand very high, even in the opinions of their own worshippers, 

I have found no traces of God’s immaculate purity, or inflexible 
justice^ in any part of the Hindoo writings, nor amongst the great 
number of intdligent Hindoos whh whom 1 have conversed. On 
the contrary, I have been greatly shacked, on many occasions, at 
hearing God charged with all the crimes of his creatures. Consi- 
deiing God not only as the director of the machine, but as exist- 
hig in if,* as the great animating principle, the Iliudoo attributes 
, all his action? to God, whether good or bad : In fact, he speaks of 
himself as the mere passive iusirument upon which God plays what- 
ever tunc he likes. 

It is a truly mclanchol}’ circumstance, that these notions of God 

• lonce conmwd with alliiiiloo, who maintniaed Ikote iloctiincs, wid who •fflrmrd IW. in Tact it was 
God who spake wilhJii Ilia. Whatwaihc? IIoCoaWd 'rtVWnafTocoiiviocohiBthalliisairawnt waiunlcn* 
able, f pat n^waicb tobia^Mr, and thon, opcains '*• to look iftlie watclhmakcr was in the inside. 



m 
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Lave been difiTused so generally among the . that tlvey 

have no Just*ideas of the divine govern-tnent, nor of the jrelations ii| 
M'hich men stand to God as the Great Governor of tl^ u^iyerse: meni 
are considered as a collection of atoms,, driven at the i||iU of an . ar- 
bitrary power, without having any cuntronl whatevttr oyer their 
own existence, either in this^or a future state. , Hence fll efforts to 
improve their mpral condition in this world, or to secujtt an iutertst 
in the divine fsivour in the next, are completely enfee^d and leuv 
dend inedlcieat. 


The effects which the knowledge of the divine perftetions pro- 
duces on the minds of those who really jsiilieve die sacrejj scriptures,, 
are the most important and salutary. Hence christiani are said to 
walk in the feat of the Lord,”^ and, “ as seeing him who is invi- 
sible;** hence that fine address of the Psalmist's;. ** Whither shall li 
go from thy presence/’ &c.* All these most important benefits, pro- 
duced on the heart and conduct of the true believer, are lost in the 
system of the Hindoos, though' some of their philosophica.! works, 
contain tolerably correct ideas of the natural perfections of God. 


* Tbffst word* m dnelj pnraphrasedby Dr. Watfi : 


** WUhin \hy circling power I. stand, 
Od omj mde I dnd Iby hand t 
' itwabe, asleep^ at home, abroad, 
tm jMirroi^ed t(Ul wilb Ood. 


O msj Ibcae tboigbts posaess my breastj 
Where*er I me, where’er I rest; 

Nor let nsj weaker paaiions dare, 
Consent to sSn, for Ood is tbera.** 



ap TH J8 HtNOoas. stm 

1 have Hindoos describe God, or BrSnihO, w^eii abstract* 

td'fr6in' crbatt6n/&s the ever*blessed, giving^, to him the name of 
Sbchchidanbndd.* According to these ideas, Brumhii exists in a state 
of diviile tranquillity, compared to that which a person enjoys, in. 
profound sleep : or such as a person recollects wlien, after a deep sleeps 
nndisturbed by drdams, and in which the mind^has not wandered, 
he awakes; and says, **^How sweetly have I slept ! What a pleasing 
sensa 6f Qiidisturbed happiness !’* In this state, the ideas have all been- 
dormont, and the person has possessed unmingled happiness, with* 
out being affected by any of the passions, or exercising any of hi* 
powers : this happiness too ^sas in no degree affected by surround* 
idg objectsi These arc the Ilindoo notions of God, in his abstracted 
state, as existing alon^ in a divine calm, an unruffled sea of happi* 
ness. How unworthy these ideas are of God, and how infinitely 
short they fall of the scripture idea of God, every person blessed 
with a Christian education is competent to de^ide» 

, ■ ^ ^ 

^ Trom i&t| conitanti chiti wisdoin } and aiii&nd!k« joy. 
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J^od 'jrl^oH’eil bkth V^iigi,,;Ii 6 ,atAs to^faifi^tiftr, 

or iw^keSf .what the llmdooa call Shfikle^. or noirer. 1 Before tl^ 
^sire to creatCt say some, he was possessed of Sth 6 h^».bi^t, slept, 
Within him: the embers of a fire sleep ; yet these, emb« are capable 
4>f being kijpdled., and of producing ibe most amazioM effects. 

•V 

' This sbfiktee'exists, it is Airtlier sai^, like thl^ seed in |be egg, which ' 
tOntms an invisible principle of ^e. -Tlys shuktee is e^rnaj, though 
sometimes in an activey and at other tiiqes i? an inactive st^te. Sfich* 
chidao^dfiy and ‘SlihlTife^ united, are ealled HirfinyfigCrbhiri or the 
fmbJyp of ,Aatui;p. Fmhi thu state of embryo,^ 0rea^o%bi||8ts forth 
into '•material forms, and is then called' Yiratfi. 


learned braiphun once gave me this illustration ^pf his Ideas 
Mlihis subject : ifjrst, he compared j^ifichdiidanfindfi to apiece of 
clean p^p^ir receive 

apoUsbf vthifij^sh beooinp«sii'toSh&l:te^;b>ii^next thef^ottthn(fl of 







m 


aa ammal di^n with pencil by thia he rppresehtcjlli ISifinyii* 
g&rbbft ;«p:fourthI|r, when the painting is complete/^^ he supposed |t 
to point out Virata.. 

/.V 

't. • * . ■ ■ 

According to this representation^ in soine of the shaatrhs, God 
called Ch&toorb55yh6S; Viz. the^fosir^ibld. first; Sfichchidan&n*- 
d& is invisible and without shape; secondly. Sh&ktee .assumes a 
aih^ only for the power 'of creation ; thirdly; Hirfinyflgi&ribfaii is the 

s'. 

first form or embryo of tfiatioii. and. fourthly, Viratfi it. crentiom 
in its perfect 8tate.f r ' 


tiBcnoN- in^ 


of the Celestial Regions* 

■V 

The Hindoos have divided the univene . into fourteen parts^ vfs^ 
into what they call seven Idktts, and seven pataliis* 

First, MfihfirtiokS^ . the highest regions, inhabited by-certain bran^f 

* Ifwv fijiopat tliiiiftAkdraratfoatl Aira,it«OI^ !• Sbupli deitj ; f. Deitys in n Me of 

MHumj 9. Deitjs ti poiMSHAnCM liMe plan ol cMriMl v4 aied^ing in n M 

' anile ap of iBdivMmlfobtttM 
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liuas, who file the kulpfis or pruloyus. — 2. Junu>Idku; and 8. TGpo- 
IdkO. Id these places certain gods reside, and men who have raised 

I 

themselves to this eminence by the performance of religious auste- 
rities.—^. Below this, Sutyh'loku. This is sometimes called Brumhu- 
loku, Vishnoo-loku, or Roodm*16ku. Here Brumha, Vishuoo, and 
Shivfi reside, and the disciples of these gods who have been raised 
by them to heavenly happiness. This happiness consists in all kinds 
of sensual pleasure. The persons enjoying it, after a certain period, 
regulated according to the degree of their merits, retur* to human 
birth. — 5. Swur-loku. This is also the residence of certain gods, in* 
eluding Sooryu, Chundro,* &c,— 6. Bhot^vu-loku, the place of Rahoo, 
£nd certain beings inferior to the gods, aho the clouds, the mountain 
SoowiiroOf &c. — 7, BliOor-'oku, the earth. 

The seven patulus will be described hereafter. 

The Shrce'bhaguvGtu represents the unii'crsc as round, and as be- 
ing 4O(),O0(\0C0 miles in circumference. 

The highest place in Ihe universe, as given by this work, is the hta- 
wen of Droovd, the son of king Oottauu-padu, who obtained this 
exaltation by his religious austerities. 


* Tlie 8un nnd moon pei^i^ouirir^ 
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BeneatH ^is ^ Voikooiit’hu, the heaven of Vishnoo. ^ In tlii$ 
heaven^ wveitrishees, viz. Mnreechee, Otree, ttngira, Pooli^ Pool&hu^ 
KrotOOy^'antl'Fr&chata, reside* ^hese rishees are perpetually employ* 
cd in contemplations on Gud, ^ • 

ft 

.Beneath this place is Brumhu's heaven; in which reside Brumha 
and the Brfimha rishees. 


After this is the sun, (Sodry.u) placed in his path, wliich is confined 
to the inside of the mountain LQkaldkd. 


, , Eight .hundred thousand miles above, the sun, 
(Chundrii). 


is the 




, One million six hundred thousand miles above the moon are the 
Stellar mansions. 


At the same distance from these stars is the planet ShookrQ : and 
thus, at equal distances, all the nine planets are placed one aboye 
auother. . ' 

• I . I • , . ■ . 5 . . V 

Eighty thousand miles below the sun is R ihoo.* 


* Tb( HrrniVuia nodok 

H 
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> Twenty thottcaad miles betow Rthoo are the 
dhSs, tbe CiiaTfiii&i, and the ViddhyadhSefia. Underneatb thesCi thtf 
yaiEsh^..rak»hdslls»,pMhachils, pratSs^taad.bhdStftf walKler, aioeiuU 
ing as iar m the wisda and clouds go» 


noi^M tK'-'-' 

Of'thi Eartki * 

% • 

ISIGHT hnndted miles belov the clouds, is the car^.' The earth 
is divided into aeven seas and seven islands. In the centre is Jum<* 
bootdwmptt, ^containing in its centre the mountain Spoaiaroo, which 
is'. ^OO^CQO mites, high' ; the'circumfbrence of this inountiin at the fop' 
is. 5^0p0 miles, and at the bottoim 128,000. It also dttcends below 
the Mrth 128^000 miles.* 

'On the four sides of this mountain are fbur other mouidaihs',' viz.' 
On the N, Koomoodfi, on the S, M2roomund&r&, on the £. Mundfird,- 
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sed 


«tt the MI*.'!>Sa!!^Mfaw8. These mountain* are each «0»000 miies higlu 
Oh cadh thouxitaiiris\a' tree<'; that on Koomodclu is a v&« 

td tree } .^kal-eh*;MaecfQiiiiiNi4^^ a jfimboo ; that on Mundhrtt, a 
mango; that on Sooparshwu a.J[^8dfimb8. Each tree has grown into 
a forest, and has near it a large pool of water. Tiiese form the 
pleasure grounds of different gods. One of these pleasure grounds 
belongs to Indru, and is called Nundunu ; another to Koovard, and is 
called Choitrfi-rhl’hn,; anothtn to Vuinu, and is named Voibhrajiiko ; 
and another, called SurvStobhudru, belongs to VuroonQ. The fruit of 


■these trees in falling is bruised, and from the juice a number of rivers 

•i ■ ' * f t " t ^ ^ » • 

arise: from tlte juice of the vutil, the male river Kamu>doogha springs; 
.from this river a person may obtain whatever he desires ; from the 

lliL' ■ -f . ♦ rT T ' ■ iJ 

jumuoo'tree, arises the female river Jumbuu; the earth on both sloes 
this river is turned into gold. From this gold are made the orrra-’ 
ments of the gods and goddesses. The fruit of the 'mango falling' 
on the mountain gives wsevto a river, in which, if a person bathe,' 


the fragrant smell from his body calends eighty miles. The fruit 

i* 

of the kudumba produces a river having the same qualities, but irt 


a greater degree. 


Nineteen other mountains surround Socmaroo, on wlisch reside a 
number bf 'hloone^s. At eight thousand inilos* distance from each 

other,, eight other. mountains surround Soomaroo, among which is 

. . ijt - 
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. Kpilasft, tlie hj^veo pf jShivu, . Doorga,. and their con3|^n|^i|,'^\ Oa 
-the top of Soomaroo, Viabnoo has erected pine palacw,^ ^nc^n the 
centre, with ci^ht surrouiMling it. • To^tbese palac^. are attached 
pleasure grounds, extending b(V, 000 miles. .. In M|n5vutee, the 
cintre palace, DrSmlia sometimes resides ^ . iu.tJmuri|ratSe, the gpd 
Indrfi ; in Tajovutee, tj^gnee ; in ^ungyfim&ne^ Yumu in Krishnan- 
gfina, Nolritfi ; in Shruddhavutes, Yfiroonh ; in^Gfindhllrut^ Vayoo; 

: in M&hodhya, Koovarh ; in Yusliovutee,.Shivil, 

Hound the base of Soomaroo is llavritu.vurshu, ^e inhabitants 
.of which country' eat flesh, drink spirits, and are d|vided in their 
opinions on religion. They ace of a white colour, live ontlie, 
fruit of the jumboo ; each person here lives 10,000 y^rs. 

On the east ofllavritQ-vSrsho is the mountain Gu|idhu>maddn5, 
'extending from N. . to S. as far northward as the mountain Neelti, 

;xnd. south ward as far as the mountain Nishtidu. Hetwixt GOndhu- 

* '■ * 

'Snadduh and the sea Is DhOdrashwa-ybrshu, the inhabitants of which 
country are descended from Dharmb, and meditate on God as^hav" 
ing the face of a horse. They are white in their complexion; eat 
roothing but mangoes, and li.^e: JO^QOO years. , . . 

it- ^ ■ j 'V : 

^ Tbt X5orai1 pnorsnlk de«cri!i«f tMi fietreti m eontammv t,010/XX>,^AksYiy11s, witli KnhyM, (heir 
the rirer 4f Inlakiai^, mmf godi^ riihee<« wttei^lilie^ iUfodril9» Mihltettih UttaftrUft Mdbwf# 

•11 fliiiiLiaff of prisiuiii Atoaei, palaeoi onuncaud wUh goldi jewelfi tio. 
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■ IIavrit&-v5rslia is the'mduntain MdljBvan,. extend* 

fiigN. and S. to the mountains Neelu and NishDdhn, and betwixt 
' dliis mountain anti the sea is KiltQomalu-vurshu, inhabited by tbd 

■descendants of Katoomalfi, These people are black*. They live upoit 
aerpenta, and live JWjOOd years* 

S' 

On the South of Ilavrit&*v&rsh& is the mountain NishUdh&i ex* 
tending from £. to W. as far as the sea. This country is called lit* 
,iee-vurshu. Here the descendants of king Prit’hoo dwell ; they 
worship the god NarO-singhQ. These people are of the colour of 
silver. They live on thejuice of the sugar cane, and attain the 
age of 10,000 years* In the south also is the mountain Hamukoo. 
to, which marks the boundary of another country called Kimpoo- 
rooshu-vurshu. The people are of a yellow complexion. They live 
> upon thejuice of ^ the tamarilid, and do not die before they are 
10,000 years old. To the southward of this country is the mountain 
Himaluyj], which marks the boundary of Bharutfi-vurshu, the dwel- 
ling place of men. These people are of various colours, and live to 
the age of 120/ 

On the north of Ilavrit&*vfirs1id is the mountain Neeld, extending 
ironi east to west as far as the sea. After this, northward, is Auin« 
y6kft-vfirsh&, whose inhabitants, descended from king RumyOku, 
are white, and worship God in the form of a fish. They live to. 
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tillage of liy^ObO' yeari. Farther' northward is <hc4n^iftaiii Shwati^ 

aiid’Hirfiilmfiy&-vSrsh&, whose inhabitants are descended from Icinip 

ilirfinonflyd. They worship the tOrtoisCi Further nbr^^'ard is the* 

/nountain ^Shringfiwandv and Kooroo-irbrsh&, whose ia$abitahts are^ 

descended from king Kooroo» and worship Ood in 'th#foitn of the' 

boar. They are whiter live on inilk ; the women' always bear :twitis, 

.a boy and girl, Th^ live t6 the age of t0;000 years. 

• » 

. These nine vdrsliSs are called Joinfaoo*dweep&, -wldirh is said to 
be ^tOptOOO miles from side to side. Jdinboo-dweepb ciliitains eight ' 
smaller islands, viz. Swfirnfi*prnst’hfi, ^Chubdr&rChdl&kHi, AvurtunQ, 
.Ramijnuku, hluudu-hhrinb, PunchujunyQ, Singhiilii, and Lhnka ; 
with a number of mountains, male and female rivers, dtc. .• 


jcmhoo>dweep& is surrounded by the salt sea ; this sea ip. sur* 
louncied by Plukshfi>dweepd, This dweepu (island) is inhabited by 
^the descendants of who divided it amongst.his f^ven eons ; 

th<^e sons set up seven kingdoms, divided by mountainSf ^bey- 
worship the sun. Their life extends to ^000 years, Plbksh&-dw^p5 
is 8urro|inded by .the sea cailed Ikshoo and around this sea is Slial- 
mbiee-dweSpSi.' ' Yfigoib-vahoo gave this island to. bis seven sons, 
wh^pet .,n£ ,^e worship .of .the tnpop. Next to this is the. sea ,cal< 

- .... • I i 

5u£^l*casregiiicc sc^ 
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led SooM*, attd^iurrouQ^ing this is. the island Kooshfi-dw^pS, giv-» 

f» by JLooshu to bis seven . sons, wh.o set up the worship of ^ fircr 

l%e sea called Ghcitaf siscroilnds this dweepO,. which again is sun*; 

rounded by KrounchU'dwSepri, inhabited by the descendant of king' 

Kretincha, who divided it aihong his seven sons; they established the 

worship of water* The next sea is KshecrodQ, til , surrounded by Sha*- 

kft^dweepu. This island was given by Madhatitee to his seven sons, 

Avlio set up the worship of Vayoo (the wind). The next sea is DQd- 

hee<m&adodukfi,§ which is surrounded by Puoshkuru-dwe5pu.. This. 

island was given by V^tuhotru to bis two sons, who set up the wor- 
•« 

ship of Brumlia*. The last is Shoodhodukh.y 

, i ■ ■ 

From hence it appears that the earth is considered as consisting; 
of seven islands, surrounded by seven seas. The island, or dweepS, 
called BharQtfi-vfirshO, is appropriated to man, and the others to 8U<» 
peridr orders of beings, descended from eminent kings, gods, &c. 

I 

Beyond the bounds of this last sea (Shoodhodbkh) is the moun- 
tain or chain of mountains L5kal5k6, which surrounds the sea. Oa 
the eastern part of this mountain, which ascends to the heaven of 
DtoovS, is one of ihe heavens of Tndrh and his companions, called 

* SpMtiioiit1ii|noiii t'CIafiAod batter. t Milk. | Card^ g rbrvinil 9 r.^TbaBiiidb#li ^ 
wails that these seas poitokaof ihe qualities puiated out bj 

• • '-V /'I 
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On the south is a heaven of YGm^V SftagyQmfin^^ 
oh the west, KiinlochunS^ a heaven of VQroonu's ; on the north Vi* 
biiavuiSe, a heaven of ChQndru^s/' 

:-P 

' The seven dweSpus and seven seas, to the'* outward ex^mitj of Xj 5.« 
kaloku, occupy a fourth part of the universe, or a spadt, measuring 

■t 

100,000,000 miles. This is called BliSor-lolcQ, or tli^ earth, from - 
bh55, the earth, lokC place. Above this is Swurdokh, ortjthe heavenljr 
regions. ■ 

Beyond Bokalokfi to the extent of 64,000,000 miles, ^e kmd is all 
♦ 

gold ; and, except to the gods, is uninhabitable. Beyond the 
land of gold, all Js darkness for some millions of inilesii -The rays 
of the 'sun go indeed no further than Lukalokit ; but the gold re* ' 
Ifects a degree of light, so that the land of gold is not in totai 4^1^* 
ness. Beyond the land of darkness, lies what is cilhld the land of- 
fl'idobrb, where gold sprites out of the ground in the form of mush- 
looms* 
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SECTION V, 


•0/ Uit Seven PafalUit 

EIGHT thousand miles below. the earth are the Seven PataISs, viz. 
t^tulQ, Vit&lQ, Sootulu, TulatulD, Muhatulu, BasatulQ, and Patalfi. 

AH these patat6s are desoirib'ed'as containing rivers, animals, trees, 

See, like this earth. The inhabitants, consisting of usoorus, danuvus^ 

* 

doitySs, serpents, &c. are said.^to enjoy the same pleasure as men. 
King D&lee was banished . by ^'ishnoo to Sootulo, where he is obey* 
as king of the dsooriis. He is said to possess.thc strength of 
10,000 elephants. In Mdbatuld the serpents (nagfis) reside ; some 
4)f whom have as many as a thousand heads. 

From another bramhun I obtained the following account of these 
' places : In thie midst^^of the earth there are seven large vacuums, 
called the seven patalus. Most of the inhabitants of these regions 
are of the race of serpents, mixed with rakshusus, usooriis, &c. 
These serpents proceeded from Kushyupu, the son of Brbmha, by his 

* • Kk 
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wife Kudroo. The king of these serpents is Vasookee,' beiide whom 
there are seven other chiefs. These beings are'equal in p^wer with 
the gods, and delight in doing injury to others. In the paialhs there 
is neither sun nor moon, hut the jewels in the heads of j^e snakes 
illuminate those places. 


SKCnON VI;: - 

Of the' diff'erent '^ells,^ 

AT .the extremity of the earth, southwards, floating on' the waters, ' 
isS&ngyumfi, the residence of Yumu, the judge of thedeyd, and of 
■ his recorder i^tirh-gooptii, and his messengers.* The deity is sdftT 
to have invested Yfimu with the ofldee of judge of thi^dead, giving 
fhim twenty*eight helb for the punishment Of thc wicked. He who 
" performs extraordinary acts of merit is out . of the teach of Yu- 
and is taken by a celestial messenger to the heaven of thh god 
whose disciple he was. Yhmo’s messengers' take doubtful characters 
before their master, to have hcaVen oY hell assigned 'to them ; they 
drag the wicked before YhmQ, who . assigns to themt according to the 
directions of the shastrhs, the hellii) which they are to suffer. The ^ 







names oftliesc bells are, TamUrii,* tJadbu-tamisru,* Rourfivu,® Jlulia- 
reujuyu,*,Kooinbhce.pak6,* Kalu-sootiu,® tJ^sipbtru-vuuu/ Shoo 
mookbC^* tJ’ndhiJ-koopij,® Rrimec-lihojunu/® SijndbangshO,’^ l.iiptu- 
shoormee,*' Vujru-kOntuku-shalniulee,*^ Voitdiunee/^ Po5);o(lG/'^ 
Pranu-nlrodhD,*® Vishusunu,'^ Lala-bhuksho,'® Sliaruinayadunu,*® 
t3^ve?-cliimuyu,*® Paliinu,** Ksliaru-kurddumu,®® Rilkshyoogunu blio- 
jiinu,®^ Shoolu.prgtiii'* Dundu-shooku,®* tSTvfitfinee-Jodlmufi,®® tJpur- 
ya^vurtunu,*^ and Soocheamookhu ®® Beside these, the &hree-bha« 
giivutu says, there are 100,000 belli in which different kinds of tor- 
ments are indicted on criminals, according to the directions of tlie 

shastrSs, and the nature of their guilt. . 


1 The hell of darfeneifc } The hell of great lUknos*. S A hcllfull ofai.imala 

Called Kooroo. 4 A similar but more dreBiHui lull. 0 HcH boiliug oil- 

4 HeKot'buroiag copper. 7 Thii hell is a wilderness in which; criminals are puni-ihcd by ibc 

thorni of the tald •reo. 8 la this hell cnmiiialsiirc bitteri by nnimatehjmug the liiccB of swiae. 

'')^hen of darkness full of refifites. • ' 10 Here the cruo’.iiols hnctmSSlff^^ feeding on ordure. 

31 Here sinners are Ijprnt with hot irons. 18 lu this hull adiillerers arc tonia nted in ihb 

mbraecauf a red-hot Iron image of a female. J3 In ihis place mm ore thrown on trees full of 

dreadful tliorna 14 A rivet full of filth. . 1 h A similar hell. Ifi Hero 

sinners are pierced with arrows. 17 Here they arc beat with clubs, &cc. Ifi Here 

they are fed with saliva, ftc. 19 Dogs continually bile the wicked in this place. W» I alsc- 

wituc?scf/tre here thrown Itead-luug upon a hard pavcinent. ' .tri Here ainnors are pinched wiiii 

liot tongs. 82 Here they urc hurled litfad-hnig into luire. UulifchiSaJis here teed on the R*. &h 

of sinners. 8 1 Thte'piinialiinBiit here is by spears und birds of |wy, SnaUs 

with many heads hero Ute and detour sinners. ^ Here siooiTs arc puinMied with icur in the 

dark by the approach of wild beasts. 87 Merc the eyes of siuucrs are pkked out by birdd 

of prey* 88 Hpiro sinners iitr pricked with needloa. 
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SBCnOM- VIL * 

0/ the godsi 

* 

THE gods are the most exalted powers in creation, lliey derive 
their origin Virom BrQmliu^ in th« same manner as infer^r beings. 
The gods are to BrumhQ, said a learned Hindoo, what fte mighty 
rivers, the Brumhfi*pootrfi, the Pudmfi, and, the Ganges, |trs to the 
sea; while men and all inferior animals arb to the sea like tve smaller 
rivers, brooks and rivulets. 

The Hindoo philosophers have taught that in the whole of crea> 
tion, whetheiHl^ate'or inanimate, there^are t^eo quali.ties ( got>> 
nils) which in a greater or less degree pervade all things. The first, 
of these qualities (sfityh goonu) gives rise to wisdom ; the second 
(riijfi gboinh^, inclines to desire and action; the third (tuniu goonu) 
prompts to ignorance and inactivity. In the formation pf man tlie l uju . 
ggioh'fi is mixed with a small portion of the shtyd goonS. The. 
degrees 6f superiority and inferiority in the irrational creation, from 
the first aniinal down to inanimate substances, are all to be attribpt* 
cd td the degree of the riijil gobnfi in them, as, from the proportion 
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of riijfi goottii in each substance it approaches to rationality. All in- 
animate substances have in them nothing but the tumu goonii. These 
three qualities are said to be b1m\ded together, as tastes in wine, and 
to reside in shuktee, in wlu>m sometimes one quality is predominant, 
and sometimes another^ In Vishnoo the quality of wisdom prevails; 
in Brbmha that prompting to action, and in Shtvu that inclining to 
sloth and gloominess^.. In proportion as the gods partake of any one 
of the three qualities, the fruits of the quality most predominant arc 
conspicuous in their history. Thus, in Siiruswutee, the goddess of 

learning, wisdom prevails ; in Kalee, who delighted in war, drank 
♦ 

bloodf and devoured the giantg, the. quality leading to activity ; and 
in Shivu (the ascetic) the quality inclining to sloth and gloominess. 
In the same manner, the Hindoos speak of a wise man, as possessing 
much of the sutyu gconu ; of a restless, quarrelsome man, as filled 
V. nil. the I'uju goonu,. jiprl of^ idle, dull persom as in 

much of the tumu goonu. 


I once obtained from a truly learned a bramhun, of the VHdant& 
scl^ol, the following account of the origin of the gods; and though 
it is far from affording satisfaction respecting this part of the Hindoo 
creation, it may serve to amuse the reader: . 


, r- t ■ 


I. -Froili th&womb>of nature proceeded the god i}jinij«dHvuta.^ PioniP- 

. • , ■ * ' • ■ 

• The rrgenl of food* 
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Lim ca^ie three other' gods, viz,> Bhoor>d&v&ta,*c Bbi>ovu-davuu, t’ 
and SwurodHvuta.:|: ^Thesc^hrce gods predde^in the throe woHds, o? 
'J.;ribhoobun6.§ ' 

From these three gods proceeded tJgRee,||^ Piithitee,* Vayoo,f 
ftaluriksby64. ;&dityu,§ and Divu.U 

:Fronl*^hese six gods proceeded thirty.three others, |riz. eight Vur 
shoos, twelre Adityhs, eleven Roodrus, ItidrS, and 

% 

These thirty- ihfee gods gave birth to S, 305 other j|5ds; and from 
the latter 33,000,000 gods arose. 

' m 

In the same manner, from the womb of nature, spriiDg 33,000,000 
goddesses • Tliisyivife of^ach goddjjfis th^ame form as her hus- 
band; the same number of beads and arms-; is of .tlic same colour ; 
rides upon the same kind ,of animal, i^itb this exception that the 
goddess has a-feniale animal to ride upon. Some goddesses^ bow* 
4 BYer^ .are pot mariied* 

The pooranSs speak goiU in gi;oeral .as die childrep of Kush* 

of tbe earth. -ri f The regent of the thy. -tTheregent of the beovens. 

^11iati%IiMMvenrlIw*STfaaS«wib. ||TlMC»Sflra(«. . ^ * Zkei^jijtt ptnwnis^ * if 

j^oSoTwiud, ^ l!lw*lt 7 pcnoniScd. '{Tbosoa. | The Iwsrentpttsonified. 
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yupU by hie wife &lltee. Some pooranus, however, say, that pr&m- 
ha, Vishnoo and Shivu were created by BrumhQ, ’’united with shOktetf, 
without the' agency of a second 'person, to create, preserve, and, at 
the return of the khlpus, destroy the universe. 

% 

The gods are described as presiding over the universe : hence^ 
Indr&is the king of the gods, Vayoo is the god of wind, Ydroonh 
of water, &c. Ten particular deities preside over the ten quarters 
of the earth. Other gods are represented as presiding over the 
powers of man and animals: Indru directs the powers of action, 
or the springs of motion ;%rQn)h^ presides over breathing ; SoSryd 
over the sight; Ushwinee-koomaru over smelling; Dig>davtu ove< 
hearing; Vayoo over feeling; Vuroonti over the taste; ^ve others 
preside over the organi of . perception ; Ugnen, presides over the 
mputh ; Indrd over the^and j^islinoo over the jret, 8cc, §ce, la 
this manner thirty-three gods have particular offices assigned them,' 
and they associate with themielves 9 great number more, to assist 
in directing the divisions and subdivisions of these powers ^of natureii t 

JL ^ 


m ^ 

Besides those who are born gods, there are others who have 
raised tliemselves to this dignity by their merits. Among these are' a 
number of Hindoo Icings, as Dfishh-rufhO^ Ramh,*Ydodhist'h^i(i, 
BhiSmQ,* tj^rjohnfl; Btildramd, ik<h 
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Those gods who have thus raised theDmelves .from humao to dl- 
vine birth, may, after the amount of the happinesa.due to 

them on account of formeii^^erits, ‘descend again to earthy and be* 

come branihuns, or dogs, according to their condi^t in succeeding 

>■ 

birtlis. Many stories are to be found in the pooraniii of gods being 
banished from heaven for certain crimes committed^tbere ; as, on a 
certain occasion, IndrO, for not honouring his spir^ual guide, was 
driven to earth, where he was compelled to take ti^ form of a cat. 


The gods do not subsist by eating food ,* but, feholding exe'eb 
lent food (say the shastriis) they are sal^lfied. They never have 
bhiidren by their own wives, but they have by otlaer feinales. For 
six months they have day, and continue active. The next six 
months they sleep.. When awake, they are always absorbed in plea- 
sure, as dancingaisinging, play, perform no religious 

ceremonies. The form of the gods is like that of men ; but the 

bodies of the former are itrongand g^ocious,'having their arms, &c. 

* , .0 

multiplied. The heavens of the gods contain animals, >&c. as on 
earth ; but even the inferior creatures there partake of the superiority 
.of their situation. ‘ ‘ . 


' X cannot conclude this article, without recording, from the Hin- 
doo shastrhs, some' of the crimes which the w.(iters of tbe'^sbastrus 

I;,.' - • dl " ' 

have laid to the charge of their gods.: 
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Bramha vas ihflamed with evil desires towards his own daughter. 

^Kalika poordnU. 

% 

Vishnoo, when incarnate as BamQnu, deceived king Bolee^ and 

deprived him of his km^^dom.—MuhabharulU^ 

\ 

\ 

Shivu is charged with many grievous crimes. His wife was con- 

• * . 

itantly jealous on account of his amours. Among many other 
adulteries, Doorga charged him with associating with the women of 
a low cast at Cooch-^har. The story of Shivu and Mohineo, a 
female form of Vishnoo, is disgustingly indelicate. — Ibid, 

* 

Vrihfisputee, the gooroo, or spiritual guide, of thcp^ocU, committed* 
a rape on the body of his eldest brother’s \\ife.-~-Ibid, 

Indrn was guilty of dishonouring the wife of his spiritual guide. 
— /A/d. . 


ChSiidru was criminally connected with the wife of his spiritual 
guide.— FriAdddAdmd pooranfk. 

S5dry& ravished a virgin named Koontee, from whence KGrnnS, • 

giiuit, yi9A ^)Qtti,^Mdhabhar&(&. 

1. 1 
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Yuinu, iii a passion, kicked liis^wn mother, who cufsed him. From 
this curse he became afflicted with a sv\relled leg, which to this day 
the worms are constautly devouring.— 


\'ayoo Was cursed by Dukshu for making his daughters crooked 
• -# 
when they refused his embraces. He is also charged wish a scanda- 
lous connection with a female monkey. — Ramay\in^. I 

• ■■ t 

When Viiroonu was walking in his own heaven, he #as so smitteix 

^ 

with the charms of a courtezan named Oorvushe&i that^ after a long 

I 

quarrel, she was scarcely able to extricate herself from^ him*. — Ibid, 

Ugnee was inflamed with evir desire towards six virgins, the 
daughters of so many moonees, but was prevented gratifying liia 
desires on account of the presence of his wife.*— ■ 


B&luramu was a great drunkard, almo^always remaining in astato 
of intoxication.— /6id« 

Ramu made his wife pass through a fire, to know whether she was 
guilty orannocent while in the hands of Ravunfi.— JRujwtfyflwif. 

ti. 

Krishna's thefts, wars, and adulteries are so numerous that his whole 
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history, as giv^ in the Shree-bhag^&tii, &c. seems to be one unin- 
terrupted series of crimes. 

* H 

Doorga was continually quarrelling with her husband ShivD.— •* 
UitnUpoorna-miingllllu. 

In the images of Kalee she is represented as treading on the breast 
of her husband. — MarkUndat/S-pooranii. 

( 

Lukshmec and Suruswut^, the wives of VishnoO, were continu-^ 

ally qtiaitelling^-^VrihUddhiti'mU pooranU. 

JLl s 
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df other celestial Beingsi 


. BESIDE the gods and goddesses, there are several lAher kinds of, 
superior beings, who have proceeded fom the gods by Illicit connec- 
tions,* viz. 


Vidyadhfli6t» 

YukshOs. 

RakshhsQs. 

Kinnurfis. 

SiddhQs, 

‘&«oorQs. 


t^psOrCsfis. 

Goojhyuktts, 

Guudhurvus, 

Pis1)ach&s» 

JBuudtus, 


An account of these beings will be found in volume iii. page 

&c. 


^Some pnonuiKs tpetli of the bl^thi of tome of thote bemgi if proooedmg from Kliibjlipttbiad tb# 
diigMcn of D&kfbb. Difoo » CfUcd ibo laother of Uie tbosMbi. ■ 
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tECnON IX. 

Of the creation of Man, 

BESPECTING the creatiob of man^ some pandits speak of aa< 
original creation, proceeding from ViratS, from which Bruinha ar« 
ranged and divided creation as it stands; for instance, from Viratfi 
proceeded men; BrQrtiha divjded them into bramhun, kshatriyfi, 
voishyQ, and shoodru.* Tliy ascribe to Viratli that part of creation 
which is incapable of change, and that which may be changed they 
ascribe to Brumha. 

The Pud mii pooranQ says, that after creating BrQmha, Cod com* 
mauded him to form the world. Brumha, in this work, first caused 
a female to issue from his le^t side. From this female he gave birth 
to ten males, viz, Diikshu, Murcechee, Utree, Poolustyu, PoolQhu, 
Krntoo, Vushisht'hu, Goutumb, Bbrigoo, and Ungira.. 

In the same way that Brumha created the first female, Dnkshu 

• Some affirm that onJj bramblbu were at Siat created, and that the other castr aroae from tho hramh^a * 
dchaaing iLcmklvctt 
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gave birth to twelve daughters, viz. t^ditee, Ditee,. Dunoo, Kala, 
t^nayoosha, Singhika, Shoon^, Prachee, Krodhi^. PQrhma, Vinuta, 

r 

Kudroo. lie also gave birth to tweoty>seven daughters more, viz. 
t^'shwiuee, Bhurunee, Kritika, Rdhinee, Mrigushira, Ardra, Poonfir-* 
*vusoo, Poosliya, Ushlasha, IVIugha, Po.orvuphflgt'o9ee, Ooturphul- 
gooneS, Husta, Chitra, Swatee, Vishakha, t)^noora(|ba, Jyasht’ha, 
M5ola, Poorwa-shatha, Ootura-shaihti, Shrhvuna^ Dhbnisht'ha, 
Shathbbisha, P6orvva<bhadru>pud, Ootru*bhadru-p|d, and Ravu« 
te§. The twelve daughters were married to Kushyi||>u, the son of 
IVIur^chee^ and the twenty>£evcn to ChhudrS, who !fas born of the 
seaof milk. 

The Koormfl pooranu says, that Brumlia, in the from of Nara- 
yunb, first created, by his word^ S&nbkfi, ^hnatunh, Sunundunu,- 
liSoru and Snnutkoomaru, who became yogees. As these yogEes 

f 

abandoned the v'orld, they became of no use in the propagation of 
mankind ; DrCmha therefore began to^erform severe austerities to 
obtain the blessing of God on the work of creation. He conti- , 
trued these austerities for a very long period, without effect; till at 
last he became quite angry, and fromdiis tears a n umber of bhob- 
t&s arose ; his sighs also gave birth to the god Rqodru. At the 
request of BrQmha, Roodrfi began to create, but the .beings he creat- 
ed were immortal ; in their form they were like Shivu, be&ring<a 
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trident in their rtght hands. On Hoodru's refusing to create any 

but iipmortals, Bri^ha began the work himself.* Pie created water, 

« * 

fire, aether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, seas, moun- 
tains, trees, climbing plants, short divisions of time, day, night, 
half-months, monchs, half years, years, yoogus, ^ See. also Dukshii * 
from his breath, Mureecliee and tj^tree from his eyes, t)^ngira from 
his head, Bhrigoo fronv his heart, I>hurmu from his eyes, Sungkulpd 
frbm his mind, PuolQstyu from the air in his belly, Fooluku from 
the air which is inhaled into the body, Kru too from the air called 
fipaufi, and Vnshist’bu from the air called sumanQ, After this, in the 
night, he assumed a body possessing the tumu goonu, and created the 
usoorQs ; then in ttie day, assuming a body possessing the shtyH 
goond, he created certain gods, and in the evening the pitrees ; then, 
assuming a body possessing the rCjn goonu, he created men ; and n^t, 
assuming the rujn and tSmii *goonus, he created, in the night when 
very hungry^ the rakshusns. To this succeeded the creation of birds, 
beasts, other raksli&sQs ; (from the belly) cows ; (from the feet) horses ; 
(from the breast) elephants; also deer, camels, fruits, roots, forms cf 

verse, with all other animate and inanimate substances ; the yukshus 

■... • ■* 

also, and the pishachus, g3ndhurvus, upsiiras, kiiintirfis, serpents, 
&c. &c. to all of whom he appointed their proper work. 


* The perp'csity of theie ereetois fbn&i e striking eontriut to the ditine fiatp-*** Let tbero be light, and 

thero was light,”. 
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Bruniha, after creating all these things, still [ferceived that the 
creatures did not. propagate ; he therefore divided his ;body into two 
parts, one of which became a female. ShutuModpa, and the other a 
male, SwayumbhoovQ. From these two persons were born Briyii- 
vrutu and Oottanupadu, and two daugUters, PrusO^ef and Akootce. 
Swaybmbkoovh gave his 'two daughters to Dukshu. jPrusootee had 

twenty 'four daughter^. Thus men beg^}l iucrear^in the wofld. 

, 0 

. A learned bramhun, of the vadantQ school, once ^scribed to me 
the union of bodies and souls thus : Wirat he called tli:(|lingQ shbreerb, 
(the soul) be said, existed as an infinitely small particle capable of as- 
suming the form of the ant as well as that of tlfr ckpliaut. This lin> 
gd shdreerfi, after jt falls from heaven, or escapes from hell, 'enters 
tlTc rays of the moon, and rests upon some kind of food, of man 
or beast, in the water or on the lantf. Without the rays of the 
moon nothing lives. Mixing itself with tbis 'fxrod, it^is eaten bf 
men or beasts, 'or it is transfused into f plant or tree. When eaten, 
it becomes the seed of whatever animal is intended to be fdrAed in 
the arrangements of Provideoce. 
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SECTION X. 

Of the creation of other Animats, 

ACCORDING to the pooranus, from Koshyuptt and tlic twelve 

«• • 

daughters of Dukshu arose most of the different animals, as, Shoo* 
nee was the mother of the dogs; Uiiayoo of the jackals; Vinuta 
was the mother of the birds ; Kadruo of tl;e serpents ; Singhika 
was Che mother of the lioifs ; Suonibhce of cows, goats, and geese. 
Krodha is spoken of as the mother of many animals, and especial- 
ly of all those with four feet.* 

• Womra giving birtii to doi'f, jackolf, terpenti. gceir, fcc. b ai firm’jr believed by tbe Hiodooa u aay 

Other purl of (heir iliaAtrl^a Wiij not i sajf (iiejr. lie fTcitlg cuu do cverjf thing* 

U m 
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SECTION XL 

I . t ■ 

Of the ttate of Man in this world. 

A CHRISTIAN is taught, thtt God created tlie to display 
hfs own glory to his rational creatdres, and to make th^i happy in, 
his own image. It seems very difficult, from any thing which I have 
found among the Hindoos, to discover the reasons th^ assign for 
the cretition of the universe. Crealion^and Destruction seem to be 
performed by Brhmhu in a periodical manner, without the exercise 
of the divine wisdom. For a certain period Brnmhu exists in a state 
in uhicli he docs not appear to be possessed of any of the powers 
which Christians call tlie divine perfections; he rests in a state of 
repose like that of a person in a deep sleep, in which the body and 
mind are both wholly inactive. At the close of a kulph, or pruluyfi, 
he is said to unite to himself what is by some called shuktee,* •by 
others maya. }’ He then gis'ts birth to the universe. The whole of 
this ajppears to be the progress of fate or destiny, rather than the ac- 
tions of an infinitely wise Being, having a plan before him worthy of 
himself. 


* Easrgy. 


t llluim. 
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-The Hindoo^ shastrus furthep t<*ach us, that man is creat<?tl with 
those qualities which unchangeably fix his character and condition. 
The niju gonnu (the quality tending to passion) prevails in man, 
mixed with the quality giving rise to knowledge, as well as that 
which leads to sloth and darkness. He is represented as having a 
certain destiny to accomplish, over which he has no controul. This 
hlea pervades tlie minds of all the Hindoos without exception ; and 
on every occasion o? misfortune,.it is resorted to as the root of all 

•tfi: 

evil. 

Another idea generally received by the Hindoos respecting man 

is, that he is like a spark separated from the parent sun, which wan- 
* 

ders in boundless space, and finds no rest till it be reunited to the 
fountain of light ; or like a fish, which, having left the ocean, wan- 
ders up and down in the different rivers, but finds no happiness till 
it arrive at the ocean again. 

Tliat man was made to glorify his Maker by a course of holy, 
nevolent, and devotional actions, as a Christian believes, is an idea 
of which, not the least vestige as far as 1 can discover, exists among 
the Hindoos. Man, according to them, is cast on the ocean of time, 
and certain ceremonies arc given him to perform, said to be meritori- 
ous and which are to procure him a safe landing on the shores of 
happinesS| viz, absorption in God, as a drop of water is received into 
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the ocean; or a residence for a season; in tlie heavens tff the gods, 
with the participation of every pleasure that can delight the senses* 

The shastrus teach, that the earth is a place' of rewaiids and pu* 
nishments, and thafall mankind are either enjoying the fruits aris' 
ing from works of merit, or suffering for sins comiifittefl.^n this or 
former births : so'^hat this is ani^ther circumstance in Ibc state of 
man in this world. 


SECnON XIL 


Of absorption, and the methods of obtaining it, 

iCiOD, as separated from matter, the Hindoos contemplate, as a 
being reposing in his own happiness, destitute of ideas ; as infinite 
placidity ; an unruffled sea of bliss ; as being perfectly abstracted, 
and destitute of consciousness. They therefore consider the height 
of perfiction to consist in likeness to this being. Hence Krishnu, in 
his discourse to t^rjoouu, praises the man " who forsaketh every de- 
sire that entereth into his heart; who’ is happy of himself ; who is 
without affection; who rejoiceth not either in good or evil;, who, 
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like the tovtoise» can restrain his members from their wonted purpose; 
to whom pleasure and pain, gold, iron, and stones are the^me.*^ 

It is necessary, in order to obtain this perfection, that the per- 
son should have his mind constantly fixed, and unaffected by sur- 
rounding objects, and that lie should see Bruinhu in every thing. 
Krishnh says to ttijuonO : “ The learned behold Biumhu alike in the 
reverend bramhun,. perfected in kno,wlcdge ; in the ox, and in the 
elephant; in the dog, and in him who eatethof the flesh of dogs.”' 

The person whose very nature, say they, is thus absorbed.^ di- 
vine meditation, and whose life is like a sweet sleep, unconscious 
and undisturbed, is the. first of human beings, and obtains absorp- 
tion into Bruinhu.* This man docs not even desire God, or any 
thing else. Ills very nature is changed into the perfect image of 
the Ever- blessed. 

' -i' 

To obtain this state, a nunvber of different ceremonies arc pre*- 
scribed in the Hindoo shastrus, most of which, on account of their 

• Some of the ruHowen of Vithnoo (roWinttyn*) are not pleated irSib the idea of absorption, orof los^-a 
divlinrt Aiifl coiisci'outi atiife of cxisteiirc. Th*-.y ure rpj>n*«cnftf.l as prating ilms ; « O Vishnoo wc do not wish 
lf>r Hbsairpiloii } biitftir u stato of liuppincss in wliidi wc shall fjr ever see and serve thue at our Lord ; in whlili 
tltim wilt oohtmuc as oar beloved mailer^ and we as thy scrvMtii.i.*» A^eeaUy to«ifcis- prayer, they Udiove that 
dcvotv^:l v8ishn iviis alter dcaib will be freed from iuture b*rili|f oiideiMiaiii fjt ever uear Visliiioo iu YoikooH* 
t’liUf the licuvcii uf this god. 
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l,^yerc nature, are called by the name of, tupusbyo, and the |>crsoa 
performi^ them t&pushyee.* Forsaking the world,.; retiting to a 
forest ; subduing the body by austericics, as fasting, keeping certain 
postures, living on roots^ filiits, &c. ; exposing the body to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, &c. &c... These and napny other aus- 
tere practices are recommended to subdue the pafiipns, fix the ., 
mind, habituate- it to meditatjpn, and fdl it with serenity and 
indiffercnc'e to earth, which is^to pteparc it for aj^sorption, and 
place it beyond the reach of future birth. Tlie rules^f the shastrus 
respecting a forest residence will be found in vol. iii. page 40S, &c. 


The reader is not, however, to expect any such aicetics now, if 
ever they did exist. The only appearance of sueh a character, 
that I have heard of, is mentioned in a note in page 2C9, vol. ii. There 
are, however, many things among the religious mendicants of the 
^present day which remind us of the descriptions of a tSpushwee in 
the shastrus. The dresses and marks upon the bodies of some 


of these person} are intended to point out that they have left a se- 
cular life, and have embraced that of a devotee. Some of them» 
t^uggestthe idea of their having subdued their passions, go almost 


* All those actloof, Bald a learned branh&n to me once, performed by order of the shaitrlSf which gleapaia 
to the body to keep it iniubjectaODi and which mperioa performs under the hojmofobtniaiDg absorption iu Godl# 
veciUed thphshjat 
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naked, and others, entirely so; others wear tygcr’s skins ;* others car* 
ry iron instruments of torture with them ; some are seen Itftitig up 
the arm till it has become sttfi; and others keep the hand closed 
till the nails grow through the hall of tire hand. By the side of 
the Ganges, near a large town, it is not uncommon for a mendi- 
cant to take up his residence in a wretched hut, and spend his 
time in repeating the name of some deity : some of these persons 
beg, and others have nothing but what is voluntarily carried to them 
as alms. Yet these men, in general, so far from having subdued 
iheir passions, fiequently curse those who refuse to give then^ood; 
many are common thieves ; glmost all live in an unchaste state, 
and others are almost continually drunk by smoking intoxicating 
drugs. They arc total strangers to real purity of heart, and lighte- 
oumess of life. They dread to kill an insect, to reproach a brain* 
liun, or to neglect a ceremony ; but their impure thoughts, or unjust 
actions, never disturb their peace, as they do the mind of a real 
Christian. Indeed sonic of the most exalted of the liindoo saint' 
burned with rage so as to become a terror to all \vho approached 
them ; and their impurities, as recorded in the pooranus, are too of- 
fensive ever to reach an jpiuropean ear. E\’en the god Shivu, one^f 
the greatest tupnshwcJs of all the Hindoo .ascetics, was once so cap- 
tivated, ' says the Mubabiiarutu, wdth the charms of MOhiucc, that 

* To point out tl>»! they brlong to ibc sect of »sccUc3 «1jo live d lu 
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be decIareU he would part with th|^ merit of all bia religious auste- 
rities toIrbtaiD one smile from her. 

i 

The following is an account of sQiae of the actions of the most 
eminent of the Hindoo saints : 

Vfishisht’hu inflicted on himself the most incr^ible acts of se- 
verity in order to obtain the sittiatiun of a Biumhu-iHshee. In the 
midst of these acts of severe devotion, he became attached to a 

St 

heavenly courtezan, and cohabited with her ^000 years, 

-ai 

PurashQii, a moonee, violated the daughter of a fisherman, who 
was ferrying him oyer a river ; from which intercourse sprang the 
famous Vyasu, the author of the MuhabharutQ. 

The father of Rishyusbringh lay with a deer, and his son had deer’s 
- borns. 

KUpiliJ, a moonee, reduced king Sag&ril’s 60,000 sons to ashes, 
Dicause they mistook him for a horse-stealer. 

' \ 

JBhrigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the god Yishnoo on the breast. 



i 
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RichSSkS, a sinless rishee, forlhe sake of a subsistencCi sold bjs soa 
tor a human sacrifice. 

Doorvasa, a moonee, was so addicted to anger, that he was a terror 
both, to gods and men. 

Ourvvii, a moonee, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race of 
Iloibuyh with fire from his mouth, and Doorvasa did the same to the 
whole posterity of Kiishnfi. 

. Javalee, a moonee, stands diarged with stealing cows* flesh, at a 
sacrifice. When the beef was sought for, the saint, %o avoid de« 
tection, turned it into onions. Hence onions are foi bidden to the 
Hindoos. 

The pooraniis abound with accounts of the crimes of these saint^ 
so famous for their religious austerities. Anger and lust seem to 
have been their predominant vices. 

■ 

From hence the reader will perceive, that this part of the HTh* 
doo religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some measure, from 
the popular idolatry^ was a mere theory, without producing any 
moral effects on the^inds of those who carried it to the highest 

N a 
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fUte* of perfection.* ' ^t ought to' he 'observed tho, fliat waliy' pf 
these austerities were both senseless and cruel in tl|pk extreme 
One tupSswee hung for hundreds of yfiars lyith his hea^ downwards ; 
another lived, on leaves : another on. air ^ another sufremnded- himself 
with four fires, and endured intolerable heat.ihnd tli^at ' another.; 
stood up to the lieck in water; Valmeekfi stood in o^e posture, ie« 
peating the namo«of'.Hamu, till the white, ant^- surrq.u||ded his body 
tyith a case of earth,' and devoured all the flesh ftom|his bones. < 

As it respepts the modern devotees, none of themfpractise these 
austerities ;. none of them expect al>sorption ; and almost all of them 
are absorbed^in cares for the body, and even in sensually. Respect- 
able Hindoos, consider them as a. disgrace to their country ; as a 
swarm of locusts, existing only to devour the fruits of the earth. 

, Jtis true, I have now and then seen a poor, wretch, .naked, co- 
vered with aslies, and bis hair dotted with dirt, V'hose.vacaht bru-. 
tish looks indicated that he was approaching, a state of complete 
stractlon, and that he might soon hope to enter into this perfect 
state, viz., to live in. a, world full of wonders,, without a .ringlepns- 

.( t.. " V '. If ■' <, t 

* TIi» moonses are the mpposed nathr rs of the moatencient of the llincluo wrltio^lSi w S01119 of i^rhiclif 

l0nitCtcd» are to he found sentiments which do^lihnour to liumin' oatnre* Bdt it ts cqiull^'^ccifTaiii (iia|filicsc 
mjoncea were very litUe aTccted by ibesc sQ^Ument.S|, aod £ siippo^o tW 
iicmhcti' philosophers, .» 
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aioii left; to- be by them.; Yet even this abstraction, or ooiif 

.tempt of the world, if it could deserve such a name, was brought 
pa by shuAning the presence &f man, and continually smoking in- 
toxicating herbs. • ... 

The shastrfts teach that there are four kinds of mooktee, or de- 
liverauce, viz. 1. That which consists in the enjoyment of happiness 
in the heavens of the gods ; — 2, in ‘being like the god worshipped ;• 
— in constantly dwelling in the presence of such go(^; f — and 4, in 
absorption.:]; In the three first the person is subject to future birth, 
but not in the last. The three^ first are obtained by works ; the last. 

t * 

by divine wisdom. 

Few of the Hindoos adopt the rules for obtaining absorption ; therf 
are however sonic persons among the dundecs and other mendicants 
who ape these things. Tlicse persons profess to disregard all ceremo- 
nies, and to be employed in bringing the mind to an entire fixed« 

* That dcifu'd in heaven, ns ic«nc Kings bave been. 

t Kvery person raised to heaven is not pci mi tied, to aipcoacli tlic god in whose heaven he resides. Tliib privi- 
lege belongs only to favourites. 

I llin vadantl shastr^s teach, that wherever a person posscftiing divine wisdom dies, he is iiotnciliittrly 

received inio the divine nalare which ptrvddes the iMiiversr, ai-air escaping from a vessel when hiolcn iiiiini^ 

diati'ly ndxcs niili the snrroundlug air. 'I he poor.m'is teach, tliat the bOt.l of such a pcrM:ii asccuiis tu God iiia 

habit inn a ccitain placer and is theie absorbed in I hf* HI v-iucniiiiire. ' % 

N ft ^ 
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without tliinking on any thing. When I asked a« learued hranihSa 
.lespeqtiog the nature of this subjugation of tbemind-^whether th^e. 
persons reflected upon God as possessing such and suph .perfeetiQnai» he 
declared that- they habituated themseUes to- restrain ^heir thoughts 
from all exercise ; and that as it respected the custjpma of acculai 
Uindoos, they considered that there was no evil in d|in^ipg spiri|s, 
nor any good in bathing in the Ganges that in fact aU||utward. things 
were alike to them. j . 


SECTION MIL 


K)f tilt heavens of the gods. Stories respecting these heavens. Of 
the methods of obtaining happhiesi in these places* 

• THE Meemangsh writers have decided, that there is no separate 
place of future happiness; but that whether a person’s portion be hap- 
piness or miseryji the whole is confined to the present life. The 
pooranfis declare, that there are rtany places of happiness and mise- 
ry, and that persons go to these places after death. They give ilie 
names of these place.% with other particulars, which plainly point 
.out that there is. a clear contradiction betwixt these wiiteio and 
the Mcemangsfikfis. 



tIlNbbO& ifl 
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' *Tht dttc'riplto’n's Vtfhich the poorahus give of the heateiit of the 
‘ gods are truly hi the Eastern style ; every thing, even the beds of the 
gods, arU made of gold and* precious stones. Alt the pleasures 6f 
these -heavens are exactly what, vre should expect in a system form* 
cd by uninspired and unrenewed men; or* by such a person as the 
Earl of Rochester was betbre his conversion. These heavens, like those 
of the Europjeatt idolatbrs» and like the paradise of Mahomet, are 
houses of ilhfame, rather than places of rewards for those who ** hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness — or the pure in heart.” Here all the 
vicious passions arc personified, rather deified ; — the quarrels and li- 
centious intrigues of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, 
while their impoiities are described with the same literality and 
gross detail, as the same things are talked of among these idolators 
on earth. It would be a gross insult to compare these heavens 
with the place which our Saviour went to prepare for his disciples ;• 
but the serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this, additi- 
onal proof, that the Christian religion is " worthy of all acceptation.^ 

According 'to the shastrus, even the persons who are destined 
to happiness, unless they arc saints of a very superior order, are 
detained for twelve months after death in a state of comparative suf- 
fering, and are called pratOs. The MarkundayS pboranu describes 

• •■ ■ ■ ; * . 

f Juba lif. 



persons in this statra^ having a very small human body^ covered ‘{pith 
. while hairs, red eyes small as the eye of. a needle^ slUd a face lUie 
r a styine. , .An rdlensive smell proceeds from the body, ;^hich.coptains 
^devouiing worms. These pratus dcvjpur prdute, uriuf, &c. and ate 
destitute of rntionality. They are said to be invisibly, but to reside 
-principally iu the Shukdt&ku and Kdlidroaiind trees. ,^They are de> 
livered from this state by the performance of the ccr^j^onies of the 
shraddhu, in which ten balls of rice are offered to then^ Should these 
ceremonies be omitted, the person remains in this pr^u state; but 
after they have been performed for twelve months, he ^tains a hpdy 
suited to his future destiny, viz. in heayen, on earth, in hell. 


If he obtain a heavenly body, he ascends to heaven^ to enjoy the 
happiness to which his merits entitle him. 


Persons performing the ushwumadu sacrifice, the worship of Door* 
ga from pure faith, and some other acts of distinguislied merit, as- 
cend to the heaven of liidrO. 

Those who have 'bech highly distinguished as having devoted 

tliofiiselves in a v'ery particular manner to the* #^rvice of some one 

■*- • • ' ■ ' ^ 

god, go to the heaven of this god after death. 

Kings, and others, who. have particularly distii^uished themselves, 
iu lifts and sacrifices, go to SdngyumSnse, the heaven of Yunid. 
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27ie following Description of the Heaven of Fishnoo is taken . 
from ihir MUhabhartitU. 

THIS heaven, called Vl5ikooiit’h5,* is entirely of gold; and is^ 
80,000 miles in circumference. All the elevated places are com- 
posed of jenrels. The pillars of this heaven, and all tlie ornaments of 
the buildings, arc of precious stones. The chrystal waters of the 
Gaines fall from the higher heavens on the head of Droovfi, and 
from thence into the bunches'of hair on the heads of seven rishees 
in this heaven, and from thence they fall and form a river in Vqi- 
.koont’hO. Here are also — fine pools of water, containing blue, red . 
and white water-lilies, the flowers of some of which contain one • 
hundred petals and others a thousand ; gardens of watef-lilies, &c. 

On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, sitting on.water-lijies, is 

' 1 , 

Vishnoo, and on. bis right hand the. goddess Lukskm^. , He bas-^ 
four arms, is of the colour of a cloud surcharged with rain, and 
wears yellow clothes. From the body of Lukshmee the fragrance 
of the wAte/'-Jily. e:j||tends 800 miles. Tlris. goddesses form shines 

like, a flxed blae^of lightning* 

^ ^TM woilceaned krirnitl-inpiiV& spt% that ihc hetiYcni ofVi»hnoo, and Shiva are upon three 

peals of Che mountain SoomMOo ; and that at Ihc botloia of ibesc peaks arc the Liavcus of itrenty-onc other 
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i^elebWf 


th^lr diviiBie 


le 'dSy^slttfe^ i‘ajfir8l^s,'^ i^nd i' 

(be praUerdf Vishnoo aiid tJiikihilhSS^ And iiin^ditlie 

■'tt..* 

him. THd 

fpoda* ftfe also fi^equently employed ia eetebratih^ i|^ pm 
Vtsbooo; - and Oliroor&y the hitd»gQtd> ia (be dede>keii>er« 


fonhs^ ' The brfimhfirahSli are constantly cbahtli 
prided votshnbvfis approach "hear to Yi8hno6,%d' a< 



l>etertp(toit 0 / the Heaven af JBrUmhafJrpm 



1*1118 heaven is €00 miles long, *400 broad, and 40 ^gtu NarCidS, 
avben be was attempting to describe this heaven, de^ared hiipself 
otter^ incompetent to the task^ that he could not /do it ^n- ta^o 
inthdred yedrs ; that it contained .in a superior degree a)3 that was in 
the other heavena $ and that whatever existed in the creation 'of 
Broroba on earth; from the snaall^t insect to the largest,,of the ani^ . 
jnals, was to he found here. 


recM in t^e happen ^ Brdni^/--'Vrihh3pGthp/;^ eertasn ee- 
etlioii; jeept to the pakee oF hi# elder hratheii OotM and he%‘; 
came enii^u^.of his pregnant Ihe 


. * Tfceit ee4« m MJVwrS to kf fUltn at VidnwSk 
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*irPf^V^. , Vrihfisli^t^e cursed tbe child) on vhieh .i|ii^ it 
Vajf bora jlhli^^;^ called . Deerghfl.-tania* Wliea growai np) 
p^gha-]t|in;i^^oUcwed.tlie^^f^j^^ uncle^ and; from hf•i;^tmil^|^ 
aiiij^.ur8 GDutQni& aitlft'pd^ l^ipdoo. saints were bora, D^rghfi'tS*, 
nia wa| delivered fro.in , the curse of by Yoodbist’htrd.- , 


Description of the heaven of S/tivU, from the Shree-hhagUvUtU* 

' * • ' * ■ 1 ‘ ^ 

SlKTElSN thousand miles , from the earth, on thd mountain Koila- 

sQ, is the heaven of' this goc^, lie lives in a palace of gold, adorned 

* ' • * ' -if ' " • ' • ' - ■ 

/with jewels of all kinds. This palace is surrounded with forests^ 
gardens, canals, trees laden with all kiud of fruits, flowers of every 
fragrance; a tree called khlpu, from which a person may obtain every 
kind of foiOd and all other things he may desire. Under a roodraksfafi 
tree, In the centre of a forest of these trees, ShivS, frequently sitf 
plaj^ing with hiis viiife Parvfilee. The fragrance of the parijatfi flow-ers 
extends £00 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are here en* 
joyed at once. j Xlic winds blow softly, flllcd .with the most refreshing 
odoum*/ of this hcarejrsOu^v^^rds^tihid northwards 

Shis’b gates, ^ne of whicif iy kepi j|y'Ndnd^ and ano^ 

Jiy 

f FniiadfiightttloDg; iaiiuisdailU|iMH 



of Sbiv& (fhakt&s) ivho haye obtained beatitude 
'ibe time is f^eut bare iu tbe lOstivitma and abomi^atiOila df tbe- 

>: - . ■ I . ^ . -j,.. .. j* .. V.- . ..j .... ... 

bthot heayens* ' 


DetcrJfitiM ^ iha. heaom of. Indrii,Jritm tk9 


THIS heaven was made by yTshwfiktirma, the arcMt At of the ,^d 
!lft .is''' 80 d ikiiies^d clfOaniferance, and 46 ’ miles ; f itt^pilTaVrare 
Aiade of dltfmbi^s^ alMts'elevated seats, beds, Stc are df gbid-;Mtkpai^ 


are of gold. It ik so ornaiiieiited with 411 Windidfj^Tedio 
•te^ts;ijisper, ehiyMltte,.sapphit^^em^alda»- MTilkc,‘^tbiiil^ice^ 

V ■ . ■ . 

ftt^^aptehdohl^h^.fay^ 6f^t#S!vo sun's u|iide"cfif’ 


^ .abounds with gardenyand forests containing among other trees 





iliHesj ^hftfs; W the'wWe bea^^' ' pte^iirfe'^iidas'alc 



liili^rii^ {iUi^es qf tlie^e pobis afifii? of gold/ the water is waHli in winter, 
MttOiiwer, ^ AU'kihds^iT trees and HoWerTrrg slirubi^ii|iiy^td 
: tb \iie'8(b*i^ardaw. " '* The wiadb are most refreshing; never boisti^iS^' 
Tl^e' heat of (tunTb' never bdrtbensonie. The iniiahifants of this 
heaven are gods, moonees, &ps8ras, kinnhr&s, siddhus, aaddby*8S, 'dd^ 

"'fr 

TUfshees, bi&mhurshcea, rajbufiibeeiqi, Vrihusputee, Shookrh, Shfinee, 

Boodbu, the nmroots, maghhs, Oiravotu, (ludru^s elephant), &c. &c. 

-■ -8 
ii ■ 

'The inhabitants are always entertained with songs, dances^ musics 
and every 8 pecj||s of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden 
deathfhure^lfouind intbeae regionSj nqr are^ts inhabitants affected with 
hangar or thirst. 

V. ^ben tlie,.goy NarSdh.i^as sitting in a grand, assembly oii..eartb 
at.hin^ ypodhist'hfrh^, the latter asked, him if jlad^^pyer seen sq 
gland a scene before ? JNarudd, after some hesitation, .declared bei 
^d. seea;a scene |||sr.|nore g»^ in Indiu’s iiqaven, of which he tbien|, 
gave to the kiagahe above .a^cconpt ; bq^ (9»pfes9ed, that .t^c^flatisr 
exceeded all his powers of description. 

$vid M keaven .*~At a ce^jn time,. .,ap; jinemhiy of the. 

gods was heJ4)tl^^icdi, besido^^t gb(is,^^ar.u4a^nd,tbe risbecs, .thfs 

^^agnV dhhs^;||a4l^ryh»* ^and othe|;jnhi^bi^i8 of th.c beavtinly 
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reg'foiis^ were Wl)tle and t^.- 

kinnur$.e. sinking,, the whote ftfeeiiil>Iy mVfilled Wi^th..l|t in^st ei<r 
tlmsi^ic jdemre^; crown their the |^d# «i^||ed a shower ^ 
of powers to fall on thoassemhly. . The kii^ ^the%^$i h^ing the 
mptt. dUtiaguished penionage present; first took up 4 'po^er.f iitdi* 
holding it to hit nose, gave it tojn hratnhhnv ■ The assfcWed gods,. '■ 
laughing ^ the. beatphiin^ he went home ia. dbgrace ; wt he ottried* 
Indrh,. and ordered him to became a cat in the house|^f a person: 
of the lowest cash ""Suddenly, and unknown to alj| he fell from' 

' • 'P. • 

heaven,, and became a cat id the house of a hiuiter^litbe name of 
Loobclhiik|i^ Afte.i he liad been absent eight or ten day^s^hfishl^t the; 
^ueen of heaven, became very ankiouva^d sent mes^gers every 
where to. cnq^ujjre. |qir IndrQ. Tlie gods also said amon|| tbeinselvea,; 

** What is become of Indru total silence reiggs iii his ]jakce,< 
norare we invlt^ to- the dance and the usual fcstivltie#!. What Pan 
be the aieading'’of this ?*— All search was vain; and the gods assem^-i 
bled to enquillre where he was ? They found ShhebSS in a sitattf^of tho-i. 
greatest distractionr ' Brfimhn enquired of Shuchei^‘but she^eould* • 
give no tidings of the lost god-. At length BrfiWihii closed hh eyes;; 
and by the power of dhyanh* he discovered that Indrii, having of- ' 
fended a bramhdn, was beeoj||e a cat SbiiehSe;- fhU of alarm, atked^^v 
B^mhd what she was to do ? He tofd her to go to the house of the- 
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t>rainhfin, aiis^^obt&itt his favour, uj^on which she would have^'li’et hus- 
band restored Ih Vclir. Shhehee’ obeyed the ditcctions of Ei^tUha ;' 
went to the hoAdofthe bramfibn, who at length avas pleased With ' 
her attentions, and dilferetl her to descend to the earth, and go to^ 
the hottle of .Loobdhukfij thehtuiteri whose wife would tell her what 
to do that her- busbaiid might be restored to his throne in heaven. 
Assuming a human form, she Went to the .house of the hunter, and, 
looking at the cat, sbe sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, struck 
with the divine form of Shuchee, enquired first, with surprize, who she ' 
was ? ShbehSb h^itated, and expressed her doubts whether the hunt-' 
er’s wife would believe her if ske declared her real name. At length 
she' confessed Who she was, and, poiutiug to the cat, declared that 
that was her husband, Indru, the king of heaven ! The hunter’s wife, 
petrified with astoftishmentj. knew not what answer to give. Shfi- 
dies,' after some other discourse, informed this woman, that she had 
betn informed that she (the hunter’s wife) alone could help her to- 
obtain the deliverance of her husband. After some moments of reflec- 
tion, the hunter’s wife directed Shuohei to perform the Kalika-vrbtuj 
She obeyed and poor Indru, renonnclng the form of the cat, as- 
cended to heaven, and took bis place again among the gods. No 
dotttnt ho tool* efire m- future not to ofifen^ a bramhbm^. 

'•Anolher KtMmfhthtaoen of IndrrirfKom tke 

' a*. ' 

€>a a certain occasion, the heavenly courtezans were dancing before 



m 
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gfod's, 'ivlitfiirrndfa was so'd^arm^d with- tfie dapcltig/iand dspc^i* 
’alJ/ with ,th6' person of-OorvusliS?, dne'df the c^u^ezans,' that ^ 


<Jrti iiot perceive iplien his spiritual g(hide'Vriliuspuh|lii'' arrived, aiid 
Vegiected ’td pay him tfie usulii honoiifs. yrtlilspute| was |o incens- 
ed at this, that . he arbse aud^left thd assembly^'. Tl^-gods; piwoeia- 
ing' the cause, in the utmost c'dilstern'atioo, weiftto IpdrD^^ahd made 
liiiri acquainted with' what had passed. The latter,. mil of alarm, 

‘if! ■■ 

tiCatect the guds to join him in seeking for the ei^ged VrihSsptt* 
tee ; bat the latter had, by the power of ySgii^ renArcd hinu^f in- 
■ visible.^ At last they found the angry gooroo in .his#wn house, and 
the gods joining their petitions to tho^e of Jndrb enireated that the 
ojTence might be forgiven. Vrihiisphtee, full of ang^,; declared that 
lie.had for ever rejected ludrii,* and that his resolution would not be 
changed. .Jndru, offended that for so small an^illnce be. should 
be so harshly treated, ;declarcd that he would make no farther co^r 
sessions, but \vould seek another religious guide. > The gods ap- 
proved of his resolution, and advised him to choose. Vishwu*rbdp^ 
who. had three heads, for his gooroo. Jn process of time, at tl^ 
Wggestion of his mother, the daughter of an fisooru, Vish.wpricvopS 

■i 

Vtaa . about to perform a sacriffee that should itictaase the power of 
t^ j^prhs, the. natural enemies, of the gods. , Judrb j^eard of thiif, 
^urlfpg his thunders on the bead of ^e faithless priest, destroyed 


« A HJiidM ofMiden Um Uf M the ctwtail |Mnibie awfcrtaofc 
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him 15 The father of Vishwfi-roSpfi heard of hie spnV 

hjr^the meiit of a sacrifice, gave birth to an fiapo.rfi, aft 
jthe sight of Indru, overwhelmed with fear, fled to Br&mha. 

The latter informed ^e king of the gods that this usoorh could not 
be deatroyed by a;)! his thunders, but if he*ould persuade podhee* 
chee^ arfishee^ to renounce life, and give him one of his bones^ .the 
fisoprh might be overcome. This rishee consented, and by the power 
of>y5g& renounced life. Vishwukurma made this bone into a thun*- 
dcr>bolt, by which the hsooru was destroyed. As soon as the usoorS> 
died, a terrific monster arose from his carcase, to punish ladrii for hiS' 
bramhiinicide. Wherever the k^pg of the gods fled,- this monster follow- 
ed him with, his mouth open, ready to swallow him up. At lastlndrfi. 
took refuge in a place where the monster could not go to him, . and. 
in.. this place the ]|^ing of the gods skulked, while the monster sat. and 
watched him. After some time the gods began to be alarmed, that, 
there 8faould> be no king in heaven, where every , tbiilg tVas falling 
into disorder. After consultation, they raised to the throne of hea- 
Ven, in<his bodily, state, Nuhooshu, who had performed the sacrifice- 
of a hotse one hundred times. When Nuhooshu enquired for ShucheS, 
ihe'qvteen of heaven, he found she was in the forest called Parijato. 
lie ftent for her; but she declared she would not come' to him, a» 
he had a liuinpn and not a divine body. Th^ messengers remonstrat-- 
ed- wi^ her^. but she would not listen to them-; and fled to Brfimlia^ 
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Who advised her to send word to the new lQ^r&^ that^»he woi^^ |^ve 
with him, if he would come and fetch her witb,an 
to. whatever had been seen before in lieavea. This n^^sage was egn* 
-veyed to the new ludrfi^vlio received it with m'uch j<^, hut tppk se- 
veral days to consider iii what way he should go to jitch home the 
queen, tn the end he resolved to be carried to herjjn the arms of* 
some of the principal rishees» As the procession was|inoving along, 
the king,' in his excessive anxiety to arrive at the f<>||st of Parijatu, 
k^feked the sacred lock of hair on thehet^d of t3'gustyD,|who was filled 
with rage, and pronouncing a dread|^ ‘curse on the n^ ludru, threw 
hifh down, and he fell, in the form ol^ a snake, vpon^a mountain on 
earth.— Vishnoo , perceiving that one Indrii was kepf^ prisoner, and 
that another had been cursed and sent down to earth, resolved to find 
a remedy for this evil, and cur.sing the monster whokhdd the old king 
4>f the gods in durance vile, restored him to his throne and kingdom. 


Anothtr scene in IndrU's heaven, from the )^'uhahhariit& Nariidu 
nne day called at Krishiiu’s, with a parijatu flower in his hand frOni 
heaven of Indrb, The fragrance of 'this flower filled the whole 
place with its odours. Narfidu first called on Rookinine7,'one of Krjsh- 
niPs wives, and offered the flower to her. She recomqnended him 
lo glve';^t to Krislmu, /that he inight dispose of it as he chose* . lie 
next weqt tp.Kriahnb, whb received him with great respect: “*‘Ha I— 
^ariidti*— Voii are come oftef a long absence. What flower is that ? 
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'Cah*i 3 wu (ell by its fragrknce?” said Narudu, “It is the : 

1 brought it from Indrtt's garden and 1 now present it to 
Krishnfi received it with pleasure, and, after some further conversa* 
lion, Narudu retired into another part of the premises, and watched 
KrishnQ, to see to which'' of his wives he would give this flower^ 
that he might excite quarrel in Kriahnh’s family, and ultimately 
war betwixt Krishnh anvl ludrQ. KrishnQ, after NarQdQ liad re- 
•tired, went to Rookmiuec, and gave the flower to her, warning her 
to keep it secret, lest SQtyQ-hhama (another of Krishnu’s wives) 
ahould hear of it. As soon af Narudfi saw to whom Krishnh had 
given the flower, he made a visit to Sutyh-bhama : she received him 
with great attention, and, after the first compliments were over, 
NarGdu fetched a deep sigh, which SQtyQ>bhama noticing, enquired 
the cause. He seemed to answer witli reluctance, which madeSfityQ- 
hhama more inquisitive. He then acknowledged that his sorrow 
-was on her account. Her curiosity was now still more excited, and 
she begged him to tell her what he meant. “I haye always con- 
/sider^ you/' Mys NarudG, “ as the most beloved wife of KrishnQ. 
The faiiie of your happiness has rea6he<l heaven itself, fiat fr^i what 
I have seen tq.>day, I suspect that this is all mistake,’* . “ Why ?— 
Why r” ti^ed SQtjQ>bhama most anxiously. NarGdu then unfolded 
to her, in the; moH eautious manner, the ‘jitory /p'f the flower; , “I 
^brought from heavi^lln/^ fj^s h^ “a pari^tG flower; a thing. which ta 
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vq^ to be obtun^d on enrtb.:and gave it to Kirishnii., ' < i>niade q 6 
doubt but be would present it to yoii ; to whom else should lie present 
it ? |t))it ij|stea^ of t^at bp wenjt secretly to the apariments^f Rook* 
miue^ and gave the flower to, her. Where then is his love to,you 

''I ■" O'V ■' - ■ , »■ ' -i" ;■ ‘ V; 'fj; 

Sut^fi-bnania asked . wpet kind of .flower this ^as ? declar- 

ed, thit it was not in Uis power- to describe it.. Do you nol»erceive,* 
said he., “ Us odours “ I perceived," said S&tyh-bhama, f the inost 
, dp Jlgbtfttl frajgrance, but I tliought it was from your body.l Narfidfi 
dec^red that his bod^ was oifensiv|^. and that it was tf pafijatfl 
that dijOTused its odours all around. | 7^ 

see l^ishnb, ask iiina to let you look at it," *' And do you tSuk tbeb, 
said idtya-bharaa, ** that I shatt speak to Krishnu, or sle his face 
any more T' — V‘ You are right,” said Narudii: “ he did n« even let 
you see so precious a jewel; but secretly gave it Ip -Xhe 

enraged Sfity&<«blnima tUade most solemn pjotj^{M.ion| that she 

had dope with Krishnfi /or ever. Narfldfl praised her for h«r resolu- 
tioiii, botlunted, th^tif she ever did make up matter^with KrishaS^ 
she should thsUl upon his fetching one of the trees frontdiiiavenK and 
giving it.toheh^Naradlii having thus la^^ the foundatioir ojFa <||eadfii^ 
fluiVrel Bhewixt KrishtiQ and his wife, and of a war with Indrb, with- 
ditiw/ .and Sutyu-hhaoia retired to the house of 4nge|r.*jrT^Somc 
a^i^^ts, when krwhfih w 
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Sad ker m h^cij^rtmetlU, ffiid taked the servantiSi who told him that 
lakd retited't6*tH^ Not being able to' cflsbowr the 

. .. . -..-L ... . 


cause,^%e tier, "aiiid piade use of every aoothing expresaibn; 

ifut in tain, Af last ?he ihrjs^'kimaelf at her feet, and after many 
cntteatf^a, she cpnaented to be veconqilcd, on the condition that he 
ahtfuld retoh one of the trees ftom heaven, and plant it in her garden. 
ft&' promised, a^d'sent Gurborft to Indrfi with his'eomplimehts ; bbt 
rf lndt^ did* not give it with good words, he comiinissioned GbroorCi 
to threaten liimAvith war ; and if this did not avail, to declare to biiin, 
that iprishnii would come,; and trample on the body of his quec< 
overturn his throne, dhd take'^flie tree from him by force. Indrfi 
Sbfusedto part with the tree; nor could he bempved cither by threats, 
or entreaties ; on the .contrary, enraged at the threatening of Krishnii to 
trample his queen under his feet, he sent him a dcHancc. The lat- 
ter, on the return Sif Gurooru, prepared for war ; and, collecting his 


forces, rode to heaven, ‘and commenced a war with Inclttil The 
mbstdreadful havock was made on both sides, by Indr& with his thun* 
defi^oU^ ahd by Krishnu with his whole forces. All the heavens were in 

I ■ • ' ..a . ■ ■ 

a staie of fiightfu! uproar, and the gods were iiih of alarm. They 
Te^j^mended Indru .to subroif, for. that he would certainlyJ|)e over- 
tomp/ ■ ■■■■M length Krishnu let fly a weapon called Soodurshunii, 
which fpliowedf^t^ flying I ndrii wherever^h wci^. The gods ex- 
horted Indrfi to sue fp^ peace ; otherwise he would immediately. lie 
hewiiib pieces; advioi^^- Shd obta^ forgiveness of 
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ilie Enraged Kritfhtt&^ r>Viiof^rricd off the 1;^ee.iaa4rttt»pli^«aiid .ai^ 

9 

peased bis jealous wife Sfityii*bfaama. 

I- 

Andiker s'c^ in Ikdrii’js Keoif^, 

w’ar once took place in^the heaven of ^ChSndrb,.. betwixtfthis god’ 
tmd'Xhdtil^ on the one side/and Gbroorh on tiie other^ Guiilorfi Afenb 
to ■Chfindr&*s:' heaven for the water ‘of life, that he intght s|btaia the 
deliverance of bis inotberi who bad, through the curse of hj^<sony< be* 
come the slave of the other wife of her husbands Ciifind^ not be^ 
iaip'nnUiftg to give it, a war ensued ; but Guroorh defeatev both In* 
dt4 andChihidrdi and obtained the Water of life.. ■ PlaclDgtthe li- 
ifapr, however,, by the side ofa river while he7 Went to ba^e,. lndr%i 

f 

stole it away, and 'oarried it up to heaven again. 


Description the heaven of T&m&, from the sante irer^ 


:T. 
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THIS heaven, built by Vishwukdrma, is 800 miles in eircumfer*- 
ehce'.'”Pf^ hence ^arWekclndeicf the fear bl^Vnemiesj and^if<>rfb4r^?»oth- 
'iiid mind. The cliniate is 'vi^fy' inifti Wd'silluhtiOu^*'* 


In this heaven each one is rewarded in kind, according to his works :, 
asj hdS^i^^faas gtWd miu6ii feartlij'^^rifcfciWs a 

quantity of the same away nothio4f,.wilb 
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tim»eAer efibaf pineas, sad will soe food, housea^ land, &c. I^i. 

will febeiye nothingr 

s- 

^ j>,^ll,|(iada-oif«xcellesi|ood aiHS ^re leaped up into naountaiaa.*^ 

tliia Kdaven havnbeen raUed a. great number of Hindoo kioga^ 

' wiioaeviiames<aregiv«n ia tlie M&habharfitil. : but which, as they would 
Vsi uniaterMting/tO' an £ngl»h«reader».I havo; omitted. > >< 

< iTbe ‘pleasures of this Jbeavcn are like, thoae'of In^rtt-poord tui^ 
the aen^s are completely satiated with gratifications as gross as HiW 
«senMal appetites of A^yasQ,, 'the writer of this pporanli, could make 
them. 


Degeripiion of the heaven of VUfoon»i from the same wrk^ 

: THlS^heai^n is also 800 miles in ciroomference,. ..and wa.s built by 
diyine^arcbitect Vishwfikhrma. In the .ci^ is a grand canal of 
pure water. It contains also forests>.pools, &c>- 

^ yfirqopO, i|n4‘|ya qyeen VaroonS^ sit on a^ tbfonc; of diamonds, 

■' ■ ■ V ■ .... ..... t. 

ilii Mem 19 b« a hnna ' 
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4He is dotlicd in red garments, n^ith a large garland of flowers roiuiid 
Hlr'neck^ a crown of jewels bn l^s bead, &c< Around him sit'Uie couft* 
among whom* are SomoodrS, GQnga, and other river godsCnd god- 
desses ;* -the twelve'^Adityus, *.amT other goda; t1iB''s!higiis‘ji Oiravfi- 
tB; the dbit}^; danQviis; RavuniS and»other rakstiBsBs ; '^fee« and 
other mbnkies, &c. 

, > - v ’i- V-' f Ni- 

The pleasures of this heaVon consist in the gratiflcati^ of the 
fisttses, as- in the heavens of IndrQ, &c. There docs not se^ to be a 
e^etige^of-dny thing here, but what would exactly meet ^e wishes 
n£a libertiite,' ' 

ji 4C€ne in the httecen of VHroonVL :-^Nimce,,, a king, in^ted VB- 

■’ * » \ ■ 

sbisht’hB to preside as priest over the ceremonies at a sacripce that 

he. was about to perform. VQshisbt’hfi at.ihat time was engaged as 
piws't^ perform a .sacrifice for some other king, from .whbi|3 he ex- 
pected very large presents. He therefore excused himself to king 
Nimbe. ,, The latter finding all his. entreaties to .yu.shisht'hB ..yain,^ 
ein^O^*ed another moonee as priest, and Jfimshed hU saGrific.e*r:^ ^frj: 
tof y&shisbt’hB had finished the ceremonies of the sacrifice in whiftih 
'Was engaged, he proceeded to the. palace . of king Nipace; hu t fin/l- 

* . tlicB* arf Included jgod* of irelkt poolis IaIlcss b^sinib yrliirlpool^ dec* 

». ■- y- ■ '.M. ■ ■- '• f ■ 'd;:;! ' ■ 
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Ing that the kij^g had employed another priest, he was filled with 

rage, and^ronojinced a curse on him, by which he was reduced tOr 
ashes* Before the curse took effisct, the king cursed Vushisht’hu, and, 
reduced his' body to ashes. Tl»e soul of V6shish£*liu w'ent to Brumba^^ 

to e^i^quire how he was to get a body again. Brunilra said, Ga:, 

£ 

to the gods Vuroonu and Mitrh.’* He went and' obtained his body 
in the following manner : Mitru having been inflatned with the sight 
of OorvDshee, a heavenly courtezan, as she was dancing in lndrfi’sk> 
heaven, invited her to his house. As she was going, Viiroonu meh 

her, and became enamoured of her also, [Here the story becomet 
too filthy to be written. * *• •* *«*••*•#•*••]. From 
the inflamed passions of these two gods, tlgustyu an eminent tuphs- 
wee, or saint, was born, and Vushislit’hu, one of the most exalted o£, 
the Hindoo saints, obtained a new body. The moonees who bad been 
employed by Nimec, fearing that they should lose all employment 
hereafter as priests if they sulfcred, at the close of the sacritice^ Ni- 
mce thus to perish^ formed from the body a young man, to whoni • 
they gave the name of JfindkQ, who becatne the- father of Secta, the 
WofRamu. * ‘ 

t 

A icene in the htaven o/”CA/lwdlr/l;— The god ChSn'dru, at a cer- 
tain period, perfohnatl ^tiie sacrifice c'alledl KaJOsdSyu ; Vi-ihilsputee 
was thc'pricst. ChSifidr& begged that the priest would permit his 
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wife Tara to join the goddesses at the sacrifice ; to which Vrih&s- 
|)0tee cousefited. At the close of the sacrificer Ch&ndrh ^lersuaded 
Tara to a criminal intef course, and by Wious excuses kept her at his 
house for some months, and at length plainly told the pri^t that he 

would not. part with heh impudently confessing what had taken place. 
Vribusputee went to the king of the gods to complain. Inirii, highly 
incensed that ChhndTu shouliThave seduced the wife of^s spiritual 

■ ' 'I 

guide, called all the gods to arms, and declared that he would ex- 
terminate the w'hole race of Chfindrd. The culprit, jilarmed at 
this, fled to Shookracharyd, the priest of the fisoords, and^ought his 
protection. Being the enemy of the gods, he gladly toolt Chdndrdi 
.under his protection, although he told the god that his ^rime was 
of the most flagitious nature. The gods, hearing tbait Cbfindr& 
had taken refuge with the gooroo of the fisoorns, were in despair of 

9 

getting him thence by force; wherefore Visbnoo recommended that 
V/ihfispfitee should put himself under the protection of Shookrachar- 
yfl, and claim his wife. He did so, and the gooroo of the gods 
was seen prostrating himself before tbe gooroo of tbe dsoorfis. Tlie 
latter was highly elated at seeing all the gods, in fact, thus pros-* 
irate at bis feet, smiled, and promised to grant his request : the 
irembling culprits, Chfindru and Tara, were dellTered up, under pro- 
mise however that their ofTenoes should be forgiven. When Tara was , 
led away by yrihflspbte^ she was found to be pregnant, buUdelU 
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vering herself* (the goddesses have this power) the child, a bhoDtu, 
was delivered up to ’Cliuudi5, and Tara and Vrihuspuiee went home. 


Description of the heaven of Koovarii, the god of riches, from the 

same work. 

THIS heaven was formed by Koovarfi himself, the power to form 
which was given him as the reward of his austere devotions. It 
is 800 n\ilcs long, and £C0 broad. The wind, perfumed with ten 
thousand odours, blows in soft breezes throughout this heaven, 
which is in every part adorned with gold and jewels. The glory of 
the place is(4ikc that produced by the rays of the full moon. Here 
arc also canals fdUd with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with 
flights of steps tuaile of gold ; also forests and gardens in which Koo* 
VHiu and his courtezans divert themselves, In the treasury of this god 
are all kinds of jewels, gold, silver, &c. in heaps like mountains, from 

which the gods supply themselves and the goddesses with uruaments. 
# ■ 

V * 

Kooviiru sits on a throne glorious as the meridian sun, and repo- 
ses on a bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by diflerent gods, 
among whom are Siilvu, Doorga, S^ivu’s bull, .bis servants NfisideS, 
Muba-kalu, Shunkoo, Kurrnu, &c. also by a thousand goddesses, or 
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. .concubines, shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of 
jewels ; by the'yukslms, Ravunn,. Yibheeshunb and othgr rakahu&bs, 
'^fiK pishachDs, gundhurjrQ^,^innticus, upsuras, vidyadhbrfia ;,m^untaiu 
gods. See'. Before this assembly the fipsuras dance, the kinnQrDsj^ (with 
horses* mouths,) and the gundhfirvQs, sing and play on heavfiilyan* 
struments. . All the pleasures of the other heavens are to bjk found 
here. 


« 


OJ the methods of obtaining happiness in^ihe heavens of the -jgodi 


THE Hindoos sometimes divide tlic . whole doctrine of the shas- 
trfis into two parts, viz. that which relates to divine wisdom, and 
that . belonging to works. B 3 ' gnanO, or wiMlom, that is, the know* 
ledge which unites the mind to God, they believe that absorption 
13 obtained,* and works they consider as raising a person to happi- 
ness in the heavens of the gods. They believe also that works may 
' ■*. 

assist the person to obtain divine wisdom., 

* I tiippdie tKe iuiltlelt among Climtlans would prefer tho heaven of KrUhQli to ivinihilatfbns ifthev conld* 

have their choice ; th9U.gli iti# rather rcourkable lUal the " etecnal sleep/* in the crcerl nf these men, aiidahe 
**£ood cponJ sluep** in iliet of othoiia agrees so nearly with the ILiidoo uiea of absorption* See a firmer pag^ 
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All tlic secular Hindoos^ and the greater number of the Hindoo 
jnendicants* perform the popular ceremonies, and thus fall under the 
censures of Krishnu who^in the Bhaguvutu-Geeta, tells Iffjoonii, that 
**'nuinbers prefer a transient eujojmen^of heaven to eternal 
tion.” . 

The following are esteemed works of u)crlt capable of raising a 
person to celestial happiness : 

Honouring, entertaining, serving, and giving gifts to bramhfins : 
the more learned the bramhun the greater the merit. 

Worshipping the gods, and particularly a person's guardian deity. 

, '.i 

Repeating the names of the gods, and especially the name of a 
person’s guardian deity. 

' ' - - 

Visiting, or residing at, holy places, and performing the accustom-; 
ed religious ceremonies there. 

Performing the shraddhu for deceased ancestors. 

'Bathing in the Qanges and other sacred rivers. 

Qqt 
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Performing tbe liSmQ or burnt sacrifice,, and ofiering bloody. ss*. 
crifices. 

• ■■ ■* ■ 

Building temples, cutting roads and pools, planting trees, fspeqb' 

ally sacred trees ; making and setting up images. 

Repeating the gQyatree, and other parts of the vadufs. . 

♦ ■ 

1 

Reading the vadfi or other shasti Ss, or hearing, them readi^ 

Honouring and serving a spiritual guide. 

# 

Praising the gods either in the words of jihe shastr&s, or in words- 
invented by the worshipper. 

Hospitality to guests, especially to braihhuns* 

Pasting, particularly at times directed by the shastrusk' 

Burning with a deceased husband.. 

Parting with lilh in certain -situations and in sacred' places. 

The reader will perceive that, in this list of Hindoo works of merit, 
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there is scatrcely a vestige to be seen of the actions esteemed virtuous 
amongst Christians: Honouring parents, — honesty, ->->compassion to* 
wards the ignorant, the poor and she miserable, — regard to truth, 
self'denial^^hhmllity,— patient sustaining' of injuries,— purity of 
mind, 8c.c. are left out of all “ the commandments with promise” ia 
the Hindoo code. Those learned men with whom I have conversed 
on this subject, admit that no rewards are attached in their shastriis 
to what we call Christian virtues,” though many of these things arfr 
commended by the Hindoo writers, and the neglect of certain do- 
mestic and other duties, as well as the commission of certain sins, as^ 

' ' ^ 

lying, adultery, See. are threatened with future punishment. But 
PURITT of HIND, aild GENUINE MOKALITT, HAVE NO PLACE lO- 

I 

the Hindoo rdigion, as preparatory to a state of future happiness, 
neither in the commands of the shastrb, nor in the examples of re- 
wards bestowed upon persons in a future state.; 

The subjugation of the passions so much insisted uj^n in some of 
the shastriis applies to all virtuous as well as to impure desires. Tiie 
person who is divested of a// desire, even that of obtaining God, is 
described as having arrived at the summit of perfection. The love 
of parents, of children, &c. is an imperfection, according to |Jie llin- 
doo code. Hence says KrishnQ, ** Wisdom is exemption frt^n at- 
.tachment %nd affection fur childjcn, wife and home.” 
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1 here give a- few examples of persons laisecl to IVeav^n by their 

• i 

ovim works, to shew that these Avorks have nothing to do with real 
morality:— 

*■ ■ I * - . , ■ ■■ 

• ; - 

. King Sooriit'liu was raised to the heaven of Indrfi for performing 

' the sacrifice of a horse, aod for the gifts he offered at this sacrifice 
Ao .the hrsimh,nviS.^Slirei'bhasut:&t&» 

King Trishunkoo obtained a separate heaven by|the power of the 
merits which Vfishisht’hu, a brainbun, transferred ito him.— Ibid. 

A 

t^^mbureeshu, a king, was about to perform a Indian sacrifice, in 
order to obtain heaven. After he had procured a victim, and was 
about to sacrlficeit, through the interference of Visbwamitru, abram* 

I 

hfin, lijs sacrifice was accepted of the gods, though the victim was 
not slain,* and the king went to the heaven of ludrn.— 

, tr ^ ^ ■ 

King Indru'dyoomnfi, by performing austerities, sacrifices, and 

■ - ^ . 

presenting gifts to bramhfins, obtained the power of going to:heaven 
whenever he chose. — MiihabJuiriitu. 

. KinjI Nrigii .presented to the bramhuns daily a thousand new- 

• . > 0 

. *llcii^tadAmttntr5gpTcnhiiiibj ViihwiBUtrtl^trUdi took away the power of the fifik. 
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mtlcb cows with th^ir calves. By* these gifts he became free^from 
sin. One daj', however, by mistake, a cow he had previously given 
to a hranihun having gone by accident amongst a number of cows 
wliich the king was presenting to another brumhun, the king gavn 
this cow away twice. For this mistake* though the king, on disco- 
very, restored the cow, and gave the bramluiu a compensation, he 
was turned into an animal, and continued in ^hts stale a thousand 
years. At length, at the commencement of the dvvapurS-yoogu, in 
this form, he attempted to bite Krishitu, who destroyed him. lie 
immediately assumed a beautiful human form, and ascended to hear- 

These examples might easily he multiplied. They are, however, 
sullicicnt to shew the reader that in the highest acts of the Hindoo 
religion there is nothing of a mora) nature, nor any thing whatever 
to encourage the cultivation of a moral temper or conduct. Wliat has 
the sacrifice of a horse or of a man, or gifts of cows to men already 
raised above the rest of their fellow-creatures in wealth and honour, 
to do with the cultivation of a holy and benevolent temper, or with 
“ going about doing good< r * 

- ■ f ■ 

Beside these “ works of merit,’* performed by Hindoos under the 
hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures after death, there 
aie a number of other actions performed by them, supposed to he 
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meritorious in tlieir nature, but which, in the opinion of a Christian, 
deserve punishment, ev'en in this life :—" 

, The Hindoo widow, burning with the dead body of her husband, 
as promised a resideuce in heaven as long as fourteen Indru’s reign; 
jyet no Christian doubts whether these are real murdeii or hot. 

- ■ ' ■ 1 ’ ’ ‘ 

The deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procuurd or hastened 
'.annually by immersing a large part of the body, in a state of danger- 
sous sickness, in the Ganges, and pouring large quantities of this sa- 
tcrcd water into the body of the dying person ; yet the ftlindoos think 
at a work of great merit. 

Many persons voluntarily renounce life in the Canges, under the 
hope of obtaining immediate entrance into heaven ; and yet a jury 
4)f Englishmen would attribute every such act to insanity, or pro- 

, ml 

ilounce it self-murder. 

Mothers devote their children to this sacred river, not doubting 
d)ut that they are sending their children to heaven ; yet we do not 
4ottbt but that every such adt is infanticide. 

'Many of the practices in the pT^sence of the Hindoo idols, in the. 
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very midst of worship^ arc so dreadfully obscene, that I am persuaded 
even a Billiugsgate mob would ,not suifer the actors to escape with- 
out some marks of their di^pprobalion ; and yet the Hindoos expect 
nothing less than heaven for these works of merit, 

• 

A great number of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state .of 
perpetual intoxication, and call this stupefaction, which arises from 
■smoking intoxicating \itxhi, fxing the mind on God. 

Nor do the BrQmhacharees, who follow the rules of the Tuntru 
shastr&s, and practice unutterable abominations,* under what they 
call the forms of religion, ever doubt whether these acts are merito- 
rious, and capable of raising the person to heaven or not. 

Even women of the town have worship performed by bramhfins in 
.brothels, from which they expect rewards in a future state ; so com- 
^pletely absent from the Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity of 
dieart; and of the necessity of this in order to approach God. 

The ceremonies which lead to the heavens of the gods, are some 
<of them performed daily, and others at greater intervals. Bathing, 


*The christwii paUie must giie the writers on the Bindeo religicm credit lespMting these abonlnatieaet 


tb'f j are so 


Tiew» 
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repeating the name of the guardian deity, and (with many) the war-‘ 
sliip of some 'god, are daily ceremonies. 

111 general the Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon their 

works, though they do not depend upon any one ceremony to pro- . 

cure future happiness : One Hindoo travels to tlie south ; another to 
* 5 

the north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm but aftdf all, he 

listens to any new nostrum with as much eagerness as though he had* 

hitherto done nothing towards getting to heaven. As the time of 

i ‘ 

the person’s enjoyment of happiness depends on the quantit]^ of his 
merit, this may be another reason why th^ Hindoo performs io many 
different works to obtain the same thing. • 

After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly diligen t 
in practising the ceremonie.s of his religion, his neighbours speak of 
him with much respect: one neighbour perhaps asks another : ** Who 
has been burnt at the landing-place to-day ?” The other answers — 
** Such a .one :.he was ati excellent character : he assisted others ; lie 
was very strict in performing the snanu (bathing) ; he visited such 
awl such holy places ; was very generous to hramhnns and strang- 
ers ; venerated the gods, &c. No doubt he will' go to heaven 


* TIi€ Hind oos have as a propenutj ta folfowany hew thin* in religion as anj other heathens whaf« 

tw, where :lie icaif cities not Interfere. 
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:or, HO doubt, be will go to Voikoant’hii ; or, (if be was known to be 
a follower of Shivu) to Koilasu.’’ When a peison diea wbd bas not 
been liberal to branihun$„ nor expeinlc-d anything in the ceremonies 
of bis religion, bis neighbours doom him to bell without ceremony. 
When a neighbour mentions him, the person to whom he speaks affects 
perhaps to be quite alarmed that the sound of such a person’s name is 
gone into his ear, and, to remove the evil effects of such a circilm- 
stance, he repeats the names of several gods in some such form as 
this : " Ah ! — Ah !— Muhabharutu ! MuhaharStu ! Doorga ! Doorga ! 
Doorga ! I must fast to>day, I fancy, for hearing this vile person’s 
name repeated.” 

If the person has lived in all manner of impurity, and, in the lan- 
guage of scripture “has drank iniquity like water,” and yet has per- 
formed the popular ceremonies with a degree of regularity, he is 
spoken of with respect, for it is a principle of the Hindoo religion 
that good works absolutely atone for bad ones.* 

■i 

Notwithstanding it is common for survivors to speak in high 
terms of the future state of those who were zealous idolaters, it is a 

• , f * 

doctrine repeatedly inculcated in the Hindoo shastrirs, that those 
who have not overcome their passions, (pure and impure), though they 


* Komioal diriitioni little imagine boir bcalhenitb many of ihcir religious notions are* 

ii r g 
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may have performed the usual ceremonies of their religiooi^ cannot. . 
obtain heavenly happiness. The doors of heaven are Iherefore 

t. J- i ' . 

shut against the great bulk of the people; they have not performed 
any splendid religious actions ; nor subdued their passions j nor fixed- 
their minds on God : nor performed those severe austerities called ; 
tfipfishwfi. The shoodru, also, having no inheritance in .vadbs^ • 
is placed in far worse circumstances than the bramhun. Helveu waa 
made for bramhians, as well as the earth ; and in general • Hindoo 
must be raised to brambinical birth before he can raise hiieyes to- 
wards. heaven as his home.* Very few therefore indulge the hope 
of heaven.t On, the contrary^ when at the point of death, *lmost all 
the Hindoos are in a state of the most perplexing anxiety like per- 
sons on board a vessel in a storm when the vessel has becodie wholly 
unmanageable. Such a wretched Hindoo, in these momeitts, is of- 
ten heard giving vent to his grief and fears in the midst of his re- 
latives^ as he lies by the Ganges. If be be advanced in years, they 

endeavour to comfort him by reminding him; that be could not ex* 

♦ 

pect to live mncli longer ; that he leaves a numerous family in com- 

* How dilerontilie spirit of lb« Irae rol^ioD : **To tile poor is the gospel preached." Blessed are the poor 
ioepiritalbr thjrirsblbo kiogiloBipfligsyeji." 

t Bipft aot prdbahlef since all other wa^s of ^liangfOheateOaiieTeiideNld to dittedt la the poor^' llial 
this is 00 j lOBSMrwhich recondles a HiirdooSridow td'the faUtost'^/ashy act she is quite ceitsia of ob- 
Uluipg future happinott both for herself and her husband* 
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Portable circunontances ; and further, that his merits -will certainly 
raise him to heaven. The dying man^ however, finds no comfort ia 
the merit of his works, jbut gives^ utterance to excessive grief in some 
such language as this : "1 l^what meritorious deeds have I perform « 
ed ? 1 have done nothing but sin.. Ah 1 where shall I go !— Into what 
hellshpU I be plunged shall I doh-oIIow long shall I con- 

tinue in hell ?~What hope can I -have of going to hea^n ?-^Here I 
have bjsen suffering for sin ; and now I ‘must go and renew my suf- 
ferings !— -How many births must I undergo Where will my sor* 
rows terminate -As a forlorn and miserable hope, lie calls upon his ■ 
friend^ to give him their blessing, that Gunga may receive him ; and 
he takes leave u(^ theiiv in the utmost purturbation of mind. A Hin- 
doo knows nothing of that hope which i* “as an anchor to the souI|, • 
both sure and stedfa&t.** ' ' * 

I . • * If' 

When 1 urged that the shastros made large promises to those who- 
repeated the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers^, or visited ! 
Ivoly places/ &c. &c, I was, told by a learned brambfiir, that the same 
shastrus declared^ that these promises were only made to allure men - 


•ApfRonwlo On fatbe|«ioieeofll.erlm,beK«»!ngi«0»ng..tolw>mafdrteh««r«iof^^^ 

All .bv 

tiimu-if nftil a^.0lK) of mcertuM ftom bell 
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to the performahce of their duty, and were not meatii to he Uterallijr 
ftilfiUcd.* 


SECTION .X 1 V» 

Of future punishments in the transmigratioif of souls,. 

AFTER death, the person Is taken by the niess4igers of Y&mS 
through the air to the place of judgment. After senteiice, as an aerial 
heing or gliost, he wanders about .tfic earth for twelve months, and 
then takes a body suited to his future condition, wither he go to 
the gods, suffer in a new body, or be hurled into sonle hell. ‘ 

Some of the shastrus contain large accounts Of the nature of those 
punishments which are'endured in a succession of births. See vol. I, 
page 432. 

% add a few particulars froin the work called 'Kfirtn8*vipaka : 


^ * Wii«l 0 contrut it tliit to Htbrewt »i. 17 , la “ Wbeiein God, waiiiig mote ebondaotljr io tHetr onto the 
^ hart of prraniec the immutability of hit eonntel, eonfirmcd it bjr an bath : that bjr (wo immatable thingt, ini 
whtdii it «ai 1101^1)10 for Uol to jle, woSilgltt bare a ^ag eann|atioo, who bare fled for refogato It; hold 
itpoatbahopoKt before at,* «. 
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He \i^ho desiroyi.a sacrifice will be punished in hell ; will afterwords' 
he born and remain a fisji for three years ; and then ascend to huiliiOD^ 
birth, but will be afflicted with a continual flux. 

He who kills an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the belt 
Krfikfichfi ; after this he will pass through the following births, viz. 
a bull, a deer, a tyger, a bitch, a fish, a nian ; in the last state hr 
will die of the palsy. 

lie who eats excellent food without giving any to others, will bc" 
punished in hell 90,009 years, and then be born a musk-rat; then a 
deer ; then a man whose body emits an offensive smell, and who pre- 
fers bad to excellent food. 

The man who refiiles to his father and mother the food they d'e- 
sire, will be punished in hell, and will afterwards he born a crow ; 
then a man. In the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. 

The stealer of a water-pan will be‘born an alligator ; next a man 
of a monstrous size. 

The adulterer who has cohabited with a woman of superior cas^ 
will endure torments in hell during seventy-one yoogus of the gods ; 
after this he will suffer in another hell and continue burning like 
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• a blade of grass for ICO^OOQ yearjk wUL. next. be^rn-^ worm, 

and after . tlus..[|9ceAd . to bnmaii b^rtb, bu^tbis body av ill be full of 

.diseases. 

. The. stealer of. Hrice wfll sink iDto^heU ; wiliafterv^^' be bor^ and 
continue eighteeni jreafsa.crow; then a heron for twi^e years. then 
a diseased nva^*^ 


Me who icills an aniniAl, «Jsot designing it for sacrifee, will, in the 

. ■ 

form of a turtle, be punished in hell ; then.be born S|bull|. and. then 
.A man, ai 9 ltcted with an incurable disease. 

Me who dulls an animal by bolding Jts breath, and kugbs at a poo* 
lanh at the time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal torments, 
.be born a snake, a fyger, a cow,. a,paddy*bicd» a frow, and then 
a roan having an asthma. 


j^e who diminishes (he alms bestowed on anyone, will siidr into 
bell } tben.be born a blind man, afUcted with a consumption. , 

A^beautiful woman who despises her husband, will suffer in hell 
41 -variety of torments; then be born a female, and, losing her hus- 
band rery soon after marriage, will long sufier the miseries of.wir 
idowbood, 
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The t^goeep9oraDtt' lays, that a peraon .who loses humait bifd), pas- 
aes through 8,000,009 births among the inferior creatures hefurb lib can 
again obtain human birth. * Of these births he remains 0,100,000 
of births among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, trees, 
ice. ; 0OO,COO among the watery tribes; 1,000,000 among insects, 
worms, Ste . ; 1,000,000 among the birds ; and 3,000,000 times is he 
born among the beasts. In the ascending scale, if his works be suita- 
ble, he continues 400,( 00 births among the lower casts of men ; during 
100 births among the bramhiias ; andUfter this he may obtain ab- 
sorption in fir&mhu. 

There are instances given in the shastrbs of souls entering new 
bodies without first sufiering in belL King Nigrd, fora mistake 
in offering some cows to the bramhuns, continued a liaard for 1000 
years, and then* went to heaven.* 

Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis origihated with the 
politician, or the philosopher^* its influence on the state of society 
might form an interesting subject of enquiry. So far as I have been 
able to trace its influence, it appears to have the most unhappy 
effects upon the ptesent race of Hindoos. If a Hindoo be attacked 
with some disease, dr fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 

8 » 


* Set i>agc iif lliis tolome. 
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M^aeies the causV^o the si^ of a. former birfl| and, iustca^'tf wing 
measurisV extriolte himself, he sits jdown in d^pair, thifsking that 
these things ar^ inseparably attached So his birth, and that he .'eSfn 
get rid of them oilly with Uf^ itself. 'In a religions view ti^a doctrine 
is very pernicious : the Christian is taught that every tbii^ depends 
. upon the present state, and ^erefore h^ “ works out' hif.. salvation 
with fear and triunbling but the Hindoo, like ail othei^en, being 
always disposed to procrastinate in religion, finds tliis idispostioii 
greatly encouraged, by the slnn hope that a future birth' igll be more" 
, favourable to him ; that he shall be born to better fortunjt?, be rich, 
or be placed soihe how or Other in happier circumstances fisr pursuing 
the concerns of religion. The next birth, in the ipoutH of a Hia« 
dpo, iMbe same as. ** to morrow'* in the mouth of a nominal clmstiah. 

r- * .t .'t v . . ■ . 

\ ^ 

The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigration of 

j 

souls often appears in t|ieir conversation, especially when some pros- 
perous. or adverse tircumstaitces have arisen in a family. When a 
person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a child, andds. addressed by 
^another on the subject, the former perhaps utters his grief in some 
such words as these : “ What have I. done that 1. am thus grievously 
"afflicted.? When I examiae my life from my childhood, I cannot 

f - • • 

**8pe (hat I have done any barm. Why then does God thus afBi^ 
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•‘me^ Why,il«d,l)e g'^ii! me a chiW? Why did he^takCiitjaway?’*— • 

f it- '■ ' ■ ■ 

** The (uo^er next venu her ariiff in abuse on Yurnu i- . Oh Yfiuju ! 
l|lYl^bat did I do to thee? k.ani' sure 1 nevyr injured thee !^. *^11011 

V knewe^ that.IJiad. npne.vefee: l.atn in this world like a blind 
M creature; tliij chUd was iny jjtafij— and thou hast^taken him 
*‘away. , Q thpu tricked Yiimu-— I will put a wisp of fire in thy 

V fape^, I wjU flo§ thee with the broom. My breast,.i.s aplitliug with 
grief.*'- Another female, now. joins her, and says, '‘Qh*. sister. 

What ! is yoirr child gone i .Ali !-~Ah IjgrAh !— that vile Yumu— he 
iji full of injustice,. If I c.ould see him, I would cut him into a^ 
thousand pieces. 4Ie has taken all riiine ; but he has .left you one.* 
Ah I if 1 were stone I should , spilt i.uto pieces ; but ,I am earth-^only 
^sh and blood, and. therefore 1 am sunk into, nothing.^ But wby 
do I thus complain ? I am net singular ; every one’s I'.ouse isplun* 
•dcied.” Another person now conies in, and .says, ‘‘Whyd,o you 
blame Yumu ? What fault has he committed P In former births you- 
committed many crimes; otherwise .1 cannot spp .s\Jiy you should 
suifer in this jjlietidrul manner: jou have done nothing but works 
of .merit in this birth. .You musthave injured some one’s child ina 

* The Hindoo iromun are cxceasively fond of their children. AY hnn o molber pny.s hrr reapectu (0 an 
fcraiihs she prcietits her child lo rcceirc her hlcssin;;, and wya •• Ma— oivo niy child yoar hlcising.** The uld 
^ (lamin’ sayi^* Uviq^life^at nmy yeoii aa there ore h;iir$ on my head." Wlich a mother takes h< r cJiild into 

company* to pre? ent its heiog hurt by a witch| the rubs its forehead with earth thrown up by woriUT« or nith die 
ciid of a laibp-wick, and spits on its breast. 


Sat 







^ir^^ Ji>irMi, an4i^$\7 yonri ia taken from yo& Yihti& haa^dptie po*;; 
thing vvropg. Hejfjuatice itiplf. ilf^^yer. errs, Nor.oiig|it you, to 
tliiuk^it,«^caordijga|rjj;'|hat^.a person . U ia mor^ e,aLt.faordin|||r 




that,|f person deaireSr to live. l%ou confine a 

you take^aH imaginable * care of him, if the doo^ be opapt he flies/ 


awpyi^tBut though thei^ are nine openings in the* body by^htch the 
soul may make its escape^ and though.tbe^pe'^^on be spIperiDg the, 
deepest distresa, yet the soul is,|ot wiling Co , depart ;*f4his desire, 
of life is more extraordinaryfitfaan death itself* When t||ie soul bas. 
taken its flight, then, why should you: think it such an exl|aordiiiafy 
You are suffering for the sins of many former bir|hs» which 
sinsplike a shadow; will pursue you, go where you will, 4id assume 
whatever shape you may till they be expiated by sufferings, "ff this 
"were'AOt so; why is is that a good man|ufrers while a wicked man 
is raised to the pftfpacle >bf prosperity? If men suffered only for the 
sins of -this life, thp gopd wduld have nothing but happiuciss, aud. 
the. wicked nothing hut sorrow. ^ 


Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the conversa- 
tion pf widows, when they are talking over th^ir sorrows one amongst^*^ 

* ZhsTO tefd it nrgca, !n proof of tlie realilj of toccetsiTo blitlii, that, if a chUi] had not toclod ui a foimer.,^ 
birthl' how ibould it at once Ciin^ to the breait, and know bow lo tuck ? A perioii before whom tbig ay^'Jfmcul' 
wa« once urged, aiked bow tins was t%bo accouiiCed for uheo the person aresc iroiu the state ofa fish tobuaua 
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anothef^: ^One ti%ins 'the cenversatibn, .by addressing one bf^the^ 
company, ‘ secently become a wiadw, in words as theseV***' Ahl 
#1^ is so mbch trouble' falleii-%pon^ you ? You have continually 
performed worksOfmerif. I haVI'orbs#yed, that frotn your ctiildhood 
“ ybtt'haVe been 'ifery religious.***. Another replies—*^ How you talk ! 

M 

What ! do ybtt thidlc she is suffering fpc sinr committed in this 
“ bh-th'!** The widow addfessed now adds— Ah !’ my sorrows are 
" indescribable. 1 am now suffering fpr the sins of many births ; the 
*''sins of birth- after birth, birth after birth, are. fallen upon me. Ilf 
the sins of numerous births bad not been cast upon me, would 
my husband (a lack of lives ^ih one) have been taken from me O^' 
God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the misery which 1 en» 
dure. '^What had I done against God, and what against him (her 
** husband) that I suffer thus £ 1 must have injured him in a formsjp 
birth,. and therefore he was married to me on purpose to bring. upon 
** me the sorrows of widowhood. He wat born in^ji^ne womb, and I 
** in another ; we were perfect strangers ; fate brought us^ogetlier^; 


* When a Hindoo female child shewi her tttWBliinen^to religion, the gathers leaves and (lowerbs ud • 
nahing an image of the lirgll attempts to perform its worship j ershe silt attentively and watches others while thej 
■ p^lbrm the ceiemoaiis nf worsliip ;or she goes td a festival and assists the females in preparing things for worrtiip» 
When she becomes a large girh the perforlha different cerenloiiies to obtain the blessing of a good husband. Aft* r 
narri*ge,she worships Shivh and other gods, and prays that her husband may luVe her, and that he may livw 
long, so that she may not become a widow* When siie becomes a mother, she daily bows to the gods, repeats*^ 

their naiKf, and prays thid they will blem her child. She frequently bends l||e bead of the child forward, as im- 
tbe act of bowing, while she prays to all the gods w hose naiDca iho iin remnuber, il«at they may bless he* 

ehUd^Tts. save it irom danigcr and give it longJiie» 
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I began to flatter iny^elfHhatl should long<et^o)' the<hlc^i4lgs of 
*‘ii iiumed state/ when luswas «^ed with sickhtiss, and, without^ 
“ Ji.aking the least provision tor nie, ^s left me to crouch and fawn 
“ for A»¥ndful ofirice. Whai^waittiig upon h||pii^ .his iist moments 
he did not say, I leav« ygu this or that ; you wilUnot 1^ destitute; 
V.hut, bliutting up my food and garments, he has thus abajjpidoned me; 
** He. ! he was my. greatest enemy, if I^lneetdiim in a^ture state, 

V rU certainly t^e my feveng^ Instead of puttipg.fiie ii bis mouth 
** after dcnth, if I had known that he would have served me thus, t 
** would have put fire in bis mouth while living. I entreat the gods 
ttaat ;in the next birth I may be « man, and he my wile, and that 
^Mmay bring upon him exactly what he has brought uptti me; and 
** that'jthis may be continued through numerous births. Vlleene- 
** — /’ Addressing herself to a married woman; she says— 

*!See‘! you have two meals a day, while I have but one ; you have 
“ all manner of ornaments, •'and I am naked ; you are called to all , 
the feasts you can eat of all kinds of delicacies, while I must 

**livc on the meanest food ; I must fast twice a month ;f there 

is no end of my sorrow's.*’ 

I 

^ A wiOow can taVe nnihare in marriage aud otlit r ceiemonlos. Sip may not even touch ihe hrldet 

t Tbif lost is kept so strictly among the higher casts, that ncttrithstamlitiga widow lias eaten only once on 
the preceding day, she does not touch the least aliment, not eren a drop of water, on this day. This rigid fastis 
kept by widows on the cleTCiith oCifat increase and decrease of the mo^n in every month. • 
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If a. person liie'tn untimely death, if is attributed ito .crimes cum* 
mitted in a former^’state of existante. A person born blind is suppos- 
ed fto have destroyed tiie eyes efstiilne one in a former birth; Another 
afflicted - with an Hicurable distSmpe^^ is supposed, b3r thd'sc' who 
happen to see him, to have done some crime iif a former birth thathar 
brought this upon him. A few neighbours sitting together, as such 
a person passes along, observe, ** Ah ! no doubt, that man was guil-. 
ty of such or such a crime, ' and noti^he^fruit of the sins of a for^. 
mer birth appear inhis present state. 

The prosperity of persons; f specially if they have suddenly riScti 
from poverty to affluence, fretjuently gives rise to remarks on the 
merits of such persons in a former birth; ‘^See,” says one, “ such a 
person was poor, and is now worth so many lacks of roopees. He 
must have performed' acts of extraordinary merit in fbfnier'births, or* 
he could not have so suddenly risen to such a sU^te of affluence.** 
When conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the case 
of Ramu-Hnrce-Vishwaso, late ofKhfirdfihu : “ He was so poor, said 

4 ' 

he, that he was indebted to others for a place to lodge in. After a 
few years of service with a European, he obtained a fortune of thirty 
lacks of roopees. He boiight an estate ; erected a number of temples- 
to Shlvu, and then went toKasliw, (Benares) where he died in a verjr 
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«1iort time. Such a lucky life anti death* can only be •attributed to 
ouiiie woodertul acts of demotion dr liberality in former births. 

A very learned man is complimented with thaving g^en learning 
to others in a former birth. 

When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruefljy, especially 
^pws, they exclaiin : ** Ah 4 — ^ow many sins must that breatureliave 
committed in a former birth !’* They say the same if they see a dog 
gating ordure. When they see a dog riding with bis master in his 
< .pahtnqueen, they say — ** True, thou art boru a dog, bsg some good 
yaorks have made thy fate more tolerable. 

The pooranSs and other sbastrSs promise deliverancp from future 
birth npcp the performance of different religious ceremonies. 

.. .r 


^ Mrtrj €113 wlio dici stKaalMJiMonet afode 
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Of Punithmentt in the different 

THE Shree-bhagfiTfitSi contains ti|S following aecoani of tbe pu> 
nishineatf endured in different hells* 

I Tbe person guilty of adulteiy or fornication, the thief, , and the 
stealer of children, arc to Le .-cast into the heU called ' TamiihrO, 
>vhere they are to be continually famished and beaten. 

^ .... . ■ ; . ^ 

He who ^y deceit defrauds others is to be Jnto 'd’ndhtttatRi* 
shrfi, where he is to dwell in darkness, and suffer a variety of tor- 
ments. 

The proud person, who also neglects the ceremonies of religion, 
is to be cast into Rouiuvb, and tormented by the serpents Rooroo ; 
or into a similar hell called MQha>iouruvu. 

* It in lo be ondoretood* thet puniahment in hell raej be piemted in aaiij cun ,bj petfomiag Che np- 
pointed |tOBenien« (prajrttihchitttt>i Accidentellj killing a cow nay be atoged for, aAi^niabueot in beli pie* 
weniedj by ofering cue kahin of Icooieci (via. about lia-peoceX Puniihnunt by the mapilrata ii alio eonii- 
dered u an atoneaient« caemptiug the ealprit from 5airc*fing;i in a future state. Il^al ffftod mm tkk weaM be fi 
JE^lith mair/actori «ha die hy Che bends ^ the execatieaer— if they conld believe it ! T t ^ 
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The glutton, who has also been guilty of deftroy^g animalf, is'to 

a hell of boiling oil. 

^ho dj^cgards'the vadd and bramblinsji Js to be '^nnished in 
% bell of burfiing metal, for 5^300,000 years. For similar 
‘ crimes, others are tfi be cast into 'd'sipQtru-vbnfi, and pul^shed there 
by being cut with'tlie leaves of the date tree. 

•• • .si ■ 

He who injures a man a superior order is to' suffer lb ShOokrS* 
mookhb, and to be torn by swine. 

^e unmerciful are t»'be cast into '&ndhti>ko?pu, ami to be tor* 
mented'^by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, wa.sps, &e. 

., He \^io neglects to read the shastrus and to perform the ceremo* 
nies of his religion, sinks into Krimee-bbojunu, to be tormented by 

■% * -it- v ' ■ 

worms bred in ordure. 

t'- 

The bramhun, bramhunee, brunih&charee,“Voishy8, or king, who 
. drink spirits, shall be punished in PatDnu, by being thrown intdpans 
of fire. 

He who daises a religion^ devotee shall be punished i^ Ksbarfi* 
k&rddumu, by sticking fast in liiud with bis head downwards. 
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He who kills a wan and offers him to the gods, and.he who de- 
vours any male animal,* without having slain it in. sacrificilS, are.to 
suffer in Iluksyogun6*bhojj»n0, where, in the form of rakshtisfii, they 
. are to feed on flesh and blood... ~ . 

lie who betrays a person and afterwarc^^ destroys him, wilt be 
pierced with spears and arrows In Shoolu-prSMSy 

• 

The person who causes sorrow to others is to be bitten by snakes 
with five heads in Duadb*shookQ. 

s • 

lie who confines or destroys a person in a dark place, must be 
hurled into Ovutunirodhunu, and punished with fire and smoke. 

it 

He who is inhospitable to guests, and drifes tlieqi with rage from 
his house, will be diiven into Upurya*vfirthnij, and have his eyes 
;^urn out by vultures and! other fa venous birds. .. 



substances .in S5oclie§-mookhi!i. 


lie who denies to another his rights, or is guilty of any fraud, 

.. jjpt 

* remaTc tnittali ire not (o be killtd ibr Mcf!fice» 

. 1 1 * * 
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will be punished in SQndhangsli&, by having red hot iron^ applied to 
bis body. ,. ; 


He .who gpea to a womai^ pf another cast, or to a viogin, or the 

■ i ■ • V'-’ ’0 ^ * 

wiK of anol^her man, is to suffer in* Tfiptfi-shoorm^, by being in* 
closed in the atms of att iron female image made red hoi. 

The person who professes di^erent religions, and is £|miliar with 
till casts, is to be punished by being continually castidown from 
lofty trees in^ yujrQkunt&hb'ShalmatS& 

* • • " 

Unbelievers in general are to be cast into Voituiuual, the river 

containing all manner of impurity. 


The sh5ddr& Who i^lects the "duties of his cast will eat all man- 
ner di impure substances in Pooyodb, 


J^e who destroys animals contrary to the commands of the shas* 
trtt, is to be cast into Pranh-nirodhS, and to be pierced with arrows 
by the mSsengers of YumC. 

Tfie'prbud man, nrho is per^tiially e^aged in destroy ing^ai^al 
life, is to be pudhhed in Yish&sdnS,i by being beaten wHh clubsj' &c. 
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The bramh&h 06 ddmjfiits adultly with the wife ora brainhuQ 
is to be fed with blood in Lala*bhukshu. 

Highway robbers, those -who iiurfl houies, or poison others, arej^ 
be bitten by dogs w'ith euoritious, teeth in Shar&mayadantt* 

False*^itnesses are to plunged into t}vSchin>&y&, wheia they are 
to be continually cast froln rocks 800 miles biglu 

, t 

There are hundreds and thousands of hells beside these, says the 
Shree>bhagbvut&. 


Stories respecting YAm& and the Worl4> ^ l^iritn 

ON a certain occasion, a king; nai]|pd K5tirSt’h&, and his quecm 
Sooprugna, performed the Vrutu called 2.kadashee with tlie greatest 
devotion and in a very, grand style. By performing this ceremony, 
the queen obtained the knowledge of what took place former 
births. In the night while the ceremony vi as performing a bramhun 
nftni^d Shouree ardved at their hou^ guest.;; He bestowed the 
greatest praUes on the piety of the king and queen, who. treated 
him with the highest respect. Shouree^ astonished at seeing the wor- 
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sliip of Vishnoo performed in such a splendid manner in this vt&tS, 
asked .t}ie king and queen, how they obtained to such great wis- 

-f • Np{- ■ ‘iVKr, ■ t- ' • ■' ■■■■*:.. ■* 

doth and piety ? The queen replied, thaf in the preceding birth she 
«ad the king were beyond measure wicked ; 'that in ^ct the king 
was a shdodi^Q named NityodSyfi, who had been driven from his' 

i-V ■ .’V-C; . i-. 

family on ^account of his crimes, and that she had' u^en a woman 
of loose ifidrals of.the.name of Chitru«puda. In this sl^te they be- 
came acquainted, and their attaclynent wks so strong ^towards each 
Other tl^t at the death of Clkitrh^uda, Nityoduyu dLfiid of a broken 
heart. Jn the last stages of Uus woman’s illness NItyoduyu/re- ' 
peatedly calletl upon the god Krishnu»to have mercy upon them. Af- 
ter death they were tied together as two swine, catrilcl to Yumfi’s 
palace, and thrown on the door till sentence was pronounced. Yumu, 
seeing them lie in this degraded state, put on the most aeyere aspect, 
^:asked their names, and directed the recorder ChitrQ-gouptu to' ex- 
amine his booki, to see what their sentence must be. The re- 
corder reported, that they n^ been notorious for every crime : be 

found written against them whoredom, theft, oppression, drunk- 
, ■ ' ' , • 
enness, &c. but he added, that on the night preceding the woman’s 

death, tJ^y had involuntarily fasted, a&l had repeated the name of 

KrislinQ. Vumu said that such was the efficacy of these acts, that 

they were entitled t6 a place iu Viahnoo's heaven : he thereforUFaruse 

from his seat, ordered them (obeHunlodsed; covered' them with or- 
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naments of gold and precious stones, feasted them with the greatest 
rarities, and, placing them uii superb chariots, with handp joined, 
said : Ascend to the heaven of Vishnoo, You are possessed 6f tlie 
highest mefits,*’ &c. 

i' 

Befoae their ascent, they entreated to be permitted to see, in this 
place, the honours conferred on merit, and the miseries inflioted on 
the wicked. To this Yuinu assented, and they saw (irst tl^ happiness 

I 

of those who had performed works of nierit ; they w'ere led to YuniQ’s 
palace along the ir.ost excellent roids, in some parts of which the hea> 
venly courtezans w'cre seen dancing, and in otliers singing ; in-others 
showers of flowers were falling from heaven; in- other parts were 
houses built to hold cooling water, or excellent food. In these roads 
also gods, gundliurvus, &c. were ’repeating the praises of other gods. 
In other places fine pools of water were visible,, covered witli water- 
lilies ; trees also, affording fragrance by their blossoms and'shade by 
their leaves, were scattered up and doufc for the comfort of those goin'g 
to Yumaluyo. Other saints were seen to pass on horses or elephants, 

* f 

with white umbrellas carried over them, and others in palanqueens 
and chariots.* Others were fanned with the chamurus o#tlie gods, 
while the davurshces were chanting thein praises as they passed along. 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, ^as they passed along^ 
illuminated the ten quarters of tho world. 
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When these happy persons approached Y&mv, the judge, he appear* 

I 

ed witlua smiling countenance, having four arms, of a dark colour, 
his eyes like a bud of the waterdily ^ in one hand he held a shell, 
in another a discus, in another a club, and in another water-Hly ; 
he rode on GSroorQ; wore a golden poita; a frown pn his head; 
peart ear>rin^ ; and a»garland of flowers round his ^'^hitru* 

(4 ■ . 

gooptfi and Y<im&*s attendants also appeared in the i]|ost pleasing 
forms. received them with much affection, and, feasting them 

with excellent food, thus addressed them ; Ye are tpuly meritori- 
** ous in your deeds ; ye are wise ; 4^ the power of yourmerits ascend 

to an excellent heaven. He who, born in the world, performs me- 
“ ritorious actions,— -he is my father, brother, and friend.” They now 
saw the glorious state of those who were enjoying heavenly happiness. 

Tbo queen next described to Shouree the journey of the wicked 
to the court-house of Yfim&, and the miseries of the damned in the 
diffeient hells : They have 668,000 miles to travel after death before 
they arrive at the place of judgment. In some places, they travel 
dver a pavement of fire ; in others the mud in which their feet sink 
is burning hot ; next they pass over buiningsand ; next over stones 
, with sharp edges, or burning hot'; sometimes showers of sharp in- 
struments fall upon them, and at others showers of burning ciaalers, 
or scalding water, or stones, or dreidful thorns ; burning winds scorch 
their bodies ; every now and theu they fall into concealed wells full 
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of darkness; or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, in 
which snakes lie concealed : sometimes the road is filled with thick 
darkness; at other times the/pass through the branches of trees the 
lea^s of which are full of thorns; they walk over broken pots ; or' 
over bard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, thorns, or sharp 
piles; they meet tygers, jackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, terrible rak- 
sh&sus, &c. ; and in some parts they are scorched in the sun without 
obtaining the least shade. They travel naked ; their hair is in dis- 
order ; they look like departed ghosts (pratus) ; their throats, lips, 
Ac. are parched; the bodies of some are dried up ; they are covered 
MMth blood, or dirt ; some wail and slir'ck as they pass along ; others 
are weeping; others have horror depicted on their ceunteoances; 
some are dragged along by leather thongs tied round their necks, 
waists, or bands ; some have their noses bored, and are dragged on 
by cords passed through these holes ; others are pulled along by the 
hair, the cars, the neck, or the heels ; and others having their heads 
and legs tied together. On arrh’ing in the presence of Yumh, they 
behold him clothed with terror; he appears S40 miles .in height *, his 
eyes are distended like a lake of water; he is of a purple colour ; 
rays of glory issue from his body ; his voice is loud as the thunders 
at the dissolution of the universe; the,, hairs of lits bedy arc each as 
long as a palm-tree ; a flame of fire proceeds from his mouth ; the 

. ■ • . r 

■noise of the drawing of his breath is greater than the roar of a temp- 

U u 
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cst ; his teeth are exceedingly long ; his nails are l|kc the hand fun 
for winnowing corn : his face is full of terrbr. In his righth and he 
holds an iron club ; his garmeni is an animal's skin ; he rides on a 
terrific buffalo. Chitrfi-gooptfi also appears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. Sound 
terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to he inflicted, 
on the offenders. At length Yumfi ordfers the criminals into his 
presence, and thus addresses them : “ Did you not know that I am 
** placed above all, to give happiness to the good, and punishment 
to the bad ? Knowing this, have you lived in sin ? Have you never 
** heard thatAherc arc different hells fo^ the punishment of the wick- 
** ed ? Havc#you never given youf minds to religion ? To-day, with 
“your own eyes, you shall see the punishment of the wicked. — From 
“ yoogu to yoogu stay in these hells ! You have pleased your.sclve$ in 
** sinful practices : endure now the torments dua to’ these sins. What. 
“ will weeping avail ?” Yunifi next directs Chitru-gooptQ to exa> 
mine into the nature of the offences of the criminals, and, according to 
his report, they are bound and carried aside, awaiting their punish, 
ment. At this time, the wicked ask Yfimu who were witnesses to the 
crimes laid to their charge, and who had informed the judge against. 

? Let such, say they, appear, and give tlieir evidence iii our pre- 
sence< Yumu smiling, though full of rage, commands Sddry&|^* Chfin? 

?«■ r; ■ . 

1 The soRf 
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dru/ Pu.vunu^* Ugnce,® Akashu,* PrirhivsS,’’ VuroonD,® Tit'hce,^ Di- 
nu,* Ratrce,® l*ratu-kalu/® Siindhya-kalU,” and Dhurniii/* to ap- 
pear against the prisoners. •The piisoners, hearing the evidence of 
the ^t^itnei£es, are struck dumb ; and remain trembling and half dead 
with fear, Yumu, full of rage, and gnashing with his teeth, begins 
to beat them with his iron club, and the prisoners roar with anguish. 
After this YomS drives them to different hells. — Pudm'A pooranii. 

Another story. — Vishwiik-sanu, a king, was every where celebrated 
for his meritorious actions and attention to religion. After death, he 
was carried before Yumu, who directed Chitrfi-gooptu to examine his 
books. The latter reported that Vishwuk-sanu was indeed a person 

IS* 

of peculiar merit, but there was one crime written against him, the ra- 
vishing of a beautiful woman. Yumu directed his messengers to cast 
him into the hell Rouruvu, and to fasten him in the embraces of the 
red hot iron image of a female; where he endured torments one hun- 
dred years. After this he was born in an illegitimate manner, and 
lived in disgrace many years. At the close of this period he had a 
fortunate birth.-— 


1 The meoii* S Wmcl« S Fire. 4 The cetijer. 5 Eartbi 6 \Vtiter» 

7 A lunar-day. 8 Day. 9 Night, 10 Morning, » 12 fifcuiogi 

18 A rlKpresentatife of YttoiC. 

Ail the elements and the dmsionsof time are thus colled upon to witness against the prlsoneray 

at 
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. jinotker >^yibbwfi>8an&, a king, was charged, before Yuma 

I 

wit]i having de^owerecl a .bramhun§^ while perforniiog religioua 
austerities, and with having given ortstto a bramhfin guest, Yomu 
ordered him loiig punishments in different hells ; afte^ which he stias 
born a AililcbchQ ; iiis next birth was among those who eat the flesh 
of dogs; the next among a class of men called Madus :>and next a 
koi\tQrttu. lie passed through. these births twice, and then ascended 
to heaven, — Ibid^ 

Another Siory.^t^uvsiu was once so pleased with Vijuj!®, a female;, 
who. had performed the Boodhashtumss vriitu, that he appeared to 
her,, and offered her marriage. She was greatly alarmed«t the sight 
of this stranger, and asked him who he was ? When she feund it was 
Yumfi, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses to 
her, she was filled with terror. Yumfi calmed her fears, and permitted 
her to go and tell her brother, who would be full of distress after sba 
was gone, if be did not know what was become of her. Her brother 
told her she was certainly mad tp think of such a thing, to be mar- 
ried to Yumu.l A fine husband indeed T* She however consented,, 
and Yumfi took her to his palace, but charged her never to go to., 
the southwards, nor to. come to the place where , the dead were 
judged^- She*enquired the reason, and, suspecting that south wajr^ds 
Yumfi had another favouritCi t>he could apt he. satisfied till Yomu 4o Id- 
her his reasons for forbidding her to go southwards, viz, that there the 
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wicked were punished, and that she would not be able to bear the 
« 

dreadful sight. Notwii hstandiug she was thus warned, she resolved to 
go and see the spot. When \5umu was one day busy, therefore, she 
took 'another female or two, and went southwards, tin the cries of. 
the damned had nearly terrified her to distrac tion. To add to the hor* 
ror of the scene, she saw hcr«an other in torments. On her return 

f 

Yumh found her in a state of great distress, and soon discovered 
the cause. She demanded that Yumu should deliver her mother 
that very day, or he should see her face no more. Yumu declared that 
this was impossible ; that her own bad conduct had brought her there, 
aud that it was utterly out of bis power to deliver her, till she waa 
delivered according to the forms of theshastrh, and had suffered what 
was due to her.. Vijuyh became impatient and clamarous. At last 
Yuinh told her, that if she could get the merit of the BoodhastumSe' 
vrutu transferred to her from some one, she might deliver her mother. 
Yumii further told her, that on earth a certain queen, who had perform- 
ed the Boodhashtumee vrutu, . had been three days in the pains of 
child-birth, but that the child was not yet born. If she would there* 
fore go and perform a certain ceremony, which be described to her, the 
queen would be delivered, and in return would transfer the merits of 
tlm vruth to her mother, who would immediately be delivered from 
torments. VijSyu took this advice, and thus procured the’ deliverance 
ofhenhotber from hell.— jBAifvisAyif ' 
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Amthcr Siory.. — Shutaiieeku, a king, was carried before YumO, when 
Chiiru-gooptu reported that he had performed works of great merit, 
but had neglected to present water to'bramhthis. For this sin, YQmb 
ordered him to be cast J^to a burning hell, where he should be punish* 
ed with intolerable thirst. On his arrival at this place, he hras soon tor* 
mented with dreadful thirst, and ent^ated the servant of Yum& to 
rdieve him. The servants declared they could give nothing without 
orders. ^ As the fruit of his former meiit, there were placed before 
him all kinds of food, but no water. After long altercations betwixt 

the servants and the king, Shutancekii at last requcstftd to be car- 
ried back to Ybmu. They carried hirn before the judge, and Shuta* 
n^kfi began to flatter and praise him in such a manner that Ybtnu 
told bim to ask wljatever blessing he chose. He asked fur water. 

Yomu promised any thing but this. He could not give him water, but 

♦ 

he could deliver him from hell. Shhtaneeku then entreated for tins 
blessing. Y5mb directed him to be born again on earth, and to offer 
water to bramhdns, and told bim that then be wotrld ascend to hea- 
ven.*— JWd, 

Jnof^er Story at one time b'^ conquered the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and patalo, and, as is said of Alexander, "be sighed that 

•s. 

* Tbis fttorj haf giffB rise to an aniwal cmxnonj perfornfd by^ilmoat all tlicllindco wemeosTb. that of 
presenting pans of water to bramhdns* oo the Itth of tbeiocrcaM of the moon ia Yolihakfi* This cercoionj U 

called pjpeoidkee Difaddahed Vrdttt* • 
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there were no more worlds to conquer. When medi-tatrng where he 

t 

should go next, Yumu came into bis mind ; and he immediately re- 
solved to pay a visit to Yumu.* Before his arrival, it was announced 
that Ravunfi wa» coming. Yumu was filled vyith fear, and sent word 
that be need not come, for that he had already surrendered to him, and 
was become his vassah Ravunii pushed forward, aud found Yumu all- 
submission. The conqueror, however, resolved to go and see the place 
of the damned before his return. He w'as shewn the way. Onjiis arrival, 
the heart of this rakshush was petrified with horror at the cries of these 
miserable wretches ; and, reflecting on what he saw, be said, “I have 
‘‘conquered the three worlds,^ and there remains nothing which my 
** prowess has not performed. It will be a glorious thing for me to 
** set all these wretches at liberty.” He attempted to pacify the suf- 
ferers by assuring them that he would not depart without accomplish- 

* 

ing their deliverance. He then “ commanded the spirits from the 
fier/deep,” and, with his twenty arms, began to drag them up ; but 
as fast as he landed them on the side,' they fell in again. He conti- 
nued his efforts till he saw that they were unavailing, and that he could 
not reverse the decree which had fixed them in misery. Acknow- 
ledging his diifappoiptment ^ the poor prisoners, he left them, and 
returned. to Lunka (CeyloD}.*AftiAad^tffIi/tf. a 
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Remarks. 

i r 

THE Hin^dos in general have great fears of Aitufe punishment. 
Solhetimes, after committing a'dreuelful sin, these fears are expressed 
to a confidant in some such words as tiiese : “ 1 have aommilted a 
shocking crime, and 1 must endure great and long>cQntinued tor- 
ments f but what can 1 do ? There is no remedy now.*- 

Sofnetimes these fears are so great that they drive a man to per- 

■IP 

form many works of merit, particdlarly works of atonement. If the 
ofiender be rich, they extort large sums of money, from him, which 
are expended in gifts to hramhuns, or in religious ceremonies. If he 
be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with a more fervent seal, or goes 
.on pilgrimage to difierent holy places* 

The Hindoos consider some .sins as sending whole generations to- 
hell. A false witness. is to suffer future torments, and with him four- 
teen generations, of his family ; the man who swears by the waters of 
the Ganges involves himself and family in the same suffeiiogs.* 
Jf a lliiidoo^at the time jpffWo'rship put a stalk of doorva grass on 

the Shivu lingu, he and seven generations sink into hell. 

>■' 

* t have heard a Hiiiduo lay. that luch a person not oi^y incurs all this future misery, but that the hand 
abut touches the sacred water immediately becouica irliUe* ^fbis person said he bad sceu svfcral persons who 
Jiure this mark of the wrath of the gods. 
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mcriON xvr. 

' '-v. t 


0/ the different Fr&liitfMsi 

m 

THE flindoo jsliastrSis teach that the universe, after an immenso 
period of time, is consumed, and after a long periotf is again revived; 
thus revolving by a succession of changes through eternity, Therfe 
are four kinds of Pi’filfiyns mentlonejiin thesbastr&s in which mate^ 
rial things are changed or destroyed.: 

’ m 

1, The first is called Nityh Pruluyfi, or.j^ie dcstniction of any part 
of the universe, great or small: this is applied to those changes 'and 
that destruction of things which are' constantly taking place. 

' • • .•k 

2. Noitnittil^fi prutuyO. Whlinit^is tafcet'^laoe, the heavens, earth 

nnd patalfi are destroyed. This desttuttibh is 'said to take place at 
the interval of Y,55#,r«bfl;;^0Q: years, f’ Brfiutha, Vishnop, land :Shi\Hi 
are supposed tj^ escape destruction in; TJ^ey take re* 

fu»»e in GolukO, this he’aven df Shi^. This is the opinion of the' 
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• ' 
vadantu puodj||; the nyayfi^ p&ildtU sa^,' that at this tiftie the 
gods, &c. take refuge in' 


^^8/ In Tl^ Piakrit^rQtSyO, the - ^hole uniVcwe % said to'lb^l^de-i 
*^iPoyed, with the three gods aboV9^inentioned ; only PfQkritu* and 
Poorooshu* ate supposed^ ttr sur'^ivei ^ Tliis priiluyu is said Ho take 
place at the end of U l,SH4iOD>68,000 years. 


Atynntiku'priiluyij. T!liijs prSlfiyh immediately take* place in the 
mind of the person who has obtained the true knowledge of God : 
that is, he sees Br&mhu in every .:thingi and in bis >de|s every thing 
eUe but Brdmhh is extinguished* 


Those who adhere to the nyayti sliastrfis reject the Prakritu prfi- 
Ifiyu, The pouraniku phndits regard only the two first. Some learn* 
ed men believe that there is no other destruction of the universe than 
what takes place daily. 


Before the Noimittiku prhluyiii says the ^hre6-Bhaguvut&, there is ii 
no rain for one hundred yeiir|f<.and the anunals airbegin to devour 
each other. At lengw^'Shivu/^talcing the,;njiinp.,^SOnk&rshQnu,‘)‘ 

• Th* activs ted panife pr]nc)|dc» b utitfe t Hie dettrojw.. 
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causey a .flame of Are to issue from his mouth, whi^sets on fire the 
whole ^>rpatalu»^*^he flames arisd froi|^ 'thence to the eartbj while 
the 8ui|j|Ssn the heavens, heated a hundred* fold, assists the general 


col^piagratidD, andjthe three worlds, patalu, eai;th, aittthe heavens' 
expire in the . flames, til], accor^ng to the Hindoo comparison;!^ 


is consumed to ashes like a piece of cow»dung. These ashes are 
driven through the boundless apace by Puvunu, the god of wind. 


’blowing for one hundred years into a perfect tempest. After this, 
dieavy.elo^ds arise, and the rain falls in torrents thick as the truqk of 
an elephant, for one hundred years. J*]^othing but water now remains. 
The water is next dried up by the heat (tazu)that exists in all sub- 
stances. This tazu is at length destroyed by wind, which in its turn. 


produces tether or space. Tn tins -manner different changes take 
place, (according to .Ute <doctrine of the vadantu' philosophers) till 
at length what the Hindoos call May 5 is efeatedj^and then material 

■ ' V . *• . j*-- ; V 

: forms spring to Ijirtb, and the universe is re-created. . 

- • -iLy.v.* ■ * 





A Sect of Wndoos, 




ACCOUNT OF THE DIKIIS. 

♦ - * 

THE founder of this sect was Nau&ku» a Hindoo of the ksh&triySi 
cast, born, about four h^d red years ago^ at a village named Rai> 
bhdadee*tulumundC^, in the district of Majha^ in the P^jab. Na* 
nuku lived to old age. He hail two sons, llis family now reside at 
Dah&ra, by the river Ravee,. where Nanbk&died ; and from whence, 
as tile Sikhs say, he ascended to heaven in his bociily state, his gar* 
ments only being, found after his^deatli. His disciples took these 
garments, and burnt them instead of the body. 

Naniiku, before his death, passing by bis own relations, appoint^ 
ed a favourite disciple, called ttugudQ, to succeed him. t^ngudu, at 
bis death, appointed one of hU disciples of the name of '6^mur&*dasu 
to fill up -his station ; to him succeeded Ramfi’idasu, and, in succes- 
sion, after him, ^rjoonu, Hurce-Govindfi, Huree-Rayu, IJuree-Krish- 
nfi, and Tagbah^dfir. The person who presided last over the Sikhs, 
as their religious head^ was Govindu-Singhuv ^ 
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Naniikii paid lek regard to. Uje iTinkbo'go^ls 't‘^an^ GOvijittdiising. 
lio, and rather dissuaded his disciples 

i#>l woi^. Govindu.singlia set up \he Vdrslilp'Jf ^ess 
Doorga*but did not direct the'’ Sihhs io worship aiiy; c^er deity 
tho^ , in the work, he has written, there are accounts of ot^er deities. 
Govindfi-singhu also olfered Mgody sacriices at tj4 fcstiv^s of Door- 
ga. The worship of this goddess, is at present seldom perfoiineti before 
an image, butJf an old image have exi8te|j| ih'any placf from time 
immempiiai, We Sikhs worship it. Ii> general, however,iliey pile a 
iiumber of^ weapons together, as the representative of Doprga. The- 
followers of Govindu-singhD also ofl[er bu^nt-sacrihees to this goddess. 


The Sikhs at present arc dlviclecl into two great sccts^ of whlcfi 
pays the greatest reverence to Nanukd, and the otber^lp Govindh- 
iinghh ; though these two Chiefs arc venerated by all the Sikhs. ~ 
The disciples of Nanuku are called Khpolasas, and have less of a war- 
like disposition than those of GoyindS-singhu, 'Who are called Klial- 
-sas. In the Punjab, the Khalsas are^most nun^erpHS,. The outward 
distinction between these two kinds of Sikhs' seems to lie in this, the 
.IClialsas keep their Jiair ; the .Khpolasas shave. 


The Raja of the Sikhs^^ to tr^y^bether a klialsa be thoroughly ini- 
tiated or not, sometimes s^liisliuii, and Ihreateiis him with punish- 
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ment if ke will not cut off his beard. If he refuse, he beats liim ; if 
this dp not change his 'purpose, he proceeds as though he were about 
to kij^kim. If he resolve to part with his life rather than with hi^ 
hair, he sets him at liberty as a good Khalsa. 

At present the Sikhs pay' the same reverence to two books,' as 
they did to their religious leaders. The first of these works was 
written, at different tim^, by Nanfiku and his first four successors. 
This is called the first book. The other work was written by 
Govindfi-singhfi, and is called Grunt’hu, or the Dushuniec-padshahee. 
It received this name on account of its having been written in the 
time of the tenth.religious leader of the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs worship the above two books,* which are placed in 
their temples, and in some places are read twice or thrice a day, by 
an officiating priest called a Grunt^^. 

The Grfint’hee performs the worship of the two books, before be 
^ begins to read, in the.following order ; He first bathes, and puls on 
clean clothes ; cleans the place, and covers it with a mat ; places 
u stool on the mat; spreads a cloth on the stool, and on this cloth 

* The wdl-iiifiirMd ^ikh atteropti to justify the outward appearance of worship by saying that lie decs 
tbJ^ that the lower orders may regard the ccixtciits of books. 
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puts the hook or books. The book (when only one is worshipped) is 

wrapt up in 8 cloth, either plain of gilt, according to the ability of 

.1 ■ . 

the owner. Then the cloths (which' ar^ several when it belongs to 
a rich are taken off with much- reverence; incense is burnt ; red 

.'V’ 

powder' sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon tlw book, to 

.'-i ■ ' ' 

which the persob 'makes.4i bow.* The Grnnt’lieG then begins to read 
aloud, that others may hear. When any parts occur whieh are poe- 
tical, those present, who ‘ are able, jpin tlie Qj'unt'hee in singing, or 

.-rf* 

rather. chaQ|i|pg them. 

Persons who have leisure and opportunity, read* portions of these 
books daily, and repeat certain- words, iu the form of petition, 
four times a day. They who have not these books, repeat the name 
of Nanfikfi or Govindo-sioghfi, or address some words to one of 
these leaders once or twice a day. This daily worship is perform^ 
ed either in the dwelling house,, or- in a- separate place devoted to re- 
ligious uses, A Sikh never opens a copy of his shastros without first 
bowing to the book. If any one neglect this, it is supposed' his 
reading will do him no good. ^ ^ 

i 

The Grhnt’hee r^geives fees or presents, beside the offerings made 

t’" 

• . . ■ ■ -I ' 

* When tho person performs each of these ceremoiries, be repeats an SacantstioOs talicu from the sbaitrlkf 
aciChoboigiioraD|v/(hepropwmlinir&|hej||||Ui**Oh/Crem0/* . * 
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at the times of worship. Lands ar? given by the raja to some temples, 
as weU ^» ,to the officiating Grfint’hecs. 

The doctrine of these tvp books respecting God, is, that he is an 
invisible Spirit, and is to be conceived of as being active and passive, 
with and without qualities. 


,V 

These bonks also incuTCate the doctrine of the respect- 

ing Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivu ; .the creator, the pres^er, and the 
destroyer ; and in di/fcrcnt parts are to be found forms of praise to 
Vishnoo, under the name Narayunu. 


There arc three things which these works particularly commend, 
First, a disposition to serve Narayuuu ; Secondly, devotion, expressed 
in repeating the names of Narayunu; in meditating on these names, 
in praising Narayunu, See, Thirdly, uniting with devout persons. 
Govipdu'Singhii^s work contains forms of praise to Narayfinu, whose 
chief name in this book is Ukulu-poorooshu, vix. the everlasting. 


The Sikh ahastrfis contain the>bistorics of the41indoo incarnations. 
They also teach, that, after death, absorption in God is to be pre- 
ferred to every other state, Tl^y^o not encourage Sikhs to seek 
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the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, from whence the soul dcs* 
cends to enter on a succession of births. The performance of the ce« 

r 

remonitt contained in their books is the way to future happiness. ^ 

iThesc books further teach, that tlie st^irows experieiced in the 
diflPerent transmigrations of the soul, are the fruit of std^'; that as 
long as the soul is confined iii the body, it is in chains ; and that 
whether the chains be of gold or iron, it is Still a prisoner, and eiuiiir- 

‘ -f > 

ing punishments. They also believe in the existence oftthc Hindoo 
kihg of death, Yumu, and in the puuibhinents he inflicts. 

•• 

The temples are built by rich men,' or by a few persons uniting 
in the expcnce. They have a flat roof, and arc roomy enough to 
hold multitudes of worshippers, who sometimes sir,, and at other 
times stand, during worship. ‘ 

The Sikhs have a number of festivals, all of which are celebrated 
in k ' similar manner ; the difference principally lies in the degree of 
splendour with which they are kept. The anniversaries of the bfiA 
and death of Nanuku arc observed ; ceremonies are also performed at 
the close of each month, and at the entrance of the sun into a new 
sign. In the month Kaftiku, on the 14th day of the wane of the 
moon, at Ram das-pooru,j^hc Punjab, about forty miles from La- 
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horu, the Sikhs, once a year, have a very great feast called DS^pfi- 
luala. At this place is a pool of water, which was enlarged by 
C^rjoonu, the son of RamdasS, one of the ten teachers whem the 
Sikhs reverence. On this day the people from all the surrounding 
countries bathe in this pool, with the same faith ia its virtues da 
the IlindoCs have in Ounga.® On other occasions people come 
and bathe in this pool from all the neighbouring places, aud those 
who live on the spot bathe in.it daily. When the Sikhs bathe in 
au;^ other place, they recollect this pool^ and bathe in it as though 
it were the Uiuritu>surQ. On the entrance of the sun into a new 
sign, in the month Voisbakhp, they have also a great festival at 
RamdaS'poorfi, in honour of Nanuku’s birth day,« 

The division of men into casts exists among the Sikhs in some 
measure ; but tiie Sikh bramhuns, kshittriyus, voishyus, and shoo- 
dfus (if of one seetjf eat together. Thepoila is not much regard- 
ed, especially by the regular Sikhs. In the article of marriage, how-- 
ever, the cast is attended to very strictly, as a Sikh gives his son in. 
itllprriage with a scrupulous regard to* cast. 

Any person may become a Sikh. When a person wishes to be- 

• It 19 cftllcd UraritH-sllr^, or tlie pool of living wntcr. Two or tlircc hundred thousand people ore raid to* 
b'lthe iii^liis fxiol on this < ccasion. . 

t That lsi all the followeri of Nau';k& cat together, aotfali tho.^e who venerate GOvindil-siughli do the 9anie» 
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come a Sikl), be makes known hisintenlion to a\Gtiint’hee, or any 
person learned in the Sikh shastrSs, and if lie wish to become a 
KhaUS) ceases to cut his ^air. When his hair has grown a month 
or two, be goes again to the Grhnt’hee, when virhal is called the 
living water it prepared, by stirring a knife in a bowl of water, and 
repeating incantations. When ready, theperson jrfiais his hands, 
and the Grunt'hee pours aome of this water of life into his hands, 
of which -the disciple drinks live times^- after which the Grunt’hce 
rubs a little on his eyes* While he* receives this water, he repeats 
five times, “ fVah^ Gooroo\ jWcuX Khaha /§ JVah Gooroo jeeka 
y^phUtehr^ Next the GrOnt’hce asks him what his name is. If Uie 
name be insignifioant in sound or meaning, and the person become 
a Khalsa, he gives him another. Tb’ the name of every Khalsa they 
add the w’ord'SinghQ, After this the initiated partakes of a meal 
-called Kfirah-prusadu, which is made by putting clarified butter 
.on the fire, in a pan, and when it is hot, putting fiour in it, and 
atirring it till it is well mixed : after this, sugar, milk, and various 
kinds of fruits are mixed with it, and prepared on the fire. When 
this food is ready, the Grfiut’hSe w'orships the book as described above, 
nt which time a little food, thus prepared, is given to the book, and 


* ITtffc IS in exclamation of adjilration. f Gmfpo means spiritual teacher, f Je^ is an honorable epithet* 
§ Eiaka meins delivcrancci end here refers to dcliveraiice frem the cliaini cosimcted with a bodiljr state* 
Ji Phtttch means tlctory or g|ior j. 
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tlic rest is offered to the ^kalu*poorooshu, ia the name of I^anfiku, 
accompanied with'a prayer to Govindu'Singhu, that his blessing may 
rest upon this person now becoming a Sikh. At the close, t|^, food 
is distributed among tiie spectators of every cast. Before they se- 
parate, the Grunt’hee addresses a short discourse to the disciple res- 
pecting the religion of the Sikhs. 

TheGrunt’hSe teaches this disciple an incantation by repeating it 
in his presence till it be learntj' or else he gives him a copy of it. The 
Siklre pay great reverence to the mCintrus^ but less to their spiritual 
guides than the Hindoos. 

Women are made Sikhs in the same manner as men. The only 
difference in the form is, that when the water of lift is prepared 
for women, it is stirred with, the back instead of the edge of thtf 
knife, 

m 

When a Musfilman becomes a Sikh, he is forbidden in tlie strong* 
est manner, to* cat* beef. * 

The Sikhs have schools where their children are taught, the grQn- 
t’hees -also teach- the meaning of their sacred Ibooks. to those indi- 
viduals who come to them. The respe^^ble sh55dru$ can teach' 
tlie Sikh sacred books toothers. 
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The Sikhs have religious mendicants amongst them* as Nauukfi- 
shakhses,* Nirvauees,j' Ckalees,;}:' and Nirminulfis!| 

'■K f ‘ . 

"The Sikhs have certain ceremonies, after the birth of a child, Q at 
iiiarriage, and at death, and some perform the Hindoo shraddhu 
after death. But the ceremonies at these times are not so numerous 
as among the Hindoos. 'The Sikh shastrhs do not enjoin what are 
called the ten sungskarhs among the jHindous. 

The Sikhs conduct the shows at their weddings much likiii the 
Hindoos. 

They keep their women in grewslavery, yet instances of infule* 
lity are prdfty common. If a man murder his wife on account of 
improper conduct, he is not punished. The raja says^ if he were to 
punish such a husband, all the women would become unchaste. 


^ That is« those who obserre the custom of NaDhkb* 
t These go cnilrcly naked. ' 

i 17icsc mendicants wear blue doilies, Tliey profess to bclicwc in Ukul^pooroosliS. 

$ The name of these mendicants itilimaCcs that ibc j are sinless. 

I Before the time of NsnAkb, the people of tlicPhnjab of high cast n.^cd to destroy all tlieir female ehil- 
dicn after preserring tlie first. Kanhkh forbad ibis to all his ditciplea on ) aiti of rscommunlcatton. Ibe piac- 
lice isstQl in existenre in the PGiiJab^|^ODgst those who follow the Hindoo religion. Some of tjie descend anl* 
40f NanhkG too perpetrate these murders# but these persons do not follow the religion of their ancestor. 
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The Sikhs bur^ their dead ; and their wives, sometimes, but very 
seldom, ascend the funeral pile with lhej| husbands. This is done, 
however, ki imitation of the Hindoos. They generally sing~ i^^tain 
words of the shastrus accompanied with music, as they convey ^he 
bodies of the dead to be burnt. Sometimes a great multitude of 
Sikhs assemble on these occasions, and continue singing till the body 
is entirely consumed* 

■ ■ ^ 

\Tlie Sikhs eat flesh, particularly wild poultry, and wild hogs. The 
lower orders cat tame fowls. House fed hogs arc forbidden. Spirits 
arc not forbidden, and many'^indulgQ to excess. Tobacco and snuff 
arc prohibited. 

-T' ... ^ . . 

The raja is the chief judge among the Sikhs, but he has inferior 

magistrates who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the advice of four 
or five persons who may be present. The administration of justice is, 
however, but ill attended to. They punish thieves by hanging them 
or cutting them to pieces. They have jails. In common cases, the 
village magistrate decides with the assistance a few of the villagers. 
They have no written civil or criiniaal laws. 

The soldiers arc hired like servants, and leave the service when 
they choose. None are forced into the army. 

* X* 
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Tlie taxes arc paid twice a year, on the harvest, ^either inH^iud or 
in money. 


^he present reigning fartiily are kshhtriyus ; the name of the pre- 
sent raja is R&nOjeet-singhQ.. 


About sixty years ago this ^^jj^try was under the "government 
of Delhi. After this time, a number '^l^lSckSdr chiefs, with their dis- 
ciples, began to coutroul and plunder different districts. These chiefs 
next quarrelled, and contended for the supremacy* and in these con- 
tentions the grand-father of l^nujed^inghu was slain. The father 
of this prince died a natural death %|Ksubduinga considerable part 
of the^countcj|p, At this time, Zumin-Shah, kiug’of||||buJ|j at- 
tempted to conquer the Punjab, and before him all the oth^r chiefs 
fled ; but an interview taking place between the king of Cabul and 
Runojeet-singhu, a union followed, and the latter obtained the quiet 
possession of the'Punjab, 
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The following is a List of topics selected from the TForls- called 
(jriint*hilfi:e^ written hy NanUkU and Ms four succcssofsy as 
drawn up hy JgpU-RamtIy a Sikh pUndii. 


1. Account of Brumha considered as free from the three qua-, 
lilies.* ^ 

% 

S. Account of Brdmha considered as possessed of qualities. 

'3, The commands of Gj^^ommended. 


4r ^P^cription of the fruit to be derived from th^service of God. 


d. Commendation of a true disciple. 


6. Account of a true spiritual guide. 

7t Reproof of those who, turning their backs on God, apply to 
the performance of works. » 

■y- 

•Jl’ia. I. Stttu'H, that wliicli givcf riac lo uisdom ; 2 KIJ/II, that ^liicn gives rise to desire and action ; 3 TiU 
fnH, that which givci rise to ignorui.ee uud iiiaclivit.v. 
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8. Commendation of Hiose who firmly btlidve and beaillpy serve 
God. 


T^e fruit of meditating on God described. 

10. The subjects of comnii||idation enumerated, viz, truth, causea 
of pleasure, compassion, holineniArue. judgment. i 



11. The fruito arising from the three qualities. 


IS. The boundless creatiiin was formed of God, co:isi> 

dered as having the Sutwu-goonh. 


13. The same, considered as having the Ruju*goond. 

H. The same, considered as having the Tumu-goonQ. 

15. The power of the name of God, viz. its power, when re- 
peated, to destroy the sin of the repeaters. 

\ 

Commendation of the fi’uit arising from works. 

17. Commendation of tranquillity of mind. 
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18. the creatton^ the time of creation ; God's works inde- 
scribable. 


]9< Commendation of those who profess to be wise respecti.|y 
c I cation, &c. 




20. Creation considered^^ 

*^1. The wonders of God described as inscrutable* 


22. The perfections of C^i(||^s celebrated in endless songs*. 

1^. j||p>n)mendation of what is called yugu.** jSommenilatiois. 
of the state of those who are destitute of passions. 


24. The whole world described as the offspring of what is cal- 
led God’s maya.\ 

/ * 

25. The believer in- God, described as obtaining all his desires. 


* This includes a number of lulnotc ccrcmunlcs. See an article under the head Yogh. 

t Pr, delusion. This is lomeiimei^allod ability. The Hindoos say that this (jua.'ity is necessar}* to God^ 
as the crcatoFi otherwise he would never (^ivc birth to material things. 
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S6. The praise of God and his glorious perfections*' 

Commendation of those ^ho believe in God. 

^28. Of the ceremony called ArQtee, viz, holding up it lighted lamp 
to an image. 

SP. Condemnation of the prou 



SO. Commendation of the humble. 


SI. Of the low estimation whi 



ought to form of ourselves. 


>S2. Of the instruction of mankind. 

33. Of renouncing our own desjy'es, and embracing religion. 


34. Condemnation of all human things, religious, ceremonies, and 
riches. The power o]F Cod's name, viz. the fruits of repeating it. 


55. lie who knows that all his earthly possessions come from 
God, described as a holy person, llowhojias not this knowledge, 
described as having no iuheritanhe either in this world or in that to 


: come. 
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C)f the evil of desire, &:c. also of the evil of enjoying tlic 

•*5;' * 

pleasures of the world. 

37. • The excellency of * i believing attachment to the deity. 


38. Of the evil of fixing the mind on the fieeting enjoyments of 
life. Commendation of tU$ wisdom which considers the deity as> 
the only good. 


s 

39. Of the importance of sounding aloud the name of Gud» 


40. Of the fetters in whicffil|rpcrson is bound who forgets God, 
and has heart in the things of this world. 


41. The evil of enjoying earthly things, also of outward ceremo* 
nies, &c. The name of God albsufficient. 


42. Of th^ excellency of faith in a person's spiritual guide*. 

43. Of crushing pride ; of refuse in God ; of subduing the mem- 
bers. 

44. Of the praises, &c. of God, Of the service, &c. paid to ho- 
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ly persons; the excellency of fkltli lii a spiritual^ guide %hfiier cle- 
scribed. The evil of woHts ^ efficacy of the natUe of Oo(T, tn what- 
ever way, and with whatever pa#io*n* , pronounced. Of the decay- 
ing nature of the bot^ ; the evils^of i^^tni^^iRp alilcf Triendslilp ^ of 
the great benefits derived from the kindness of a*spirftuat 'guide!; 

45. Of the' perishing iMturd' of the bendits ob- 

tained in a future state by^setjH^%||||||li»%gahfls^Hdiire, ang^, &c. 
as well as by setting the mmif’againit the Un^dfitafle act of horn- 
ing with a deceased husband. 

c 

. 46. God .who'ereated' the wed^pi^eaeribed as unttreated, aUd yet 
as the world itselilS 


■^47. Gon^eiidathitf of the office Of a spiritual guide, and of a 
falthM diacf^le..i-^dndemU^ ofSthbse who despise a spiritual 
guide. 


'44.v■‘^ComtIreBdtf^dh^'t^fhids'i^se^ving holy^ persons; ai|p of God^ls 
< and of.a spifitu^^^ 


49. Of God, the all-wise., Ponunendat^op of thpi^ )destijHite of 
all passions. 
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50, He who keeps company with the holy, described as obtain- 
!ng Ood ; of the evil of reproaching a spiritual guide. 

51. The kaowIedj;e of God represented as destroying worldly 
thoughts. 

5%, The blessing bf adman’s teacher j assuming the dress of a 
mendicant, and visiting ^^^j^Hlnaces, declared to avail nothing, if a 
tfnan be destitute of fsuth in the deity. By faith in the deity, the 
power of pride said to be destroyed. 


SS. He who walka m d|||W8y of truth, described as obtaining 

feat benefits, as a fair trader obtains great profits. 

■iff' 


54. Riches and youth described as resembling t^e unsteady water 
on the leaf of the water-lily. The body destroyed as quickly as the 
edge of the cloth called a jama. 


55. The person who torning hia back o»Ced^ oootiiueo (by fVf* 
petual in the world, described aS resembling a virgin, who, 
didiking her husband, stays in her father’s house. 

fid. God, the soul of the world, 

Yj 
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S7» Tlil^body, described as the field ; holy works, as the seed ; 
faith in God; as the water by which the seed is Watered, and ab> 
sorption in God, as the harvest or frui^^ 

58. The body of him whose mind is immersed worldly things, 

V 

described as consisting of earth, which evil actions reduce to mud, 

. 4 ; 

in which the mind is held like a frog'set fast in the nlud. 

59. The evil of envious and malicibusactions done tlirough pride. 

V 

60. A man described as unable to fix his mind»ou God, as long 
as deceit and a disposition to reproach continue in him. The favour 
of God obtained by subjecting the mind ; the fruit of this favoiir, 
the knowledge of God. 

* I { 

61. Man said to make God his refuge, and to know him, as a 

fish takes refuj^e in the water. * 

6‘2. That which God has appointed, described as certain of com- 
pletion ; but all the efibrts of man, as vain. 

63, A few words respecting Biumhu. 

■ ■ r * . / ■ 

f 

■ ■ J 

■J 

64. The fruit arising from serving a spiritual guide, said to be the 
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tasting of that pleasure in God, which will destroy alh'thirst after 
the world. . 

65, By entering into the religious orders of voiragocs, &c. men 
said to have, obtained great kingdoms; and after finding no happi- 
ness .in these exalted states, described as having obtained happiness 
by religious mendicity and serving their teacher, 

in • ^ 

66. G.od the Creator^ oi^3!l world : among his creation, he who 
li^ the truth in his heart, described as the person who will obtain 
the Creator. ... 

. 67. By meditation, the i^rt filled with joy and truth ; by the 
favour of a spiritual guide, absorption in God. Commendation of 
those who love their spiritual guide. Condemnation of those who 
turn* their backs on their teachers. 

68. By believing with the heart in the spiritual guide, a man said 
to obtain absorption in God. All except such, described as worms 
dwelling in ordure. . The man devoted to his teacher, said to obtain 
t.he design of his birth. 

• 69 . God, a heap of gold to the believer : The person who is dc- 

Yy» 
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vofed to his teacher, beloved of God. A blasphemer is destitute of 
faith. 

70. He who obtains the name of God from the mouth of his 
spiritual teacher, described as the person who will purify bis own 
‘ heart. 


71. Wisdom, which is like ligh|,..^j|i^re£eDted as destroying ig- 
norance, in the form of the tfimfi-goohfi. 

72. Commendation of the person who has 'shewn the evil of for- 

ti 

saking God ; who serves God ; and who, through tlfe favour of his 

. Vr- 

teacher, has obtained the order of a voiragSS. 

73. The portion of the person, who turns his back on God, 

though he should perform works according to the vadfi, Ac. de- 

•• 

scribed as being only sorrow. 

74. He who can subdue his pride, described as ^nalided to be 
a spiritual guide, from whom may be obtained heaven. 

7d. He who forsakes the ways of God ; the worldly man, who 
is buried in the world, in whose body (which is like a vain image) 
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pride dwells, said td obtain the fruit of successive births and deaths ; 
but he who is enabled to forsake this pride, described as obtaining 
God by the favour of his teacher. 

7G, The service of the spiritual guide capable of being perform- 
ed with the greatest ease, and the fruit great. The .fruits of all 

meritpripus actions to be acquired from repeating the name of God, 

by the person who desires to serve God, 

\ ’ 

77* He who performs sacrifices, and every other religious act, 
if his back be turned to God, said to be. like a wife who dresses her- 
self in the gayest apparel, but despises her husband. 


78. Commendation of tiic father and mother of the person who 
ardently serves God. • :* 

79- The fruit arising from forsaking unprofitable pride, through 
hearing the b.pundless pcrfectipos of God described. ^ 

80. Praise to the name of God. 


81. By the favour of Gpd an excellent teacher obtained, and. by 
obtaining an excellent teacher, absorption in God obtained. 
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82. Commendation of a good teacher ; of the knowledge of God ; 
of faith in God ; of good conduct J of freedom from passions ; and 
of a just idea of Br&mhu. The evil of whatever is opposite to these. 

83. . The true God, and the spiritual guide, described as one. 

h: 

84. Wisdom obtained with extreme difficulty. . 

85. The great fruits arising from remembering Cod. 


FINIS. 
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Renouncing liiebycxposurctofisrccssivc cold, a Hindoo method of expiating 


sin, 

Repeating once the name 
Mschood, 


of Vishnoo, the prescribed 

• « • • 
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for a single 
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Jtavenire of the nywab upon the Hindooi v|i9>gave to the 
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Ktg<vid%hBbjects treated of in this vorl^ - r *.;r. .* ^ ^ 

Hoads in^gal, r - •• - - ^ - s, - 

Aajopoots destrojr all their female children). « . .* ^ *■ r % 


SACRED fire constantly preserred, • > « m m j * 405 

Sacrifioes (aUegbrical) of horses and men) firomthe jvyoor-Tidfi) ^ S45 

Saltpeter, its-manufimtuze, * *• • * « . . I - 150 

Salration-giving'ceremonies. Eagerness of the Hindoos in performing^em, 444 

' • .:1 f 

Schools among the Bindoos, - - • *■ • • ^ 196 

♦ 

Seasons, state of, in Bengal, . . » ISI 

Ehastrus'of the Hindoos, general observations on them, • . . 191 

Shoodru put to death for assuming the dress of a brambun, - - 440 

Sliraddhu, directions respecting it, . « • - - . - • 381 

Slave, form of emancipatii^ one, • « • - « ... 6 

Silk-worms, feeding (hem, and raising silk, • ^ 149 

Similarity betwixt thc'vudos and pooranfie, - • . . 314 

Sins, how nuuiy kinds,. • - • - - • • 404 

Soil of Bengal, - - - - » 140 

Sons, how many kinds, ' . , - < « - m • ; - • 388’ 

Specimens of what are called mimtriif) « » • .• - . “ 

Srajhdoulah quarrels with.ike English, «• « /«. .** * .* .** - 63 

- — - murdered^ * ' ■ * ■ 

! 

Story of 'Ogni-vatalu, a rakshusu, > 

>— rofYikrumh-sanuandadevote^f • - «• - « . - 31 

. -jrF. . f r ■* 
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Story of Prit'horo]^, and hU father who ate human flcdiy • - « 

of the patting^ out bf the eyes of Shah^AUum, from FranUm*s History, 
of a Imned Hindoo female, 

• of VSdh-ryasTi, who arranged the vSd&s, 

.! _ 

• a acaiidalous one of a Hindoo pundit, « • • - . 

a singular (Are in the rig'V^fi, - 

Stone pits ctAtaining uncreated Sbivii-lingus, •> . . . « 

Sutyu-yoogu, anecdote relative to this period, - • • - ■ 

Soondurvuniis described, > > • - - • ■ 

Sagar'^ine, its cultivation, - - - - - - •• 

Sijngskidtu language, observations on it, • 
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TATEES for cooling the wind, • » • 

Theives avoid punishment in a future stale by suflering for the o/Teuce, 
Tunes of perfonniiig diflerent ceremonies, > • > ■ * ' 

Tobacco, its cultivation, - 

Translatious of the Hindoo writings very desirable, ... 

Thermometer, its state for twelve months, . » » » - 

/ 

. . U 

UtlHAFPY impressions made on the pubUomind by encomiums on the 
Hindoo idolatry, - - • 

"Cfl’hurvu-vlidu, a good part of it conbdhs prayers for the destruction of 
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enemies. 
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VXDANTIJ'S ^ranslatimi ©fits contents, 
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VSdantn do^ine^respectuig God .isi that individual souls, and the univer- 
sal soul, are one, • - . * j . . .. S54; 

Vhdus, long account of them from Mr. C^lebrooke, • . • . SOS 

recognize the most impure of the Hindoo gods, • _ . - * - 319 

•' — 1 >. encourage the burning of vridows alive, - - - - S28 

Vadij-vynsn founder of the vSdantu sect of philosophers, ■; - * - - S37 

yadiis extravagant assertions in them, - • ■ ; . . « ' S30 

— ■ ■ inconsistency of diflerent assertions in them, * i • ” 919 

-■■ ■ ■ character of the writers of tliese works, - - . - - - 313 

their meaning not sought for by students^ - - - . -211 

Vadantii pbilosopherr, tlidr vrorks, > a . - r . , S39 

a ■ ' 

yikrniuadityu and Bhurtcc-hiirec, births of £0 


WILIT is Cod ^ a long agitaled question araang the Hindoos. Ancedeto 
respecting this question, - - » 

Woman, n,. praises herself as the supreme soul, ' - - ^ • 

— only one known to.]iavc reigned over the Hindoos, 

Women, state of JviiowJedgu among them, - ' - • » - - 

shockingly degraded by (Ire Hindoo laws, - . - - 

> ■ ' - instances of theif repenting after oscenj^ing the funeral pile, and 
being deprived of cost, not unfreqnent, 

Works on the casts, • - - - - 

. on diiiercnt duties of Hindoos, V ■ • - - . - 

- - — on Astronomy, » » • 

Wordly attachment, the enemy of divine wisdom, - - - <• 

3^on^ipping the creatiftra more than the Creator, instances firom the vadus. 
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YEARS of the godS) &c. » “ • r - - - - S 

Yoogiis, the foht ~ - - - - - - - - « S 

1 * 

Yogu, a ceremony .taught in the patunjulu dutshihiU} '■ ■ ' 

Yumu endeavours to seduce his sister^. » r " .. * 
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A«SNAKC, as large as a monntainy swallows B]ii-r'>nri, • - • - 62 

Abominable orgies practised by some followers of the. Tunlrns) • • b 

Accoant of (Uc Hindoo works on«stronomy and astrology, ... gtif) 

- of the contents of the Hindoo medical works, ... 333 

Antiquity of tlie Aluhabhatfitn, ........49 

' ' ■ Ramayunu and Shrie-Bhagiirutn, «... 83 

Appearances of the planets, ......j. g78 

Archers, instructions to these warriors, • . . . . . . 383 

Army, method of its march, . ..«».« . 387 

Arrows, diflerent kinds, how to use them, &c.- ..... 385 

Astrology, Hindoos much attached to it, . * • . . . 269 

Astrologers waiidcr about and cheat the people, ■ . . . .271 

A «faeh"»e"t* of the Hindoos to their gods; vast ezpences incurred in 
displaying Uiip attachment, ' - - - r 
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BAMACHARSIS despise the vadus and foBoir the toBtroiy 
Bathing fbroth<«i|iiaiiig images, «... 
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Batbing hoar to be peifonned ; benefits arising from this dnijry , * > • 433 


JlaltlC) bow to be managed, « « - - • . • .> * 389 

■t 

Bead>roll, made sacred," •> «• -*« . « « . 468 

Benefits of receiving an initiating •muntrn, or incantation, « » « 10 

■ ■ ' ■ ' attendant on reading the pooranfis, • • ■ « :> ^ • 146 

I . arising from thinking upon Gnnga, - • . » , 244 

■ ■■ I . 1 . .. n i A— bathing in the Ganges, - ■ • - -fWd 

- ' bathing in difierent rivers,^ 213 

— — r— — — — visiting holj places, • • « ■ •• 245 

— - looking at the Ganges, - • “ f • 24(f 

— bowing to the Ganges, • • ■ jr ■ 247 

> - ..I —— - ■ touching the waters of the Ganges, - ■ • Jl>id 


bathing in the Ganges at particular limes, • « 251 

building a temple, for the Shivu lingu, > . « - 257 

cutting a pool, and offisring it for public use, ■ - /Aid 

• dying at particular places on the Ganges, • « !^62 


Bh«enu'i,.agrcatsiutton, - « . . w S30 

Birth of Seeta, - .----87 


Births ascertained, whether the person born be a god, a man-eater, or a man, S75 
Bludgeons, how to use them, - - - - - - • • S8C 

Bones of the dead to be thrown into the Ganges, ----- 261 

Booddhu instructs 42,000 children in his doctrine, - - • . 235 

has 84,000 concubines, - ------ Jlid 

- becomes a mendicant, ------- SS6 

■ — obtains a number of disciples, « - * . * “ * * 

— — attacked by Nurooocliee, - • • • - ■ ■ *SS9 

Bow, its torm, method of using ft, &e.* r 
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Bramhuns, (hose partial to the vadus despise the tliatru shastrus, 
. accouul of some no taller than a man’s thumb) 


Bromhutiec balls, how otferctl, 

Bruiiihh loses one ufliis tiro heads for drunkenness and an attempt on the 
virtue of his own daughter, ----- 

— ^ st^aIs some calves, - -- -- - 

— fills in love with Sul to the bride of Shivu ; the latter about to cut olT 
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his head, • 

. ■ Vishnoo, and Shivii, one, 

Biilidanu, or bloody sacrifices, how to be offered, . - - - 

^VirninjT ofwidows alivo, authorities from (he shaslnis for this practice, 

: ceremonies practised on these occa^ons, 

— story of thirteen perishing on one funeral pile, 

: — of four ditto, - « - - 

I ■ of three ditto, • • - • 


wards refused, 

- of a widow who was murdered because she 


would not consent to be burnt, « • » - 

- of twenty-two widows burnt on one pile, 

of a girl aged fourteen, whose husband had 


calmness, arid the other with great reluctance, 

. of a woman who escaped from tlicpile, 


• instances of children beuig burnt, 

t instances of old women being burnt, 

A *• 
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— ofa woman who promised to burn, but aflc^.- 


never cohabited with her, but had lived wiUi a concubine, 
I - r of two women, one of whom died with great 
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Bfirnin^ of mJovn alive*, stories of concubiaea biirnm$ with the bodies of 

'their pammoursy - - - - ■ ^560 

method ofy’in Orissa, * * * • * 

— vast numbers burnt in Hindoosthann every year, this 
fact ascertained, ' « .• • * - - 563 

■■■'■ ■ remarks on this custom, and on the present.inode 

of burning widows, , • - • - <» - 564 

Burying of widow# alive, ^ !*“■ rt z T z 
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CASTINf? nativities, • ■ • « » ii 

Oattle, how to be worshipped and nourished, • 
Cause of the motions of the stars, - • > - • 

an eclipse, - . - • - - • 

the qwrrel betwixt Shivu and Dukshu, 
Ceremony called nyasu described, .«> 

. - a .of consecrating the new rice, ■ • ■ 

> — before beginning to plougli, » - - 




performed while sitting on a dead body ; stories respecting this 


‘ practice, - - - - - * “ 

Ceremonies necessary in visiting holy places, - - • ■ 

for destroying, removing or subduing enemies, - • - ' 

III I .. ..to be performed at the time of the continuance of some stars in 
, certain mansioas, • • - - • • 

- . I I.. proper foe Artain months^ * * * ” * * 

, I I.. — , ceilaia, when forbidden, • ? - * ,“ * 

t" i< after marriage, • * - ' . “ “ • " 
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Ceremonies before the birth of a child, 
— to avert bad fate, 


t-s — to obtain the power of working miracles, 

Character of Voodliisl’hiru, ' - - - 
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Charms to remove diseases, very generally worn, . - • - 

Chariots used in war, account of them, 

Chittrukutoo marries a thousand wives ; his ascent to heaven, where he is waited 

upon by the heavenly courtezans, * - , > • 127 

Chnndeo, a work read by many Hindoos, ...... 177 

Cliurnku pooja, shameful practises at this (intival r as, falling on spikes, picrc- 
^ jng the tongue, sides, forehead, &c. swinging on hooks fas* 

• teued in the back, walking on fire, .... 

Compassing, or walking round, a temple, image, &c. a Hindoo ceremony. 
Consequences of not receiving antnUialing muntru or incantation, 

a younger brother’s marrying before the elder, * 

» ■ — lieing bom under ditferent planets, . - - - 


Contents of tlie pooranlis, ........ 

. ■— - — Kamayhnu, ....... 

————— Shrec'Bliaguvutn, ...... 

Contempt of slioodriis towards bramhuns, ..... 

Consecrated things not to be destroyed, - . 

Copies of the llaraayunii, how numerous in Bengsil, ... 

.V . 

— bow old some of them may be, - . 

Cr(^tion of the Progenitors of mankind, and of Cupid, • 

Criminal intercourse of Kapdtu, a rooonee, with Chitrangudii, 

^ • • * 

Curious method of curing a rake, by’Nulfikodvuru in the case of Ravimu, 
Curse of a bramhmi (m king I^rcckshitn, ..... 
Customs of the itindoos^shcwing their amazing faith in Gunga, > 
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DANCING, a llialoi' work of merif, - - 

Daan, or gifts, 6f what kind th?y arc to be, iind hQW presented, > 

Days of tlin weSk called after the seven planets, ... 

Death of Bliccshmu, - 
D.;dica(ion of temples, &c. to the gods ; ceremonies on these occ:viionsf • 521 

Description of Bramha’s heavcii, • - « • • . . 219 

— ■ ■ a female proper to be chosen for a wife, • ... 294 

Dhunoorvad'; sliastrhs, vix. works on the art of war, account of soaic parts of 

their conlonts, - - • - . . . -381 

Dhyann, or meditation on the form of an idol, how to bcperformell, - • 44!r» 
Different sects of Iliiidoos more prevalent in some provinces than ctticrs, • 76 

■ kinds of gods, - 280 

• destructions of material things, - « - - - - Ibid 

Division of the zodiac into twelve signs and twenty-seven cqnal parts, - 281 

Division of time, - - . . . . . • - • 287 

D! ; cases of Bengal, 344 

■ their origin, - «■ • . - 249 

— " ■■ ■ their symptoms, - - 250 

their trcatmeiif, - « 335 

Drinking Spirits encouraged by the tuntros, 

Drophdee’s having five husbaads, - 64 

— delivers YoodhlsChirit ; his strong propensity to gaming, - 67 

Dreadful cffccls arising from the worship of the Ganges, - - - 2G7 

Dreams lucky and unlucky ; an anecdote, .* * " * * ^ 

Duration of the lives of dificrent animals, - - - - • • 279 

Duties of a disciple towards his spiritual guide, • * .r 
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Dying by the aid* of the Ganges secures future happiness to men and brutes, 23 1 
-——^persons hurried to the banks of the Ganges, • « • • • 236 


B 

ECLIPSES.when produced, 3S(f 

. ■ . story from the pooranus respecting them, • • - - JfiiJ 

■ — things not to be done during an eclipse on pain of enduring a 

crore of hells in one, « •• • • • > - 291 

BiTects of translating the pooranm into the dialects of India, • * • 39 

% ' the rehearsals of the pooranus on tlie public morals, • - -40 


' dying on unlucky days, and the method of pacifying an evil spirit, 272 
being born on unlucky days, 


Eldest sons should set fire to the ftincral pile. 
Elephants (two) obtain absorption in Brfanlia, 
Empirics very numerous in Bengal, - * 

Engagement betwixt Ramu and liavunu, » 
Englishmen dying at Benares go to heaven, • 
Entertaining bramlmns, a religious dnty, 
Expcnccs attending the recitation of the pooranw. 
Exposing of children to be starved to death, - 
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FASTING, how and when to be performed, - - « 

Foes given to the Hindoo physician, - - - . 

Fiery ordeal of Seeta, ^ • ■ ■ ■ 

Flags, dificrent kinds, .f ■ “ 

# • • ^ 
Folly of ottenrpting to extract true history from the pooranus, 

Foodtobofirstoflered toagod, - , • - 
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Fontos of praise to Gnnga, *• • « • - 239 

Frieiidsliip betwixt Krisliiiu a&d the Pamlorus, * • • • C8 

Cl 

CANGES, all Snen may be benefited by bartung in Ihwrirer, r , - SSI 

Gifts, benefits flowing from them, - - « • * 

to bramhuM very meritorious, . • - • « ■* .;(* ■ 

not to be received by the side of the Gangjcs, - - - 250 

■ bramhuos from skoodriis, . « . 477 

God's abhorrence of idolatry, • > r « ^ 

Gods sleep at'ccrtain times, - - ^ ' 45 

Gods presiding over difierent persons and things, ... ^ . QSQ 

- - — O'. ■■ ■ the twenty-seven stellar mansions, - - - 

Gods, and even Musidman, saints worshipped to cure diseases, ^ - 33S 

Godship of imagcs'tricd, . i» - . 53S 

i^oroo, viz. the spiritual guide of the Hindoos, highly reverenead ; ceremo- 
nies in his presence, &c. • - « • • • 421 

> story of the renaarkable devotion of a disciple towards his spiritual 

• guide, -» ■m ^ m. f -« . - 422 

Cdsuees regard the incarnation of Krishnu only, ' « -< -• « * 134: 

H 

'SnNDOOS in the sutyii-yobga ale the flesh of moi, cows, horses, flee. - 98 

> -of all casts eat together at Jogfinnafhu*s temple in Orissa, • 271 

exalt their favouritedeities, - • * r r " * 

have no Iratchto, but use time-piecesj - ^ i ^ 886 

Hindoo practice of phyde compared with that in Europe, « h SSfi 

Honey, how collected in Bengal, « ^ a ; :: 



Hospitality to Gaests^ how to bs performed, • ^ 
-I. i m .. neglected by many U indoos, * 
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Homuy oV bunit-oflferings ; the thin^ to be burnt, and the method of perform* 

' ing the ceremony, - • . “ * ^ 

Human sacrifice, performed by Somoku, through which he obtained 100 sons, 60 
Hiinoomanu leaps down the throat'of Singhika ; her throat was as wide as from 
the sky to patalfi, - • . • -r • • • ■ 

unable to find a medicinal herb on a mountun brings the moun* 

tain on his head, « • « • - • • • 110 

Hurisb-chiindrii, by the power of his merits, fakes all his subjects to licavcn 

with hirp, ■ - - - • ■ • 

■■■■ " ■ foils from heaven, through pride, , - - - • • 133 

. . .I feeds a starving tyger with his own flesh, - • • Jfiid 


iMPROPRIET V of attempting to draw proofs of tlic truth of scripture • 

history from the pooranus, - - * - - S8 

Impurity of the stories in the pooranus, - - ... >40 

Impure orgies. Celebrated with flesh, spirituous liquors. See, ; story of the 

« death of a Hindoo who practised these orgies, - ■ 603 

Incantation to prevent detection while committing adultery, theft, &c. - S3 

Incantations for purifying the body, Sec, - • • - • S3 

t 

'———-against enemies, - 

repeated to remove diseases, ...... 859 

7 by which miracles may be perform^i. • . • S06 

Incense, of what composed, - - t 

Indrujituovercomesthcgod Indrn, imdtieshimto a horse*s foot, • • 106 

Influence -of the planets upon human afiam> , • r . ' * * . . S79 



Itoumeral^.siiiS wtuJicd airay 1^' bathing in the Gai^^, 
j^tiatingmuntru from whom to be received, • • 

. ^ . bow to be received, - - 

Intercalary months, - - - - . 
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JQURNEY to Snares a w^rk of great merit; undertaken by m^y Cal« 

cuttasirkars^ • . . - ^ . 147 

Jiipu, (yb. repeating the name of some god) diifereut regulations tkspeeting it, 1(> 

.'I 

If-..,.—..,,, , ' , ■ I ■' particulars of tltis ccifimony, 4U(i 

Jjrotis-lutwuj^ a work on astronomy, a translation of which dcsini^te, • 270 


KAM0NU and Manunu, or petitions and vows^ thmgs prayed ^ 

Hindoos ; angry expressiops of disappointed p^ilioncrs, 
Kavy us, oj the poetical shastrus, Recount of them, « - . 

Koombhfikumu’s (a giant) monstrous sLee, and vonicious appetitq, 

' Koombbukhmu and Soogreevu throw mountains at each other, > • • 

Kirishnu’s whole posterity destroyed, « . . - .• • - - . ■ 

———— history j - « • * 

.mistresses, ’ -• . •* - • 

Krishna ascends the throne of M^’hoora,vahd keeps 16,008 concubines, 


> destroys a number of giants, - - • 

•holdsup a ii 4 >ttntajna 8 i}ii tunbreUa, , - 

• site^s clothes ^ma.vipdicranan,.i^mard^ him, 

• charged with rtealing a jewel,* « * ~ 
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Kulkee-pooranh, a prophet^y of what Aoo^; place in the kul^-yoogu, S16 
Kulkee bop, an inconuitioii of VishDcp, r r • , “ " • ' ^ 
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Knlkee begins io restore Uie rites of religion, « • • ■ '* « 

lights with the enemies of religion, > - 

destroys a dreadful rnkshusce, . • - • - 

fights with Kulcp, - - “ 

» ' ■ ' ■ apologizes for using- arms to restore religion, by declaring that the 
* destroyer and the destroyed are both Vishnoo, - 
Kuvuchu, or prayers to the gods, specimens of these, ' • - " 
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KAMPS offered to the Ganges, placed by the side or floating down the stream, S36 
Lind foffi-loO cubits by the sides of the Ganges sacred, - • • - - 249 

Jiiws respecting the place for a burnt-sacrifice, ----- 24 

Libraries of rich and learned Hindoos, - - - - • . 82 

Lingu temples very numerous on the banks of the Ganges, - . . 257 

last of sacred .places, the resort of piln^UNI^’ • - - • - . 28 

— — — the pooianfis, - - - - - - - 48 

the oopu-pooranus, - --------43 

Living by the side of the Ganges elevates men into gods, « - 261 

Lucky times when mrmlriwshould be received, - - - - 14 

for pcrforniing certain ceremonies, - - - ’ - . C05 

' ■ ' M - - 

MALAS (iKtad-rolls) how many hinds, - • • - - , - Ifi 

Mark on the forch^, &c. with the mud of the Ganges : its great.l)cncfit8, 254 

Marks on the body lucky and unlucky, ' - - - - - 277 

Marriages ih what months to be orlebratcd, • - . . . 292 

■ • Bv ' . 
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J^edical j)|iastras most lecui in Bengal, their namei, 
jj^edicines prepated frobi poisons, their ingiedients^ 

^jin obt^n Hbayen through the merits of their vlve^ and vice 
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irit of cblnidilg the water in which ah image or a l>niihhun*s fo^ Idis been 




l\ . 

• • 


washed, - - - - - . - 

JiiinBeDgcrs of the gods sent to guard the Gan|^, - ' • “ ' 

Method of receiving the ihitmtuig' miuitra'frbih'a icllgibus giitde | 

Method of preventing the death of children, • • •> f • 

. _ . , , - — family misfortunes, - - - » ] - 

Methods of worshipping Gunga and bathii^ in her waters, -I- . .. 

Milk-maids weep at the dejmrtum ot Kr&hnu, till their tears m^e tlie 
' ground so soA that Krislmu’s ebariol sinks lithe inhd^ 

Misery of being born under an evil planet, -■ • ' ’ #< . |r . 

Monsters created by Bruinha, - ' - 1 - - .■ 

Months, five sorts, • i>‘ • - - 

MoogdhubSdhu, contents of (his Sungskfitu Grammar, • 

Moon not to be looked at on the 4th of Bhadru, ' - ' - 

Muntrus, (incantations) what kind to be given to shoodrus, - - • 

- - the beiuffils flowing from dificrent rountrnS, 

» — ■ ■ ■■ — . . - lying under a curse, • - . - 

— * specimens of some from the Tuntrd-saru, 


' powerfnl ^ects of these uu^iitatiuns, 

- faults in them removed, . . . 

• when repeated by the modern Hindoos, 

■ some have the forms of prayers. 


Musical sbastrus, account of smne par! of their contents, 

■ ~ ' Instruments^ vaunes of those now used in Bengal, 
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. , I — of Gunga in the three worlds, » • . « • • * 10 

-7" -of thp nine stars by nrhich lucky and ui^iicky days are re^^atedy 

,.. . , ■ . of tJic works on astronomy most read ia Bengal, - • S80 . 

of twelre solar months, « • • « - - • . S82 

No cercmomes to be performed iii the intercalary months that can be ayoidedi 889 
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OATHS, different kinds, - ■' • • • 55!? 

Oficisancc, how many kinds among the Hindoos, • • • >18 

Ot^rings to the gods differ according to-thc seasons, • • • • 198 

to Ooorga to procure the destrnction of enemies, • • • £10 

, ■ ■ . .^'.presented to Shivu not to Ik eaten, • • » , ■ * » S5S 

to Gnnga and the bramhuns. If whole villages be offered to the 

latter, incredible benefits, will be derived to the giver, • £59 

tbe number necessary for the worship before on idol, > * 549 

Oils, medicinal, methods of preparing them, • . . . • S63 

Omvus, bad, on going to war, - . . . . • • • 387 

metbuiLof removing the evils foretold by them, 543 

Ordeal, nine kinds, described, • - « • • • 

_ anecdote respecting one at Nud^-ya, - • - • 513 

Owner of the land upon which religious ceremohies'atc performed to be 
worshipped, • . r T r " - " * 
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PA|jM 1ST11>Y , Stc* • . • » * 

Pawning goods not disgraceful, • • - r * • •• 
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filtod wilb ordure, and aw idlorwardi bom asses^ ' '« 

Flioses of the moon. - • • . • , - ’ • - , 

#1 w* 

Physician, in what manner he oUkst mihage his patient, - ' • 

Planting tfees, a' religious duty, the natdre bf it ;' hbw to' be 
'Pooronus rehearsedtat the jttras, • / . .. • ' f 

^ — at present most read in Bengal, ’ ’ * ‘ " - ' - ^ • 

— —r—— their reUdiye repute, - *- - » - 4 ■* *“ 

• reading and heating them an act of great merit, how jltcnded to, 
and e^ots produced on the hearers, > > ^ ' ~ 

" rdnsarks on a number ^ them, - - - - ^ - 

Poets, names of the most eminent, and of t^eir principal works, ^ 

P56ja, or worship before the idpl, how to be performed ; names the proper 
offerings, &;c. - - ^ 

Pools, roads, d^c. mode andT devoted to public am, ' 

Prayers of the vad'& prohibited to shooilrus and women. 

Present reigning superstition of the lower casts of Hindoos epm^ised in four 
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ParetikshitUy a kin^y curscily ami bittenby a snake,, ascends to heaven thfough 
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Scenes in the streets iUwtratuig the nature of the Hindoo superstition, - 35 
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Sliiiru, or praise of the ufoils, how to bn performed, - , « - • 470 
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CHILDREN exposed, . . . ■ . . . , . . 259 

Children sought for by the worshippers of the goddess Shnsht*i||K, • - 21S 
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DAUGHTERS of Bramhiins ^t up as objects of worship, • " • . 326 
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DbankM, its worship, . . . ... . . 343 
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Doorgn, her namesi 1^8 

— _ — her ten foams to destroy certain giants^ - . - - • 139 
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-''incarnatu III the form of a jackal, S39 
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Fl^TIVALS, a number described, 

Fits cured by the wmship of Punchanunu, 
Forest of Noimlsliu, a sacred place,. • 
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COD-KEEPINfJ, a profitable trade, - .- - ---243 
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■ has no temples la Bengal, • - • - / ^ . jiid 
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(lunashujununei, account of (his goddess, • • - • • - 161 
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Gringa, form and worship of this goddess, « • - « . ^ . gOO 

story of her ^qent, - • - • - • • I6iii 

faith of the natives in’ the Ganges, * « - • • . S09 
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. ■ ■■■ ' ■ - story of this god, . “ - ' - . . . . gg6 ' 
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the salvation of the dead, - . - . 445 
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IIINGOOLA, a holy place, - - . • - - - . 491 

Holy places, tho resort of pilgrims, - • « • « . • . 443 

. I ••• names of H number, - - • •• • - • • 498 

Host of heaven” worshipped, • - • • - . 97 


Konshold god, - - « - - - • *- . ... ^3 
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.. .... I ■ . story of this god, • • gjj 
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IDOIi worship imitatid by children, . > . • • • ■•'12 
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■ ' - his' heaven, ...... ..-.48 
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• > his wife, - - - . . - » • ... J6iJ 
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JuVirOlDUilATItKiT, account of (bis goddess, ..... 148 

Jogiidgource, ditto, - - . - » - » . 154 
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■ scene at the house of Kalco-shfiiikuru“gh68hu, at the oflfering of bloody 
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sacrifices, - - ..... 
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KaIoo<rajrrt, hia woraliip,^ - • • > •* • > • ..S.‘)2 

Kalu-bboiruvu) Ms form, worship, See, * • • • - « - - S91 

Kamn'davo, of'CaptU, hh form, worship, namca^ &c. • - •> S3S 

Kanchee, a holy place, - - - . . « i. 497 
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Kasbee, account of tlus holj place, of the duties of pilgrirasj i|bd (be bene/ifs 

arising from living here, » • • • ' • J 45) 

Katno, his form, &c. - - ' • - • - • - - - - 113 

Einnuras, or crh*s(!ul musicians, ' - - . 524 

Koorooksbatrii, a place of resort for piln-rims, ..... 44.9 

story of a pool at Ibis place, ' . . . . . 4>';0 

Koovuru,. Uie god of riches, « - . . . . . . . 5o!j 

Krishnii, Lis fqirm. Worship, &c. . - . . : - . . . Sii 

Erishnn'Kiilcc, or Krishna and his mislro^s Radlia united in one body. Wor. 

ship of this deity, - , • - - « » - 27^ 

KrisTuiii.hrom> account of this gochlcss, - . . - Vi • . -163 

Kiivtieru'pdntbee::, an order of iiicuOicauts, - > ..... 4 ;;i 9 
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LUKSII^ifES, (he godiloss of prosperity, - - - - - „ . , ]g$ 

1 — ~ - her names, - • - - . . . -* SQQ , 
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• MAXUJfLrsKAL'T.E, ^Civ.fat of tills 3 i.'>tldcss, • • • ■ • • ]9 j 

Miriiira^ a sUcrcd plac(*y . • • . . * . « 477 

AfodCrn d^TOtces described*, • • • - - ■ ■ ■ m 

Moukey 8 ■married ill a great oxpcnce by a Hindoo king, • - • • £^l 

Mouklukaifive, arconiit of (his goddess, • . > . . a-HS 

Moone-cs, account of them, - - « - • •• S7i< 

--stories of several, - . - , . . SS:^ 

Muuaccs, an order of mendicanfs, • » . - . • > • 4^7 

MiAa-poorooshu and Siddliii-pooroosbii, • • - • • - 411 

Miibiiihniurdi'.ico, account of tliis goddess, 144 

Mcingulu, (Mars) his form, • - • • - • - lOJ 

Miinoos, their oflicc, - - • ■ “ • • 

Munusa, account of this goddess, - ••••■-• 209 

Miil'koora, a sacred place, - •• • - 478 


NANnKlf-PUNT’IfiifcS, an order of Sikh mendicants, • - i. 437 


, . story of the founder, • - • - Ibid 

Neyikas, worshipped, 321 

Nimatus, an order of mendicants, 429 

Noiritu, king oPuic raLshusris, • 334 
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OORDIIUVAHOO, an order of mciulicants, . • • • - 425 

Ordcit of men, four among the II iiidoos, one secular and three religions, > 3139 
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PISIIACHUSy or mflvengenofthegodity . ^ * .. ra.,32i 

Pluralitj of gods, effects of this doctrine, ,> * - - <* <• 85 

» 

Poita, form of inrestiture with (his thread, •> > - . « « . 400 

PoorohitUy or officiating bramhQn, his office, • - - - 392 

Priests, four kinds, who avisst at a bamt>offering,&c. 0 • 395 

other orders, - 398 

Prutj&ngira, account of this godde&s, • ■ - - ; •> • - 157 

—————t a story respecting her ^orsh ip, « - • - • 158 

Pruyagu, account of thi^ sacred place, « . r « » 458 

•i 

. ... I ■ duties of pilgrims, ^ ? • - • . • - • 

a aacied saw at this place, upon which pilgrims thiptw themselres 
And went to heaven. A kind of guillotii^ used by pit* 

ee * ' 

grims at KshcerS, near Niideeyn, » - . • 

'■ of a bramhuir’s seeing at (Iiis place thirty persons drown thcmwlves 

in about two months, ns an act of religious merit, • 461 

Public Exhibitions so licentious as exceedingly to corrupt the public morals, 295 
Pimchanunii, his form and worship, 

■ . ■ story respecting an image of this god, * 
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■ PTivunu, his descent, - - - 

———— his forty -nine forms, r - * ? 

- has no separate festival, image, nor worship, 

--bis form, - - . « . • 

. when worshipped, - > . • < 

stories of this god, .• - «» • 

• , ■ ■ — name of his heaven, his names, » ' • 
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QVAimEliStifSU^apdOoorsa, ^ V i ' > ' 


. 'ltADlIA)themi«tiw ^KrishnU) Vors^ip^/ - ' - ^ - '^]h7 

. Rahoa, form, - - • V .sr*' .• . ‘IflS 

— ■ '■— devours ^ sou or moon at an eclipse. Singular comcidcoM^in Uie 

notions of remote nations on this subject, . . ‘ . IbU 
his names, - - jr. - * 4 jlS 

' l^ksbfishs, or men««aters, • > • • • ' . ' * 

Kalhu, account of tlfis god and of the ivorship paid to bim, • , - .SS7 

'RamSshwurn, accmmt of thuboly place, - - - « - - ...469 

Kamatib, an order of nicndiqintsf - - , ’ ■ ’ * * 

B emartajo n the indyycics practised in some religiouaceremonies,. • . « .S29 

' “"r . " state of mendicitj among the tliudoosf ' 449 

■ I ^ pmcticc of visiting holy places, <• • • ; ^ .,i509 

River Worship, - • - • • - • 

..-.i... . , — — other deided rivers, . , • - - . • ► 919 

RoodrQ, a form of Shifo, ■ ■ • • v* ^ 

• Roohminee and Sutyubhama, their worship, • - . . .i SIS 

't Ravee, one oC-the nine plannts, worshipped, *, -• . ,„99 


'SECT of Hindoos arising out of the followers of Choitui^, 
' SSeta, her;. worship, . - - "< r"... 

. Shalgrah^ Hs origin, wotdiip, &€• . • ^ 

“SHi^tola, account of this god||^^ * * 
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-sr-r other 
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' — different foniu of the liq^< 

Shirp’g hcavcii d^rib^j 
Siiinoshan&>Kalee, account of this jgoddegs, ' 

Sho(dua,<tb« planet yanugjjhifforin, r ^ ^ * 

r - —7 — -stories orthis god. 
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^hfmee, (Saturn,) a story respecting this godj^ 

bia,fonn, &c. - » ^ - 

Shfiffftrhra, Bouddiiu laendicante, • i> 
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Shnshtee, account of this goddess, • - .. « ‘ j 

Siddli^B^wureo, accoufirof this go^ess, « • 

Siqgburahiiiee, account of this goddess, ^ 

£oma, (the fhoon,) his fbnn^ * '■' » .r 

a story rcsoectingthig yodii > * « 4^ 1«' > • ’ 

t mm. his chief hamcsl • • — a -ii^. • ' • 
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'SoobhOdray herwnMpf > « ^n. 

SS5ryb,fthe8ii]i),budeieeiit, « -1 

. , .». ii his form, - « 

•»— ~>vhen and in whatliiaiuier wonhippedy " ' ■ • • 

^ ■ 1 1 1 . p— haa no jtempleain Bengal, «. • « • 

■ — ■■ ■ I naJllis of this god, ' » ' * • \ • . 

7 feativalto htshononr deaeribad, > . • « 

Sbnrua neter eat till they have worshipped the ann, • ' . ‘ • - 

Story ofShivo and Ooorga, - ^ - 

— ^ of Shirfi'a drinking phison to aave the earth from deatmetiony 

... !of a blind man who put a trick oii hisguardian deity, • 

•——respecting a wdrahipper'ofDoor^, '• - » • 

• - respecting the marriage of SHtru and Dperga, ’ 

Stories of Shotyn, ^ - • • - • ’ • 

»— relating to teUgidna mendicants, ' ” 

8akhae>bhavu, an order of female mendicants dtoned aia mea, 

Sunyasees, a'numclrous^rdcr pf mendicants, ‘ - « 

' ' ' ■ - how initiated, - 

■*r ^ « , . • . 

» their custohia, • - 
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- story of Sriukurachar^, ' 


S^iswiitiS, the goddess of learning, 


her names. 
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SntyU'Nan^nnu^ his wonhixi, 
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TAR A, ac^^n't of this goddess, 
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Temples, five kinds described, * 
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■*' . * a numbey baflt t^get^^e^ it^one pomponnd aBd-caBe4. D&TalnyM^ - - 357 

consemted, - ' - - l ‘ ^ . 359 

^Terrtitrial gods, sandrjr, ^ >. • > - ... 4 _ S93 

•<Th 6 iRto gods,'* accoant<^ them,. - . • - . .80 

^Tdolteeplant worshipped,'^ •* " ^ * *- -i • - S40 

• iPrscs, Taiioas, ^ptshipped, • > > * .343 


an order rtf atendioBiits, • •« 

l)^aM, hU form, • - • •" - ^ » 

■■ ’ '' - when worshipped, - " - ' - ' - ’ ’ - - • 


/perpetUid^M pre6ervodm<hDiior‘0f .Uiiii, ^ 

story of god, - - • 

hii wife:-^caven<~4iames, • • . • 1 

tSi^pTOrna, achoant of this’ gdddm^ • < 

Ujidiraifjlgpr dhlestial dancers, *•■ - -• >• 

“l^^huoailesh^iru, a'deit^ half male and half fttoale) 
~ il^rus^ or th^iants, ^ ' . • - • ... 

tf vudhootu, an order of niendit^ts,' j 

l:|3^Mh ya j a sacred place resorted to by pilgr uns. 
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•uPALUj’nis form, &c. ‘ 

'^<^s recited to- obtain, children, 

' Vidyadhums, or heavenly dance^ 

Viliage goddess, * * ^bbt v?s r 

Yishalakshee, account of this gbddessj'-- 
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Vishnoo^ Ills form, images, times of his worship, mark of bis worshippers, 

— ■■ test hicarnatlons of this goil, - - - - ^ • 

— . first iucarnatlou In llic form of a fish, « - « * 

— ■ ■ — ■ second in tliat ofa tortoise, 

third in that of a boar, - -- -- • - - 

« * 

' fourth in that of a creature half man and half lion, 

»- — fifth in thill of a dwarf brainhrm, - - - - - 

» sixth as Purushuo>ramu, - - - - - - - 

■ — - seventh as lluiiir, - - - 

» ■■■■ .* —■ eighth as Kiishiiu, - -- -- -- - 

— * ninth as Uouddhu, - -- -- -- - 

" — — ■ tenth as Kulkce, - -- - - - - 

■ his names, - - -- - - 

— - his wives, - - - i 

. ■ his heavenj - - - - -- -- - 

. — — and Sliivu, the root or source of almost all the gods, 
Visliwulvunii!!, his form, worship, &c, - - - - • * 

Voidynuat’liri,, a place to which pilgrims resort, - - - - 

Voiragee, an Older of mendicants, - - - - - 3, - 

■ .■ method of initiation, - 

. tlicir customs, •-.- - -- -- 

• the boo^ they rend, - 

Voislinuviis, ilo not worship Sliivu, 

Vrihuspulec, (Jupiter) his form, ------- 

tlic priest of flic goiJs, ------- 

. charginl with adultery, ------- 

' — liis iianies, - “ " ' * ■" 

Yiindavuiir’, a sacred place, the scene of KrishuQ’g tricks, - - - 
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V^uUwnookhce) account of tbis goddcsa, • • 

YukrashwurU) a sacrdd place, • •• «. * -■ -«• 487 

Vuroonu, his fora*., - - • •••- - . > ■ Si 

• ..... has no public fcBtival or temple in Bengal,. • > - Ibid 

p ■ ■■' ■ ■ when worshipped, « - . . . « • Ibid 

if — I a story respecting him, » - • - . . ' 85 

. W 

WORSHIP, inijecent of tlic Shaktus, 

0 - - - ■■■ at lyhat times performed, .... m- m m ^ ^(>9 

Y 

m 

YADOO-PUNT’H 1 1, an order of mendicants,. • - * . - 45D 

YogSe,a person who performs yogu, ... . . .i. - . 411 

Yukshusj servants of Koovarfi, the god of riches, > - - . • . 3^3 

Y&nu, his descent, and forms, - - . - . .88 

■ ' ■■ his work as judge of the deadf ........ Jbid 

0 . — hto residence, and the river Yoituriuite, described,. • • - £9 

. . . story of this god, ■ .. .. . ...go 

■■ stories relating to persons who had been to his residence,. * . . * 91 

■■ further stories of Yumu, •« - - - - - -94 

■ worship ofthis gOd, • • . . m ^ m . . Jbfd 

— — ■■■ names of this god, . . . . . .-98 

Yungumu, an order of mendicants, 441 
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TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


or ttitlk-mcn, *• <• > 

Absorption, described, > • . ' . 

' m 

• — ■ ■« — not relished by some Voisluiuvus, 

. ■ . ■ methods of obtaiiung it, • 


four kinds, '• . 

— few Hindoos adopt the rules for obtaining it. 


Agoorccs, or farmers, their ])rcscnt - - - 

their times and methods of cultivation, 

Form of a plough, ..... 

•—— — •Proiliicc of the lands in Bengal, - . . 

- Flour how ground, ... - - 

The* sugar'Cane, how cultivated; Ihci sugaf-mijl, 

Soii'oiTlengal, 


Animals, (heir creation, - - - - - • - 

Ascetics, who havcovercome'thcir passions, not to be found now amongthe 
Hindoos, - . 

- — ancient, some of their abominable actions given from the shastrus, 
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remarks on the nature of the austerities which they practised, 
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BOATS, form of some, - 4 , - . 091 

finiinhoii, his dail^ duties, vrh^ walking. in strict conformity to tho rules ' 

• f *«>.• ’ ^ of the shastru, described at li^gc, 4 i ^ ** * $1 
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Bnunhuns, wonders ascribed to th(^, - 

- 7 - their privileges, ^ 

-r-. popular prejudices respecting .tlicnif 
— shoudi^ drink the water in which a bramhuii’s toe haobcen 
dipped. 
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■ shoodrus odlcct the durt from the mt of bramhuns, 

• shuodriis deyotj^ <Boid as well affbody to them, 

■ proofs that the whole system of the llmdoo religion whs made 

V for them. « -« " ■ ' ■ ^ « •. 17 
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for them, 
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Agmatly sunk in their religious character. 
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r~: different orders, , .. r % 
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59 
49 

» kobieeniis mury many wires ; tins the cause of (he gix;^test cvlls^ di 

* • -i ^ * 

. the most dppraved of all the Hindoos^, r . . 55 

■ inferior in cast, various sorts. .r « «« . 56 


some as.priests perform worship for prwtitutes in brothels, - 57 

’j . ■ ■ employments followed by them at present, . . « . 

. — lauds, dee. bestowed on them, « <v - - - - G 1 

Burning the dead, • “ ' • .- 1S9 


CASTS, their origin, ' • * « ' .•>' 

.Casts, v.arious.meutioued, ' > 
Cast, how lost, • . 

— X- difficult, in somo^ casca^ to be iegauied> 


•a 1^. m « « ^ 1 * 

^ » 198 
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Cast, a new one called pcfr-alre, - - - - • - - 

— — Many persons^ having hist cast, destroy themselves, . ■ « • 

m' . ^Iiirdere veri» numerous to prevent losiiii; cost, - • • 

— — Consequences of losing cast, - - 

' * 

~ — Uulcs of .the sbastru respecting loss of cast, - ■ 

IVrsonS may sink lower in society who do not al)Solult‘l.v lose cast, 

■ — Really forfeited by thousands daily though the penalty is notinflictcil, 

Persons have ottered very large sums to regain cost without success, 

Baneful eftects of the cast on freedom of thought, - 

■ ^ ' ‘-S. . T' i ■ ■■ " 

.Sometiiues 4 ost with little inconvenience to the party losing it, • - ' 

111 somo provinces the rules about eating less TOgnulrd, - - 

■ * '* ’ ■ • ’ . 

— - liules of tlie cast disregarded by tliuusatids^iiih impuiuty^ 

Celestial regions <lc.scTibcd^. - . ^ - 

lleingsyiyarioufl) 
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Ccrcmonicsqj’qr tlfe sick while lying by the Ganges, ■ . . - 

— - to rfeniovc the clTects of dyuig under an evil star, • - 

m — ■ when two Hindoos mecL - • ^ - - - 

Cliamlairis, a low cast ofsIiooJriis, - - - ' 

Chnsa-koivurtiis, farmeiN, - * - - - • - 

Children, vast multitudes destroyed ill the womb, - - - * 

Cliurnuikaras, or shoe-makers, - 

Cloth-factories belonging to the Ifonourabic Company, ^ - » - . 

— belonging to native merchants, - - - - - 

Coins which circiUate in B(;ngul, . ’ . . . ■ 

Comparisons, curious" ones, by fl iiuloo writers, •. - • 

Compliments, specimens, *- - ’- - - 

Concubinage very common,* - - - - • • 

ConYmationbctwixea dying mtin and iiis friers by the side of the Ganges, 

■ I. - w two Hindoos just Arrived from the festival of Ooorga, 
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Coaversation betwixt two persons returned from a shraddhu, 
* ■ ■ a Vuislinuvu and aSbaktu, 


tbc*two wives of one husband, 


(CPog'e. 

19J 

198 

* SOI 


■ * — alM»nt an absent person who neglects the ceremonies of religion, SOO 

Cries of Calcutta, • - - - • • « SIO 

C 4 ^stom of not walking over a rope or the shadow of a bramhun, • • SIS .. 

when a person sneezes, gapes, or falls, « « - :« . 216 1 

. '■ .■ « . ■*? 

Customs of women respecting their absent husbands, - - 158 








DEAD bodies thrown into the river, - a « ' . - . 1J>3 

Directions given by a dying man respecting the repose of bis soul, iiis pro- 

‘ potty, &c. ► - » - ^ - 183 

Dheevurns, or fishermen, • • >. . * . . .»;.«« 1)5 

Dulavahees, a cast of shoodrhs, «• • « > . HO 

f!' ‘i ■ iiK. ^ ^ ■ ■ 

Domestic Economy, - - - - - - - - lo9 

~ . . — — ■ - ireatmeniof pregnant women ; both jat and afl er the time 

■ < - • .of delivery, - - - - //;id 

■ . r^ . . Sayings of the Ifindoos on thes<? occasions, - Jfil 

. Nome given to the child, ----- JOid 

- The child’s head shaved when two years old, - - Jb‘3 

iii.i . ' •^hildrcn,suckled very long, - r 

— .11 'i‘— — ^ 'Children how taught to read, aiul to behave to others, • 164 


— Children’s play of various kinds, - - - - 10.1 

i*'Youiig people very corrupt, - • • • 166 

— — : — : — 'Family by whenn managed, , - • - «. 167 

— ^ Business of a house^wife, - ■ • 1(.'8 

' Common food wbat, - - • - - 169 

— Cooking how performed, , » - - . - - 
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Domestic Economy t l^fcals^^how eaten, - - - - - - ^ IfiD 

■ . • Viiint»B »F 

— Sinokiiiff, vei^ cxnriinon j llic pipe (Icscribctl, • , 

>■ ■ ■ " ■■ ' llotfshold goo<ls, - - - - - - 

• — — liouscs of the Hindoos described, - - Jbid^ 

— ■ ' Daily food how bought, - - - , “ * 17«> 

Garments, price of them, - - - - - Ibid 

: Family debts fall on whom, ■ - - » J7S 

Birds and animuis, - « ' « - Ibid. 

i ^ Haunted bouses, - - - - - “ 17D 

■ . — AVives never ineniion the; names of tlicir husbands, - Ibid 


; Sisters annual^ feast their brothers, - • - Ibid 

— . ■ ' Quarrels very, common, - - - , - , - 180 , 

.. ' . — : Mothers oxccs.sivcly fond of their children, - - <155, 

— ■ — . Hindoos sit on mats, &c. in their houses, j - - . 180 

■ ■■ — ■ — Conversation, on what subjects generally, - - Ibid 

A 

Dying ill the house a great inisfortunc, .t • ^ 18G 


E 

EARTH the, describcil, » ■ - - ».*• « - 282 

Extraordinary method of discovering a thief, - - - ^ ■ 221 

. *.• I- •‘•'it 
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FEASTS of the Hindoos, - - 

Forcing a husband to love his lyfc by secretly giving a certain mcdicihc 
• ‘ to him, *• - - - - . 

Forlunc-follefs much regarded, 
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GAR l)f:!NS four; orclianb common, - s m „ ^ . 176 

Generations, several Kvc ill one Ifoincstcad, n . - 158 

Girls ivorship (lie gods to obtain I'ood Iiitsbiinfls, . * ■ ' 137 

— — ia uliat manner they shew their attachment to religion, j . 357 

G(k 1, his unity taught, while the doctrine of ^,000,000 of gods is maintained, 2^74 
•>>— his natural, but nothing of his moral, perfections taught,f * • • Ibid 

false noJ|<^nsof him, as the soul of the world and die sfithor of every 
thing, destroy all the good thal^would^ari||C from a know- 
. v . ledge of hia natural perli^lioiis, •* > - - S73 


notions of him as existing in a-state of infinite repose, ani separate . 

* . > from matter, - ^ - - » - 1 ^ 277 

llmdoogoils their origin, .. . . . ■. S98 

— — rcproacluHl on diiTereut occasions, - ~ 

— — - a few of their crimes delailod, - . . : - . g96 

'i ■ ■■u- 

(iopus, orrailkniea, - • - - - . . - ISO 

» 

Grief for the dead excessive, - . ]^(> 

CtVinukiis ai)d Badyukarukiis, musicians, « . . ^ > ]o.{ 


11 

llATVS, or wocMy markets, - ^ - . - - glO 

Heaven of Vi^inno dcscrilH'd from the Muhabharutu, - - . 3i9 

of Bruip^ dt^ibed, from the same work, m ... - 520 

I ■ ■■ a swiic in this iicaven, - . * - . 

r—>— of Shivu described, from the Shree-bhaguvuin, ... ^oj 
. ■ ■ r »• qf Imlru described, from tlic Muhabhartitu, ^ .... 

.. -.L. — scenes in this heaven, • .. . . 323 

o^Yiao^d^ribed/romtb^^ipe^ork, . sag 



Heaven of Vuroomi described, from the same work, 
— — a scene in lliis heaven. 


> of Chundirn, a scene in this heaven, 
■ of Koovarii, from the samc^’ork, 


Heavens of the gods, gejicral remarks. 


*ir 


■ ■ diflicult to be obtained, ■ . 

^ — — works raising men to these heavens, ... 

remarks on the nature of lliesc works, -1!^- 

..II examples to shew what performances have raided 
some men to these heavens, 

. . . e ‘ . 

- ' ■■ infamous actions jierformctl as works of merit, raising 

• - to the heavens of the goils, .... 

Hells, their names d^cribed, 

punishments endured in these places, as related in the Shrcc-bbaguvutn, 

> fears of the Tliiuloos respecting these torments, and effects of these fears 

■* ” ~ in making them more Bupcrslilioiis, 

House (separate one) f<ir a wife when angry, - - . - - 

Houses, their value, 


3S3^ 

334 

335 , 

337 

SW 

317 { 

33t 

310 

Si2' 

313 

290 

361 

S76 

175 

176 


I 

ILLUSXllATIOXS of one hundred and fifly-thrcc passages of Scripture 

from Hindoo Manners and Customs, 233 to 272 

- Ink for writing, how mode by the Hindoos, ^ t 


K 




KA IST’HUS j various orders, 

■ .. - - — their employments, , - - “ 

K[a$avecs, workers in brass, dee. j their customs, 




75 

79 

77 
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Koombliiikarus, or poUcrs, - • ^ 

^.9i^ooruvu5, a class of shorMlrus, 

Ksliutriyfis, tlio secoiAl order omindoos^ 

— - tlieir duties ns kimifs, 

present state of this order, 

^ Kurimikarus, or blacksmiths^ • ‘ « 


LAMENTAlilONS of a mother over her dead child, 

— ■ " ■■ ■ over a grown up son, 

*■■■■ ^ ■ of a dhiighter over her hiotlurr, 

Last oflices to the sick while lying near the Ganges, 
Letters, specimens of several kinds, ... 

— directions, how written, • ^ , 


MAGVDIIUS,a cast of shobdrns, 

Malakarus, or selli^rs of flowers, • 

Mulas, fi>licrmeii, - - 

« 

Mill!, I:owcroalcil, « - - - - - - 

liU bjatc in the present world rel;>ting to the creator. 

Marriages, al>v1ial age tlrey may be contracted ; expcnccs, &c. 

— ’ A Hindoo never cliooses |)is own wife ; a Gliutuku cniployeil, 

: — Gliutukusf acesunt of them, - - • - • < 

» I Directions in choosing a wife, - - . - « 

■11 - ■ Present s;to ghutnkus^ » ' » - - - 

A' second marriage agreement sometimes made;— ^presents, 

— ■ Ccremohiei preceding the marru^, - - 
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e 

Marriages, ceremonies on the wcdding-daj, > ^ . 143 

' wedding procession, 144 

" ' — ceremony respecting pvcedcncc, » - . - , 153 

— ■ ■’ ■ ceremonies in solemnizing the marriage, - - - ' - 146 

——— feasts following the ceremony, ------- 149 

— ■ ' til© bridegroom’s ticking home his bride; procession, &c. - Ibid 

■ ■■ the couple’s going to the house of llu; bride’s father, where the bride- 
groom slays certain days, . . - . 15| 

— ■■■ ■ ■■ the bridegroom’s taking bis wife to himself at the end of a year; 

roremonics on this occasion, .... Ibid 
» ’ 

■■■ * ■ " ceremonies before the consummation of marriage, - • 153 

taking a second wife ; evils of second marriages, - - - 155 

. — to what age a man may ^inrry, - . • » • - • i^>id 

— how soon a person may marry after the death of his wife, - Ibid 

— ■' 110 old bachelors in Bengal, j, . _ - - - *li <6 

- ■ ■ ' ■ widows married by a particular form called nika, - - Jbid 

• ill what mouths most marriages lake place, . - - - Ibtd 

— — eight kinds, - 157 

'Market-places ; articles exposed in them, - - - - - - 210 

Modern devotees very corrupt, a great burden to the country, - • 314 

Moiliikiis, or coufeciioners, - • 100 

Moral virtue not to be found in the highest acts of the Hindoo religion, - 3*13 
Mfillus, siiake-catchcrs and siiakc-ezhibiters, - - 

Mriliigrahces, sweoiicrs, ISO 

Muslins incredibly fine, - •* - - - 

Mhsulman customs many the very reverse of those of the Hindoos, • 222 

Mutual agreement of friendship betwixt persons, oAen of difierent casts, « SOS 



L X J 

t.- 

’ r 

S Page, 

NAM£)S of the Hindoo^} mostly taken fcom those of the iduft, • « 

— — — bad names sometunos given, <163 

Napitus, or barlHTs, - - -*--.---97 

are quack-^loctors, - -- -- - '--99 

Natural Curiosities, - - - - - - - - 818 

Naths, or dancers, - - - - - - • - - 118 . 


O 

OFFERINGS, a list of tilings presented (o the itlol Jiighnnat’hS at the fes- • 

tival in boiionr of this god, at Scrainpore, in lUe year IS09, i 195 
Ornartieiits much worn by Hindoo women, glS 

4 

P 

P.fl? ROTS taught to repeat the names of idols, - - . . 220 

P.italSs, the seven, described, 289 

pAtunces, or ferrymen, - -- -- -- -- 119 

Perplexing Case, - -- -- -- -- - 217 

Playing on the flute with the nose, ------- 921 

Poita, the ceremony of inve,stitnrc described, - - - - - 24 

Price of labour among farmers very low ; day-labourers much to be pitied, 177 
Pricesofarlicicsof consumption in Bengal, - - • -« 2J1 

Property ofleii buried in the earth, - - - - • - 1 H 

Prulhyus, or destruction of material things j account df them, - r <177 


QUAllRELS, singular custom at auch timea, 


t09 
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READING a book without understamlinv U, a work or mciii) - - 2'JO 

Ucinarksoii the institutioivof the cast, - - - > * • 125 

- on country scenery, - - - . - - . . 203 

of iieigl>boar<»oiie amongst another on persons just dead, • 345 

Reinarkaljle ngrectne^t betwixt some of the customs of the Africans and 

Hinduus, - 164 

Urijukus, viz, ■waslicnucn, - -- - • “ * ”* ” - 1 10 


S 

SAVUKliS, a class of shovdriw, - - - - * - - 120 

Sayings, cuiniiioii, among the Hindoos, ------ 215 

Schools, method of conducting them and the lessons tauglit, • 224 

Sliews, of Icarned'cows, bears, dec. - - 225 

Shikarees, hunters, - -J - 180 

Shuodrus, the fourth order of Hindoos, r “ “ * • ■' ^57 

■ ' ■ ■ their degradation, - - -- -- -- JOid 

— — the ceremonies allowed to Uicni in their religion, • < • GO 

< heir daily duties, - 70 

Slitmkhu-viinikris, ornainciil makers, - ..-.-.73 

Sick piMsons carried to the Ganges, cruelty of this in many cases, - 181 

Sikhs, account of (his sect of Hindoos, ... . . . 

Nanuku, the founder of this sect^ account of him, - . - 333 

his successors, JWd 

. paid less respect (0 the Hindoo gods (ban Govinda>siiighu, - 384 

— — divided into two sects, 

— reverence two books, - .. - 335 

— xGruat’iice, their priest, worships tb^ books, * r " * 
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Pagif. 

SikkSy their daily duties,^ • . • . • . • S86 

Principal doctrines of their books, 387 

»—• Sikh temples, ...... 388 

^ • 
Festivals, -gj. . ^ ^ IlftdL 

.■ — Cast how far regarded, >. - . •• 389 

.——Ceremony at making a Sikh, - • - - i Ibid 

Sikh Schools, S9l 

— ■ ■ - Mendicants, - sy2 

———Ceremonies, - , jjirf 

g t 

• Treatment of their wives, - - - - - -jl-- JbiJ 

— Destroy their female children, • • • . • . . . 

— Sikh funerals, ^393 

Administration of Justice among them, ..... JbiJ 


, Origin of their independence, - - . . 594 

•— List of topics selected from the work written by Naniikn, the founder 


0 of this sect, - ... ..... 3.05 

Slavery domestic frequent, ...... .. 

Snutr taken by pundits principally, ..... , -17J 

Songs, specimens, _ ggg 

•Sootus, or charioteers, - - - - ... .. 109 

Soovurnu-buiiifcus, or bankers, . • - . >' > . • 112 

Soundikns, or distillers, - ..... . ..JJ 6 


—— account of the still, ......... JUif 

■ ■ ■ ' different kimls of spirits, • . . . . . . II7 

Stories respecting Yumii and the world of spirits, .... 393 

•Story of Trishiinkoo, a king, sent to heaven by Vishwamitru, but forbidden 
entrance, and hurled down again ; was at last fixed in the air 
with his bead downwards, • . . . . . ‘ 15 
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Pn^e. 

Story rcjpectin;^ Ihe po^er of a cercmoay called sundliy;^ ; - 5?8 

■ ■ ■■ ■ of the niutlu r of kiiijy Ailislicorii, . - , - - . - 47 

iM — of a man and wo;n:iifs cohabiting tonfcllicr and ascriidin^ to heaven after 
death. This woman’s description of what she saw of heaven and 
1 k* 11 in »'i former birth, . . - • . - • 305 

— — of VUhwrni-siiiih, a kin;?, who first wc!it to hell an.l then to lie iven, - 37 1 


— — ■ of an jiW'r kin:; who after eiulnrin:>: ijrcal sufferings in various hells, and 
ill a succession ol‘ births, went to heaven, - - - *■ - 

——of a foinulc who was married to Viiiuri, the judge of Ihc ilead, and who 
aflerw:ir<ls discovered lierown inoMier in helly 
■■■■■ ^ ofaking who s'^nt to h *11 for leglecfing to present water to bianih-lris, 

— of llavn \ I’.i g-i! i j i if'rn il reichi u* rctsolving to deliv«‘r 1h ; damned 

I ^ . 1 r> 7 


fio’.n <lii‘ir torux' it*--, - - ... 

Srmsrsliarn, <cn ccrfliuonios b/ tliis irinu* ; tlifsc corcinouios iloscribcil, 

S.ir viriti r. To 'ins of lliis practic*?, . . , « « • 

Sivririiiii ir.is, or "ubliiiiiUis, 

- ■ - story of OIK',. - - »- 


372 


ml 

374 


Uid 

no 

S15 

111 

112 


T 

Takers nn»l Tiimoolci's, sliop-kcppcrs, - - - ‘ - - - 109 

Tab'cs, or wwivor.'i, ....-..-,,103 

- - <lK‘ir looms, .......... J/iid 

cotton spun l>y tlia women, - - . . - * - Ibid 

- ■ kinds of cloth wove by the latces, ...... joir 

Tobacco, supposed quantity smoked in Bengal yearly, .... 172 

^Toilfikarrw, or-oilmert^ • - - - - - . . . 113 

Towns liow dividird, ...... ... gOO 

rraasiui<^rationofs(fuls,n sta(eorpuiuslim6nt; instances orceTtain crimes ex> 

posing to certain punlsUmcuts in a state of Iransinigratioii, - 3o0 
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Page. 

Transmigration^ 8,000,000 ofbirths before a person rises again tolmman birtli, 353 

— remarks on the doctrine of transmigration) - - . Jiit[ 

— a conversation on this doctrine, • - • . . . 351 

— — ditto by widows, - - - « - - .j». 356 

— remarks by the Hindoos on passing events as proving the doc- 

trine of transmigration, - . - - - - 359 

Tnkshukiis, or joiners, - 100 

/• 

Tukshunus, a class of slioodrus, - - - • - 

U 

UNCLEANNESS contracted by burning the dead, » - - - 101 


Universe, its origin, - - - - • - - - - - ^8 

Use of the toes, 917 


V 

VAllOOEES, viz. sellers of the panir leaf, - - . - - ISO 

Vishwamitru’s perforaiing incredible austerities in order to obtain ttie rank of 

abrainhun, a story, -• - • * - -H 

Voidyns study some of the shastrus, - - -- -- -70 

— — — how they asose ; their customs, &c. - - - . - • 72 

practice medicine, - - - 73 

Voiragees bury their dead, ------ - - 193 

Yoisbnuvus sing before a sick person when carrying him to the Ganges, • Jbid 
Voishyus, the third order of Hindoos, - - - • - • 66 

W 

WIDOWS keep rigid fasts, - - - - - - - 358 

Women’s astonishment at seeing English females walking in (he streets with 
(heir husbands, 



Women of higher easts ncUhersmoke nor take sniiffi - - I7if 

their manneft towards cat Ii other, - ’ 

t’cry shy, in proportion to their rank, - - - - " ^71) 

— — — d wici ibed, - - l?liJ 


Works of merit, generally spoken of as raising men l-i hsiiven, aQbrd little 
^relief to the iniinl of a dying .liiidoo; — -iccrie of a dying 
Hindoo uttering his gr^ef aiiJ aLirai by the side oi the Ganges. 34ft 

Y 

YO^EES (a class of wearers), bury (heir d^wJ, 103 




f:RIlATA. 




Par^ 39, Ijnn 21, for tliG people of G iimlurbhu” read ^^tlie OuiidhUrvus.’* 

03, 2, for llruiiihu's’* read Urumha's,** 

71, 11, A>r ‘‘Bruinhu’s’’ read “ Br’dinha^s.'^ 

05, -p - ■ ■ 8, for llitdr’* road thou.** * ' 

07, * 2, for 111 * dm lid” read Ilrumlia.*^ 

^ 79, — -- 2, for ‘‘Siitogpu,” read Sdlgdpii,’* and for Chasce,’* read Chasa.’* 

,• . 87, — 3, for for” read ‘‘ far.”. 

120, III the nolo read 175.’* 

• J 93, ill the noio f<if ** 5tt7” read 50 1 .** 

255, 2, d*‘le one side fif.»* 

250, — -7, for “thy,” road •* 

274, - --4, for 30,000,000” read 33,000,000.” 

281, 5, for llriiiiihi'r.s” read Drfiinha’s.’^ 

370, ' — ^ — 5, for sound” read sounds.” 

395, ■ — 4 and 6, for Jlrdinha” read Drumhii.’* 
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